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PREFACE. 



This treatise is presented to the public as a brief dis- 
cussion of the most important considerations involved in 
Land Drainage. The writer has not aimed to produce an 
original work, but has endeavored to collate well ascer- 
tained facts, and present them in as brief a space as the 
• nature of the subject would permit. The productions of 
the best writers on the subject in Great Britain, France 
and Germany, as well as the current agricultural publica- 
tions of this country, whether serial or otherwise, have 
been consulted in the preparation of this volume; while 
the numerous opportunities which presented themselves 
to the author, in fulfilling his duties in connection with 
the State Board of Agriculture, for observing the prac- 
tical details of the work by visiting places where draining 
operations were conducted, tile manufactured, etc., have 
been cheerfully embraced, and the results embodied in 
the work. 

It may not be improper to state that the work was un- 
dertaken at the earnest solicitation of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Ohio Legislature, during the session 
of 1858-9. The engravings were ordered and the greater 
portion of them finished before the appearance of Judge 
French's excellent work on the same subject; it was then 
too late to abandon the pi:oject. 

The work is respectfully submitted to the judgment of 
the farmers of the Great Northwest, in the hope that it 
may be found not altogether unuseful to them in their en- 
deavors to improve their property. 
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INTRODUCTORY* 



DEFINITION. 



Drainage ot land, or farm drainage, may be defined as 
being a process by which Wet and unhealthy soils may be 
rendered arable and healthy, as well as to remove excess- 
ive moisture in lands not generally considered too wet. 

The word drainage, when nsed in an isolated sense, 
means drying up, running off of stagnant water. It is 
also applied to a series of works which are undertaken in 
order to improve the sanitary condition of whole sections 
of country or a large city, to change the course of a 
river, and to protect its cultivated banks against floods. 
General drainage is that which constitutes a whole sys- 
tem of great works stretching over entire valleys, and 
regulate all its running water ; agricultural drainage re- 
fers to fields only. 

Drainage, as practii^ed at the present time, is an im- 
provement, or a transformation of the old system for dry- 
ing up moist soils by means of trenches or ditches, for 
the discharge of water, which was known and resorted to 
everywhere in former times. 

It is, nevertheless, true, that the transition or change 

from trenches or uncovered ditches filled with stones, to 

the hew mode of draining, was a slow process, which may 

explain why many persons, when they learn of the " new " 

2 I 



2 LAND DRAINAGE. 

drainage, will exclaim : ^' But this is not new, that was 
practiced by our fathers." These persons are right. 
But, as far as arts and science are concerned, all is be- 
coming sing^l^i:ly. perfect.in^oujPrdajs,, so<thait w^ do not 
always recognize the starting point. Thifl was the case 
with the new system of drainage which conducts the ex- 
cess of water from tillable lands through earthen pipes 
of moderate lejigth, plained undj^r groi^id aj; a depth of 
from three to four feet. 

But how can the water be led off through such earthen 
pipes ? we often have been asked. In 1852, Mr. Daniol, 
a skillful agriculturist, at Clermont Ferraat, in Erj^nce, 
wrote to Mpn9. Barras.>.e4itoc of an agricultural journal : | 

** New words used by scientific writers often cause embarrass- '\ 

ment to their readers. When the Journal of Practical Agriculture 
indicates drainage as a potent systeln of rendering wet lands arable ; 
when you praised the advantages which are obtained in England and 
Belgium, jou excited my curiosity and highly engrossed my atten^ 
tion. But having discovered that drainage is the very thing we re- 
sort to from father to son, and which we name like Olivbr db 
Bbrrbs, aubierranean paasageSy I experienced a sense of satisfaction 
and said to myself, is tliat all ? what next 7 

** Next, you indicate, for the purpose, earthen pipes as the most 
efficient and economic implement 1 I vainly endeavored to per- : 

ceive how water in excess at the surface could penetrate into these 
pipes. Doubtless, thought I, if this water springs up at a single 
place and for want of exit spreads over the whole, field, it is an easy 
matter to collect it through, waterworks introduced into the pipes 
and let it run off at a lower spot But otherwise, if you have seve- 
ral springs to contend with ; if the excess of water ailer the normal I 
saturation of the soil is produced by superabundant rains during t 
several years, how, once more, will the numerous little sources pene- 
trate and find their way through the surface of, and into the pipes ? 
I will suppose that the ends of the pipes ase only contiguous, that 
at first cracks will admit water, but earth will, in course of time, 
fill up the joints ; in both cases the work will be ezpettsive and use- 
less." 
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Such doubts expressed by a very learned agriculturist, 
prove that much has yet to be said in order to convince 
our agriculturists of the utility of drainage, and to ren- 
der its eifects conspicuous to them. On the other hand, 
numberless questions are addressed to us about the man- 
ner of making pipes, the quality of clay, the kind of ma- 
chines, baking or burning, cost, results to be expected, 
and so forth. The work for laying the drains does not ap- 
pear, in general, difficult to comprehend and execute ; the 
numerous writings on the subject scattered through the 
agricultural and other journals, have enlightened the ma- 
jority of cultivators. But many a point relating to the 
execution, remains unexplained; we, therefore, have 
deemed it proper to go over the whole subject without 
neglecting that which practical men and publications have 
heretofore elucidated. 

Notwithstanding the origin of drainage, may often, have 
been related, a sketch of its history and progress will not 
be out of place here. The^ importaopeol, drainage is tbe> 
sole point of the subject, which really should not require 
any further discussion; it was prominently brought forward 
by Mr. Martinelli, of Nerac (France), sit ,a. coiinty fair, in 
a few words, which we translate from the Journal of 
Practical Agrieviturey viz : 

" Look at this flower pot What is the hole at the bottom for ? ] 
aAk you, because there is a complete agricultural revolution in that 
hole. It affords a renovation of water "by a timely flow. And why 
must water be renovated ? Because it gives either life or death :' 
life, when it merely traverses a layer of earth which retains the fe- ^ 

cundity vrith which water is pregnant, and beside dissolves nutri" I 

ments conveyed to the plant; death, when it remains in the pot^ be- 
cause it will soon be corrupted j will cause the roota to become dis- I 
eased and prevent admittance to new water." . . ' J 

The drainage of tillable land is a small hole at the bot- ' 

torn, just like that of the flower pot. j 
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HISTORY OF DRAINAGE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

The new system of drainage emphatically consists in 
the use of covered causeways ; we, therefore, will devote 
no space nor time to the discussion of open trenches as a 
means of removing superfluous water and rendering lands 
arable, subject to this condition. The idea of redeeming 
from waste and of making available for cultivation the 
surface, occupied by gaping ditches, may be traced back to 
the earliest ages. The Romans were acquainted with a 
process of draining lands derived, doubtless, from ante- 
cedent civilization. Nevertheless, among agricultural 
writers. Columella is the first who speaks of underground 
causeways ; he lived in the reigns of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius. Cato, Varro, and Virgil, advocate open trenches 
only. Here is Columella's text;* 

" When the soil is moist, ditches are to be dug out in order to dry 
it up and let the water run off. We know of two kinds of ditches : 
those which are hidden and those which are wide and open ; as to 
the hidden ditches, one will dig out trenches of three feet in depth, 
which shall be half filled with small pebbles or pure gravel, and then 
the whole wiU be covered with the earth which was taken out from 
the trench. Should there be neither stones nor gravel, then fascines 
formed of branches tied together, of the same shape and capacity 
of the trench, may be placed into it so as to fill up the cavity. When 
the fascines have been sunk into the bottom of the canal, they must 
be covered with leaves of cypress, pine, or any other tree, then shall 
be superadded the earth extracted from the trench, and the whole 
will strongly be compressed. At both ends must be placed in the 
form of a buttress (as it is done for small bridges), two large stones 
surmounted with a third one, in order to consolidate the sides of the 
ditch and favor the fall and exit of the water." 

Palladius, who came long after Columella, thus describes 
the underground causeways :^ 

" When the lands are wet, they will be dried up by digging trenches 

1 Lib. II, oap. 2. S Lib.* V I, eap. S. 
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everywhere. Every one knows how to make open trenches, but 
here is the way to make hidden trenches : One digs out across the 
field ditches of three feet in depth, which are to be half filled with 
small stones or gravel ; after which they are filled up with the earth 
from the digging and leveled. But the ends of those causeways must 
lead in*declivity unto an open ditch whither the water will run with 
out carrying away the earth of the field. Should there be no stones, 
one will lay at the bottom of the ditch fascines, straw, or briars of 
any kind whatever." 

Thus, drainage*, bj means of underground causeways 
through which the flow of water is secured by means of 
permeable materials, like stones or branches, is an inven- 
tion that no modern has any right to claim ; though drain- 
age, such as described by Columella and Palladius, has 
long been used at numerous places in France. England 
endeavored to ascribe to Captain Walter Bligh the inven- 
tion of deep trenches. Walter Bligh's only merit is the 
reproduction of the precepts applied before him, and per- 
fectly elucidated by the elder French writer on agriculture, 
Oliver de Serres. 

Even in Columella's time, the importance was fully ap- 
preciated of making the drains with sloping sides and nar- 
row bottom. From this forward there was a slight step 
only to actual and thorough drainage. There is abundant 
evidence to prove that the ancient Romans used clay pipe 
as conduits for water everywhere where they established 
themselves; that even in lower Austria, Saxony, and 
other countries, a similar system of conduit by clay pipes 
obtained, evidence of which is yet to be found in some of 
the cultivated fields; there appears to be presumptive 
evidence, at least, that drainage by clay pipes or tiles was 
a Roman invention. 
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UNDERGROUND CAUSEWAYS AMONG THE GREEK& 

We said that the Romaos were acquainted with a mode 
of. draining lands through trenches qqvered and filled with 
stone. We did not derive the origin of it from more an- 
cient civilization, because we do not consider the subter- 
ranean canals built by the Greeks to remove enormous 
resjervoirs of water, w|iich might have caused extensive 
floods, as mere agricultural drains. M. Jaubert de Passa, 
in his Researches on Irrigation among Ancient Natians^^ 
speaks thus : 

" Was the mysterious outlet of the lake Stymphalide toward the 
coast of Argos ' the work of man or caprice of nature ? It is known 
thatthe water of the lake did run into two abysses situated at the ex- 
tremity of the valley; when these openings were obstructed, the water 
covered a space of over 400 stadii, or about thirty miles. The river 
Stymphale, which the inhabitants of Ar^olida named Erasinus^ was 
not th« only one of which the course was partly under ground. The 
Alpheus, after having several times disappeared from the earth's 
surface, plunged into the sea, according to traditions,' in order to go 
into Sicily, where it mingled its wateir with the spring of Arethusa. 
The plain of Orchomenies became marshy as soon as the subterranean 
ducts, regular outlet of the water from Mount Trachys, failed to be 
cleansed. The plain of Caphyes was sometimes overflown by the 
water of the Orchomenes. As a permanent protection for the coun- 
try and the city, the magistrates of Caphyes caused the establishment 
of a causeway along the flowing canal, behind which water from 
various sources formed the river below.* 

**The plain of Phenea, next \o the others, Temnined for a long 
time overflown. At a remote, but unknown epoch, an earthquake, 
according to some, a beneficent pirince, according to others, opene^l 
two abysses or zereihra^ yfhiah let out the water and made the land 
healthy;* finally, the valley of Arteniisium, situate near Mantinea, 
and named Argos^ on account of its sterility, "becahie marshy as 

1 Vol. IV, p. 86. 8 Pausanias VIII, 44, 54. 

SStrabo VI, cap. 3 §9. and VIII. cnp. 9 ^,4, 4Pau8auiaa VIII, p. 23. 
spaugapias, VIII, p. 14, 19. 
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oftea as water obstructed the gulf which was its outlet This sub- 
terranean dtfet extended as fiur as Genethlium, a eity built at the 
head of the lake Dine." ^ 

Certainly, these immense underground works of the 
Greeks must have had the drainage of extensive districts 
for their object, bat ;they were undertaken as a public 
hygiene, and not to enhance the fertility of arable lands. 
Agricultural drainage has this last as its special object ; 
but this can not always be attained without some general 
work for the drainage of a whole valley. 

We read, in Walter Bligh's book, third edition, printed 
in 1652:2 ■ ' > 

"As to the draiA trench, thou wilt xriake it deep enough so that it 
may reach at the bottom cold, oozing, stagnant water. iSaj one 
yard, or four feet, if thou wishest for satisfactory drain. And fur- 
thermore, having come to the layer whereat rests the oozing spring, 
sink further down about the depth of an iron shovel, no matter how 
deep thou art already, if thou wilt drain thy land throughout . . . But 
as to ordinary trenches, which are often dug out one or two feet, I 
say that it is madness and lost work, and I will spare the reader 
wherewithal." 

These injunctions certainly are pertinent, and may 
serve as a guide even at this day ; btit one ought not to 
conclude from them, as some modei^n writers did, that, 
as no French agricultural author treated the subject as 
a specialty, and with sufficient details, aJl the merit of 
the introduction of open trenches belongs to England. 
Oliver db Serres, who lived before Waltci- Bligh, and 
whose Theatre of Agriculture was printed in 1600, gives 
a very complete description of the underground cause- 
ways, strongly recommending the use of them. Not only 
does he consider the single trench, as did Columella, but 

I PanetaniAS VIII, p. 7, 20, 21, 25. 

8 " The EngliBh Improver Improved, or the Survey of Husbandry Sur- 
veyed," 
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be goes further; hq treats of many together, he is care« 
fill to describe the main ditch as also covered, and every 
precaution to be taken in order to secure effective drains. 
As, Oliver de Serres was altogether neglected in the his- 
tory of drainage, and his well-defined ideas having been 
attributed to divers authors, we '^rill give, in eademoj a 
passage from the book of this great French writer on 
agriculture : ^ 

*^ To disoharge noxious water, the ttsual way is to open ditches, 
especiallj through plains and low places, these ditches becoming in- 
elosures for the land. Let the land then be dug around and give 
the ditches proper width and depth, to fulfill both objects. They 
must be cleansed every second year, some time previous to sowing 
lands, on which shall be cast this detritus from the trenches, to be 
used as so much manure. But, should it happen that the field be 
full of springs, or underground oozing sources, external ditches are 
no longer sufficient ; then will be required another and more pecu- 
liar remedy as will be shown, in order to rid inner land of this in- 
oommodiousness. Inasmuch as the evil of too much water exceeds 
in destructiveness, both that of shadow and of stpnes, to mend the 
former will require greater labor than to correct the latter ; of this, 
finally, the profit as a recompense, comes out greater than from any 
other reparation that can be given to the land, so fruitful is that 
which relieves it from water; because thereby not only are wet 
lands improved, but pools and swamps are converted into exquisite 
plow fields. 

" The examples serve us as good masters to do good husbandry. 
Where is the farmer beholding the beautiful wheat raised on drained 
swamps, that does not desire, in emulation, to imitate such profit- . 
able husbandry ? The cause of this comes from a superabundance 
of water, which prevented land from being worked for several years; 
at the end of which, finding itself reposed, and thereby to have ac- 
quired fertility, returns it admirably and with profit And how much 
more hope you will have from this, which by the ancient subjection 
to the springs, was never able to produce, which you will find preg- 
nant with fertility I Beside the income, there is no doubt that from 
noxious water spread here and there, on your la,nd, when collected 

1 Theatre d'Agriculture, Second Lieu, t. 1, p. 97. 
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in one place, you could make a fountain spring according to placeR, 
BO ffr^at and with such abundance of water, that it will suffice for 
t4ie irrigation of meadows, which you will make on account of that, 
below the drained pieces, and indeed for erecting mills there, should 
the ground and other circumstances requisite be favorable. 

** The ground you desire to drain must have a declivity, either 
small or great, without which the water could not run off. This be- 
ing presupposed, a large ditch must be dug from one end to the 
other, always beginning at the lowest spot ; into that trench many 
others, but smaller, may be joined on both sides, in order to dis- 
charge the water flowing from all parts of the ground. By this 
means, each supplying its portion, the large ditch collecting, the 
whole will be discharged. The large trench is, on that account, 
called mother trench^ and the whole together, * hens paw,* from the 
figure of that animal's foot, whose claws stretch in toward its 
trunk. The extent and surface of the land give form to the 
ditches, because it is fit to make them longer and wider in propor- 
tion as your land is extensive and flat, which yon drain ; and on 
the other hand, they are required shorter and narrower, if it be 
small and sloping; because, within a narrow compass, gene- 
rally, not 80 much water is collected as in a large one, and as much, 
nay, more of it will pour out of a narrow ditch with great declivity 
ihan a wide, gently sloping trench. About the depth of the ditches, 
(its not thv9,/br, in whatever part you dig,^ you must go about four 
feet deep, in order to cut off the source of the springs, which is the 
special aim of this business. According to the nature of the place, 
must the trenches be disposed. 

*' Should there be a low vale, with high ground on both sides, the 
mother must be dug in the middle and lower spot, lengthwise, as al- 
ready said, into which must fall the other ditches from both sides. 
But having to drain only one hillside, in that quarter there will be 
some small ditches running into the mother trench, and disposed as 
will seem fit for the best of the work and premises ; as also the 
length of all trenches is subordinate to the plan which dictates the 
order of them, according to the surface and site. Having the plan, 
reasonable fall and extent, a proper width will also be required for 
the small ditches ; the latter should be three feet, and the mother 
five feet deep; by means of this guide, your intention will be ful- 
filled. And to avoid any mistake, let there be as many ditches, so 
long, so wide, without fear of excess on this score, that no source 
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of spring) or BmaM fovntain, be averlooked, id order to draia ytfixf 
land well, bj the geneml gathering of its watenu 

*' Those ditek$8j lavge w^amall^ mv^t he halfJiUed with mmutt «tone« 
€Md the ^iker hoifwW^ ike eatik preHouafy dm^ evt an4 le»eM ai ike 
top J 80 thai no tfoee ef ii eonv^ wili appear, fov the eommodiouinee* 
af iilhffe, whieh sbould be eseouled verj well, tbe ^w finding 
depth enoogk of eartii before reaching the stoaea, tbvaugh which 
water will freely pusa and flow (mt at tbe spat deugned (of it^ hvh^ 
ing the surfaoe kad fvee of a)l nfisietts BK^istaire and it ta brfag fortb^ 
all kinds of oereals. 

**A similap woili lautt be applied to all estates, irinejmvds, nea^ows^, 
orchards, aad otkeis whieh pvoduoe no fruit on eooewit of toe aiueh 
moistiara If yeia have em the apotr none \mk large, flat stoaea ka^ 
8«ppUing your" tieaehea, beA>;ME usiag them you mnatbreah them to 
suit this, hind of aerriee, and they^ should be placed iato the ditofa 
atraig'ht (apnght) find not fiat, £aciag them beside sa BkiUfiiUj thai 
they will aot be too tight to prevent the flow of water. To have thia 
busio^esf well done, begin right, thai is, artia^eidly and with ovder;^ 
through ease and withoutr eonfasi^Mi you wiU sueeeed "Wfj well U 
will be easy to diaw all year ditches, h^ eautiouely ohserang the 
places through wbioh they aret to pass; thea you begia to dig tbea 
out at the lowest spots, casting the, earth all oaoae.aideof thie trsnoh^ 
leaviug the other si4e &ee, to bring thither easily ih» stoiaes, which 
n^U3t be throwQ lA inaaedi»tely» fof fear that^ b^ d«3ayingi the tveach 
might cave ia by effect oi! the wiad^ trauipUng of bei^ o? f^^y «^bher 
accident 

"Thus your undertaking shall be completed at qt^ ^»Af St Si^a Sia 
coiameaced, ia pvose^utiag it. aatil you reach, the high^ spoil of the 
fi,eld. In tUc: meanwhile the, wat^r will take its course as soea ai| the. 
«ipening of ita, way ha# beea perrormed> which could ne| toMi^ places 
bhoat4 you b^ia tha Yrqxk a| tho hiji^h^^t spot, fo^ wsjat of ii^eue air 
lowed to water ; evea this^ would distuib th« di^ag by diiMihar^ag 
into it You y^iU, iaiad> also? that, tbe issuea of water be. weU maa-' 
aged, that they <lo ao| chok^ up afterward^ because ^ waat of i^uet 
water mlgbt ret^grada aad rea4eJ^your labor m^Mfk This ifill b# 
obviated by stoaes aad gKytsj\pMt t»pbya n > wtei rhw4^se aatalai^ 
loag» especially at the spot wheve the niaiA o» mothev tceanth kjlia oat; 
the water. You are fiiudly advised that the es^^Fem^tiea auA eadsi of 
your small ditch^, at theix highest partSi aeed uet to^ hft S# wide ai^ 
in low plaoea^ net being compelled to ^Ueel there sa laacjk waA^r m 
below ; this, nevertheless, remains at your discretion, because they 
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cttft nt)! lie Um> wide in any place in order to reoeire not onfj water 
f^firingiui^ fn»ia the ))Oltom, but alao that from the rain aboTe, i/rhich 
shall not be overlooked 

^ Tbienvork produces sevieml advantages, siiiee at tiie same time an 
eaceese of water and etonee ui-e remoyed from the ground, and that 
water is iHftde Berviceable lor meadows, mills, even for fountains, tlie 
(|aalitiee of it heSng eonsidered, for which Qsefblness it is rendered 
conviQfidahle ; alm^ that improvement ought to be prosecuted by all 
hiMilmadBfieii. Heaide, Bothing is lost in that performance ; because 
the trenebes being filled up to their superficies, all the land is exposed 
and fit fbr tillage^ even te an inch; that can not be said when trenches 
ave l«ft opea, whieb oeenpy much ground, and, in contradistinction 
to tiia othfvs, are liable tk% need repairs from time to time. 

^ Should 8t(me fur replenishing ditches fail on the spot, do not have 
them brouj^ht from alsir^ at great expense, but instead use straw, 
which you may employ in this wise : 

^ The rye straw, on account of its strength, can be used, and this 
falKng, replaee it with wheat straw. Tan will make with it a floor 
iit the dfifiA^ int order^ hmf sttgpexiieiij to etnise an empt^ space below 
for the passage of ik« watery and above this floor you will put two 
feet of earth. The empty space should be one foot high, the thick- 
wee* of the tfeor another foot, and the two of e^vrth will make four 
feel depth of the ditch, 'l^ese ditches must be only two feet and a 
half wide, narrovrer by^six inches than others, for the subjcition of 
straw, for fear of choking up the empty space below, by caving in on 
account of its weight the earth put on the top. 'ilie mother trench, 
recipient of water, mast nttt be wider than the others, cscmsidering 
the difficulties of the straw; but this may be overcome by using two 
mother trenches, or only one so deep that it will suffice to collect all 
the water directed to it The straw euo^ht to be arranged into bun- 
dles one foot thi^ and two and a half long, tied up even at three 
equidistant places. 

''In order to lay these bundles as they ought be, you will make the 
ditch narrower at the bottom than at the top, not in declivity or slope, 
but perpendicular, contracting unto square at the place whereon the 
flfwr is to be laid!, to rest firm and secure as npon walls. The con- 
tcaction at each; sidle mast be six taobes; tlms the lowest place of 
the ditch wiU be one ibot and a half, and twi> and six inches at the 
widest part, which is the top. Should you suspect your ditches and 
drains of being too small, the remedy is not to widen them, consider. 
ing the difficulties of the straw, but it consists in their number;^ for, 
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as already said, you can not have too many of them, and yon never 
will remove too much water from a swamp or marshy ground. Thus 
ypu must be careful to dig a sufficient number of them and so well 
disposed, that they may discharge the ones upon the others by 
branches connecting them, in order to conduct all the water of the 
field into the mother trench and empty it at the proper place. 

" Straw, thus employed, will last a long time; for it is admitted that| 
being inclosed within the earth and without the effects of air, straw 
remains sound over a hundred years. I am a witness that some 
sound straw was found entire in the midst of an old, ruined house, 
and the wall appeared to be the work of former ages. Therefore, 
use it without scruple, with the understanding that if it should rot 
at the end of a hundred years, those who will come then, may change 
*t if they have a mind to." 

On the subject of the straw to replenish trenches^ as 
indicated by Oliver de Serres, Victor Yrart, in a remark 
added to the edition of the works of the illustrious writer, 
and published by the Agricultural Society at Paris, A. D. 
1804, says: 

'' It might prove safe and cheap, in the above case, to use faggots 
made of small alder tree branches, which keep well in water, and 
for want of them, other branches, which, placed at the bottom allow, 
through their interstices, free exit to water, and afford all the advan- 
tages of straw, without its drawbacks." 

From the above important quotation, it follows that the 
invention of underground causeways for draining tillable 
lands can not be claimed, by an English author, even a 
Walter Bligh or an Elkington. The latter was a Warwick- 
shire farmer, gifted with an observing mind and great 
perseverance, who, toward the end of the last century, 
drained wet lands and was so successful as to attract the 
attention of the parliament and to obtain very many 
recompenses. But his method is not much different from 
Oliver de Serres' stone system. Elkington's process does 
not admit of mother trenches, in order to lead the water 
out of the fields and appropriate it for divers uses. 
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There are three manners of disposing of the water : 

1. Water sinks into permeable, inferior layers, through 
a well filled with stones. 

2. Should the well require a depth of more than thirteen 
feet, its office is supplied by boring a hole with a rod, until 
it reaches a porous strata. 

3. Water springs up, like in artesian wells, either by 
means of shafts or wells conveniently situated, and then 
removed through discharging pipes. 

This method named Elkington's, consisting in the double 
contrivance of wells and underground ditches combined, 
requires special dispositions, according to the configura- 
tion of the ground ; it combines, also, drains with shafts 
and artesian wells. 



DRAIN PIPES USED IN FRANCE, A. D. 1620. 

The invention of drainage pipes has always been con- 
ceded to England. Should the statement contained in 
the following letter prove to be beyond controversy, we 
ought to say, the English have shown the importance of 
using underground pipes to drain the land, but this inven- 
tion is of French origin : 

"Sir: I read in the Journal of Practical Agriculture your essay 
on drainage scarcely begun, and already full of interest ; it foretells 
deep attraction when it treats of its influence on crops, manures, etc. 

" In the conclusions of your chapter on the history of drainage, a 
contrivance known to antiquity, you show three degrees in the 
periods of progress through which it came to us. 

" The first, its origin, perhaps, was the practice of it among the 
Romans, as related by Columella and Palladius. 

"The second, in which our priority over England is established, 
thanks to Oliver de Serres. 

"The third, in which you abandon the whole conquest to the Eng- 
lish, because they substituted tiles and pipes for other materials. 
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" Tke laHey fhrriixl i» iiHtee^i cftpila) ; )ier&lofbre k ^as (farlmess ; 
oow 1^ i» a ^eievHie. The lasl isipi?>(>reaieitti eie?al»d draima^^e fFom 
the rank of an agricultaral drudj];ery U^ ik» epbei^ of iiKluKlry ;• 
caased men of genius to olastex around ; attracted iht attentioa of 
men of the world and the powerful support of an enlightened, par- 
tial gOYortimenfe 

** This lucky improvement, this starth^ pmaft, I may ray, shall not 
be^ (l«i(iedi Vy »6c |o tha ]^gjiiak ; it^ would be in bad taste te claim 
glory fer an iaveuticim "^r^eA v^ failed to viaka \t £niitf\tk 1 will 
only state that the same idea of this impro^ment waa realized ia 
1620, about the time when Oliver de Serrea published his workeu 

** Wlth?B the town of Mawbeuge, in my own neighborhood, was a 
oiMiv>eiit ot meol^^ the c^oeli ef i«» ereetioii eonld easily be ascer- 
tained ; ita ehape) ia stUil a pnfo sfieoimea ol gc^thie aifyle^ Th e convent 
did not escape the repuUic of 1793^ and the aspee^t and inmates have 
changed, but its wide and splendid garden waa respected. Was it 
on account of its reputation ? It is well known that, from immemo- 
rial time, it was renowned for ita fertility, the beauty and earliness 
of itii fruit and for the friability of its soil. 

'^ The estate was sold, aivl last year the premises underwent re- 
pairs: the prolific garden was turned into pleasure ground, park 
n'ltb fouataios^ drivinjir cause waye, artificial elevalioDi» tti ^ound, 
and so forth. This overturning disek>sed the secret of its mAirvel- 
ous reputation. 

^Two complete and regular pipe drains extended thn>ughout the 
wliole^krdefif at the depth of four leet 

'' Om ef th^ dram* had all its plpe« nidiatiii<f ta a sinking well 
situate in a central position ; the other waa made of pipes all paral- 
lel, ending at a collecting pipe which discharged into, a cellar. 

" ITie owner had the kindness to give me two pipes as specimens. 
of curiosity; they are about ten inches long and four inches in diame- 
ter; one end expands into a funnel-shape, the other tapers iBto>a 
cone ; they arc made of an argilo-silicioua composition like most of 
onr earthenware, which is very hard and becomes very mneh glased 
in burning, thereby becoming unalterable; all were ^oad well pve- 
Borvetf ; they were evidently made by hand and lathe. 

'' When was the drain constructed ? No particular data is given. 
Ktr^. left by the monks might solve the questioo ; at any rate, eom.* 
tombs, placed over the drain in 1620, show it to be anterior; bete, 
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then, i» as «iiei«nt dm^age, ¥>A4e witk mftsl«rljp hiuia^ ihvee Iraii- 
dre^ and fop^ v^uFa »go^ whi«»by is ite diaM^fld^mt, syfitea, mict m«K 
teiiala, ia uuek like Hmm. of the pKeeett^ di^.. 

el tk^ lacla, it remains for me te 
^^^^_^^^^^ elate tliair die pavftleBkm were giTeii 

[Fig. 1. Pipe Drains of 1620, fuuivi at /,. ^^ v* v> 

MattiMHge, Fmace.} <Mfii«r af Ike erta«a, antt bjn hif» soft- 

:a«ki»v in J bro^ei^ a diatin^ished fi^icoitiiirkife, Hpho waa preeeii^ 
wken Ike eJieavialuMM were mude. 




Having shown, at considerable lengthy tbe origin of 
dmTi9'ge ill Fraace^ it maj ha wdl t<» devQta a few pag^ 
ta the i0trod«cCti^ii of tl^is impr^veiaQai iuto Eagland. 

The £r»t W4>rk pabUah<^) e» Ae scihject hy an BngUsh 
author, Capt. Walter Bligh, already referred to. His 
work, the Engush IMPROVER Improved, or, T^ Survey 
of Husbandry Surve^edy yvm published iu 1650. The 
principlea of dmiuage^ «dvacat;c«l by Capt. Bligh, are thiis 
expresftefd hj Jasiah Parker, »R eminent practieal drainer 
in England, in the Tth vol. of the Journal of the Roy at 
Agricuttural Society: 

"' In. Uia inRtrt(ol.iaK^a Uv^ 6)i^i«g||^efkM)di«k^anddraHi|ngrtreikeheft 
of wat^r-nieadpw9, the aulkor^sti^^a of Ike laljter * * A ud ibr thy dra^r in- 
iiig trench f it mnai he BA9de sot deejp^ Ihal it gee to Ike boltf^a of. Ilie 
C0I4 Kpewing moyst water, tliat feed* Ike flagg ai^i the rosk; for the 
widenesae of it, use Ihine o^wn Hhertj, Wi be^ 8iAre to nw^ke il tm 
wide aa thou may eel goe ta Ike hottoBst of it^ wkieh mnsl Ue. 9e hm 
aa aaj mojsture Ijelh, whiok mojatiure U9tMiUj lyeth Uiikder Ike onrer 
and 8c<;K>iid a^warlh of the eart^, in aome gra^i op a»iid, o^r elnei^ 
wl^ere some greater atones, are mi|(t wUk <>\»s, lAndec whieh tkt^u, 
mii«jt g<,^3t haK QBie spade's grafl deep al, \m^ Yea>9«ippo»e thi«i' 
corr«l>|ion. that feeda and ^oMrinke^k tk». V9^ o« fti^> ek^nld Ue <k 
' av4 or foHr-^)ol deepe; Ift Ike hollow of ili theu wmt »t>e^ if es^er 
tiuMA will- dr lorn il Iib^ purj^os^iv or niialftB^ |]k« vilufceal ikdvaataeej ^ 
ciihef ilQaj^ffiijj^ or dx^fiing, wilk««l. ^^kkk tkfi!> w«l«r cmi mk have 
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its kindly operation ; for though the water fatten naturally, yet still 
this coldnesse and moysture lies gnawing within, and not being 
taken clean away, it eates out what the water fattens ; and so the 
goodnesse of the water is, as it were, riddled, screened, and strained 
out into the land, leaving the richnesse and the leannesse sliding away 
from it' In another place, he replies to the objectors of floating, 
that it. will breed the rush, the flagg, and mare-blab; *only make 
thy drayning-trenches deep enough, and not too far off thy floating 
course, and I'l^ warrant it they drayn away that under-moysture, 
fylth, and veiiom as aforesaid, that maintains them.; and then be- 
lieve me, or deny Scripture, which 1 hope thou doust not, as Bildad 
said unto Job, ' Can the rush grow without mire, or the flagg with- 
out water?* Job viii, 11. That interrogation plainly showes that 
the rush can not grow, the water being taken from the root ; for it is 
not the moystenesse upon the surface of the land, for then every 
shower should increase the rush, but it is that which lyeth at the 
root, which, drayned away at the bottom, leaves it naked and barren 
of relief* 

" The author frequently returns to this charge, explaining over and 
over again, the necessity of removing what we call bottom-water, and 
which he well designates as * filth and venom.' 

" In the course of my operations as a drainer, I have met with, or 
heard of so many instances of swamp-drainage, executed precisely 
according to the plans of this author, and sometimes in a superior 
manner — the conduits being formed of walling stone, at a period 
long antecedent to the memory of the living — that 1 am disposed to 
consider the practice of deep drainage to have originated with Capt 
Bligh, and to have been preserved by imitators in various parts of 
the country; since a book, which passed through three editions in 1 

the time of the Commonwealth, must necessarily have had an ex- 
tensive circulation, and enjoyed a high renown. Several compli- 
mentary autograph verses, written by some imitators and admirers 
of the ingenious Bligh, are bound up with the volume. I find, also, \ 

not unfrequently, very ancient deep drains in arable fields, and some . ( 

of them still in good condition ; and in a case or two, I have met 
with several ancient drains six feet deep, placed parallel with each 
other, but at so great a distance asunder, as not to have commanded 
a perfect drainage of the intermediate space. The author from ^ 
whom I have so largely quoted, is the earliest known to me, who has 
had the sagacity to distinguish between the transient effect of rain, 
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and the constant action of stagnant bottom water in maintaining 
land in a wet condition." 

The next important step in the progress of drain- 
age in England, was by Joseph Elkington, an illiterate 
Warwickshire Farmer ; but a man who undoubtedly pos- 
sessed more than ordinary ability, if not absolute genius. 
His discovery and subsequent practice created such a 
sensation throughout England and Scotland, but more es- 
pecially in the agricultural circles, that at the solicitation 
of the Board of Agriculture,' Parliament in 1795, voted 
him £1,000, as a reward for his discovery in the drainage 
of land. 

Elkington being incapable of writing out his discovery 
and system of drainage, so that others might be benefited 
by such a work, the Board of Agriculture appointed a 
Mr. John Johnstone to visit Elkington's principal works, 
and study them carefully, and record it for the benefit of 
others. Mr. Johnstone accordingly studied the Elking- 
ton system of drainage, and wrote a treatise on it. Re- 
cent writers charge Mr. Johnstone with giving his own 
opinions in many instances, rather than those of Mr. Elk- 
ington. 

He gives the following statement of Elkington's dis- 
covery : 

**In the year 1763, Elkington was left by his father in the posses- 
sion of a farm called Prince-Thorp, in the parish of Stretton-upon- 
Dunsmore, and county of Warwick. The soil of this farm was so 
poor, and, in many places, so extremely wet, that it was the cause 
of rotting several hundreds of his sheep, which first induced him, 
if possible, to drain it This he begun to do, in 1764, in a field of 
wet clay soil, rendered almost a swamp, or shaking bog, by the 
springs which issued from an adjoining bank of gravel and sand, 
and overflowed the surface of the ground below. To drain this 
field, which was of considerable extent, he cut a ti^nch about four 
or five feet deep, a little below the upper side of the bog, where the 
wetness began to make its appearance ; and, afler proceeding with 
3 
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it in this direction and at this depth, he found it did not reach the 
pi-incipal body of subjacent water from which the evil arose. On 
perceiving this, he was at a loss how to proceed, when one of his 
servants came to the field with an iron crow^ or bar, for the purpose 
of making holes for fixing sheep hurdles in an adjoining part of the 
farm, as represented on the plan. Having a suspicion that his drain 
was not deep enough, and desirous to know what strata lay under it, 
he took the iron bar, and having forced it down about four feet be- 
low the bottom of the trench, on pulling it out, to his astonishment, 
a great quantity of water burst up through the hole he had thus 
made, and ran along the drain. This led him to the knowledge, that 
wetness may be often produced by water confined farther below the 
surface of the {ground, than it was possible for the usual depth of 
drains to reach, and that an auger would be a useful instrument to 
apply in such cases. Thus, chance was the parent of this discovery, 
as she oftens is of other useful arts ; and fortunate it is for society, 
when such accidents happen to those who have sense and judgment 
to avail themselves of hints thus fortuitously given. In this manner 
he soon accomplished the drainage of his whole farm, and rendered 
it so perfectly dry and sound, that none of his flock was ever after 
afiected with disease. 

''By the success of this experiment, Mr. Elkington's fame, as a 
drainer, was quickly and widely extended; and, after having suc- 
cessfully drained several farms in his neighborhood, he was, at last, 
very generally employed for that purpose, in various parts of the 
kingdom, till about thirty years ago, when the country had the mel- 
ancholy cause to regret his loss. From his long practice and experi- 
ence, he became so successful in the works he undertook, and so 
skillful in judging of the internal strata of the earth, and the nature 
of springs, that, with remarkable precision, he could ascertain where 
to find water, and trace the course of springs that made no appear- 
ance on the surface of the ground. During his practice of more 
than thirty years, he drained in various parts in England, particu- 
larly in the midland counties, many thousand acres of land, which, 
from being originally of little or no value, soon became as useful as 
any in the kingdom, by producing the most valuable kinds of grain, 
and feeding the best and healthiest species of stock. 

"Many have erroneously entertained an idea that Elkington's 
skill lay solely in applying the auger for the tappifig of springs, with- 
out attaching any merit to his method of conducting the drains. 
The accidental circumstance above stated, gave him the first notion 
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of nsing an auger, and directed his attention to the profession and 
practice of draining, in the course of which he made various useful 
discoveries, as will be afterward explained. With regard to the use 
of the auger, though there is every reason to believe that he was led 
to employ that instrument from the circumstance already stated, and 
did not derive it from any other source of intelligence, yet there 
is no doubt that others might have hit upon the same idea without 
being indebted for it to him. It has happened, that, in attempts to 
discover mines by boring, springs have been tapped, and ground 
thereby drained, either by letting the water down, or by giving it 
vent to the surface; and that the auger has been likewise used in 
bringing up water in wells, to save the expense of deeper digging; 
but that it had been used in draining land^ before Mr, Elkington 
made that discovery^ no one has ventured to assert.** 

Johnstone sums up this system as follows : 

" Draining, according to Elkington's principles, depends chiefly 
upon three things : 

" 1. Upon discovering the main spring or source of the evil 
" 2. Upon taking the subterraneous bearings ; and, 
** 3. By making use of the auger to reach and tap the springs, 
when the depth of the drain is not sufficient for that purpose. 

" The first thing, therefore, to be observed is, by examining the 
adjoining high grounds, to discover wkat strata they are composed 
of; and then to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the inclination of 
diese strata, and their connection with the ground to be drained, 
and thereby to judge at what place the level of the spring comes 
nearest to where the water can be cut ofl^, and most readily dis- 
charged. The surest way of ascertaining the lay or inclination of 
the different strata, is, by examining the bed of the nearest streams, 
and the edges of the banks that are cut through by the water, and 
any pits, wells, or quarries that may be in the neighborhood. After 
the main spring has been thus discovered, the next thing is to ascer- 
tain a line on the same level, to one or both sides of it, in which the 
drain may be conducted, which is one of the most important parts 
of the operation, and one on which the art of draining in a scientific 
manner essentially depends. 

" Lastly, the use of the auger, which, in many oases, is the sine 
qua non of the business, is to reach and tap the spring when the 
depth of the drain does not reach it ; where the level of the outlet 
will not admit of its being cut to a greater depth ; and where the 
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expense of suoh euttiiig would be great, and the execution of i^ 
difficult 

** According to these principles, this system of draining has been 
attended with extraordinary consequences, not only in laying tho 
land dry in the vicinity of the drain, but also springs, wells, and 
wet ground, at a considerable distance, with which there was no 
apparent connection." 

About the year 1810, it was deemed advisable to change 
the former system of draining. Flat and hollow tiles 
were at first adopted. Tile drainage appears to have been 
put in practice, for the first time, at Netherby, in North- 
umberland, upon the estate of Sir James Graham. '^ A 
tile and sole, with a few inches of stone, is the ne pltts 
ultra of draining :" thus reads the Journal af the Society 
of Agriculture of Englandj vol. II, p. 293. It seems that 
for a period of thirty years, there appeared no possibility 
of improving on the method invented in 1810. 

But it remained for the agriculturists of the nineteenth 
century to establish a system of drainage in accordance 
with scientific principles — to make it more general in its 
application ; to provide apparatus and machinery for the 
more precise and uniform construction of the drains, as 
well as the tile ; and the entire art has been so much im- 
proved that all previous experiments and systems vanish 
into almost nothingness in comparison. 

The ancient mode of draining, successful as it may have 
been, yet inefScient as it certainly was, subjected those who 
practiced it to many inconveniences, while itself was sub- 
ject to many liabilities from which the modern or English 
system of tile draining Is exemp;t. Not only was that sys- 
tem attended with many inconveniences in construction, 
for want of proper materials, but even when constructed 
was liable to become deranged in a comparatively short 
period of time, and to repair them was attended with not 
raly great ezpeii<Utu£4^but{ire«t inaonywieac^ aud labort 
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!l&l»s!8e, tkede drsiins, inade of wood, dtone, ietc., Befved for 
the single ptu^ose of draining the springs and stagnant 
snrfo<;e water only, while the modern ones, made of tile, not 
only serve this same purpose, but also accomplish some 
other advantageous tesults. 

It soon became manifest that these wooden and stone 
drains were sadly deficient in permanency, and great pains 
were taken to substitute something better. It was some- 
what of an improvement when the plan was adopted of dig- 
ging a canal or ditch, and covering the bottom with brick, 
and then placing on these brick, to the thickness of a foot 
or more, large-sized pebbles or brickbats. These drains 
proved more durable and less liable to become deranged 
than the previous ones, and while they drained a given 
quantity of water in less time, they accomplished that one 
object only. 

This system was in turn abandoned, and a wooden pipe, 
or bom'ds forming a kind of covered triangular trough, was 
substituted. When these troughs were fitted in the bot- 
tom of the drain, the drain itself was then closed with turf, 
soil or earth. But this system was found to be very ex- 
pensive, and accomplished the one object only, viz : drain- 
ing the surface water and the spring water, and this very 
imperfectly. 

Another great error was committed with this system, 
namely, the ditches were made so shallow that even when 
plowing with their shallow plows, the conduit was dis- 
turbed. The result was that when the winters were se- 
vere, the drains were frozen up, and were, in consequence, 
not only worthless, but an actual damage, because the soil 
underwent all the phenomena that it does in winter — kill- 
ing wheat; and it Was late in the spring before they were 
in a serviceable condition. Hence, at the season when 
they should have been of the utmost importance, they 
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were entirely useless, because at that season there is not 
only the most water in the soil, but it is also a period when 
the water produces the most injurious results to the grow- 
ing plants. 

Mr. Baxter, an Englishman, was perhaps the first one 
to indicate the disadvantages arising from shallow drains. 
He describes the results as follows 2 

"In the year 1819, 1 drained an eight acre field according to the 
old system. The pipes were laid from twenty to twenty-four inches 
beneath the surface, and twenty-eight feet apart I soon became 
convinced that very little benefit would accrue from this system^ 
The crops were no better than before the piece was drained — the 
tilth no better or easier, in spite of the best manures which I could 
procure. These drains were filled with stone, and covered with turf; 
but, being compelled to bring the stone some distance, it made the 
drains very expensive. In 1832, I redrained the same field accord- 
ing to the new system ; that is, I made the drains three feet deep at 
parallel distances of thirty-two feet The advantages of this system 
were at once apparent The soil was sufficiently dry for purposes of 
cultivation much sooner than that not underdrained ; the water fur- 
rows disappeared, and with them, the expense of keeping the field 
clean after seeding. No more manures of any kind were applied, 
and yet the product was fully one third more than previous to under- 
draining. Since I have commenced deep or thorough draining, all 
my crops yield fully one third more. By deep draining, the water 
can at once flow unhindered from the field, and the soil is conse^ 
quently in a condition to be worked at a much earlier date after a 
rain than that which is not underdrained. A given underdrained field 
will sustain more cattle in a good condition than one which has not 
been so treated. Then, the crop, too, will ripen earlier, and the la- 
bor, in clay soil, is lightened fully one fifth for cattle or horses, 
while the soil itself is rendered in much better condition. The cli- 
mate even is improved everywhere where deep draining is practiced. 
It is the most effective means of radically removing miasma that con 
be introduced." 

The great advantages consequent upon deep draining 
were then made manifest by actual experiment twenty-five 
years ago. About the same time, another very important 
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invention was introduced, namely, the clay pipe, or drain- 
ing tiles. The credit of this most important discovery is 
due to Mr. Smith, of Deanston, in Scotland. A distin- 
guished mechanic and director of a cotton factory, Mr. 
Smith, wondering at the infertility of a piece of ground 
contiguous to that factory, after a minute observation, 
came to the conclusion that an excess of moisture was th^ 
cause of it, and without any knowledge of what had eithei 
been written or done by former agriculturists, it occurred 
to him that covered drains would answer an excellent pur- 
pose to drain tillable lands. His success was great, and 
much talked of in the neighborhood. In 1833, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet under the title of Smithes Hemarks on 
thorough Draining;^ and although he was not the first in- 
ventor of this method, he rendered to England and Scot- 
land the service of introducing his method of drainage, 
which greatly increased the fertility of British lands. We 
must acknowledge, in honor to that country, that land 
owners and the government acted in this case with more 
promptitude than is usual with them. Even Sir Robert 
Peel, in 1840, had part of his estate at Drayton, Staflford- 
shire, drained by Mr. Smith. 

This new art of draining swept like a wildfire over 
Great Britain, and drainage soon became more and more 
general in England and Scotland. The great importance 
of this system of draining was not only acknowledged and 
advocated by the agriculturists of England, but the gov- 
ernment gave the most substantial testimonials of its con- 
fidence in the system as an augmenter of products. A 
fund of two million pounds sterling, equal to ten millions 
of dollars, was appropriated as a fund to be loaned to 
farmers, to be expended in dfainage — six and a half per 
cent, of the loan to be annually refunded, but at the expi- 
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ration of twenty-two years, the entire fund to be extin- 
guished. 

Not only landlords drained their lands, but the tenants 
even, when their lease expired at the end of six years, 
drained the land they cultivated with advantage and profit 
to themselves. In consequence of the great advantages 
arising from drainage in England, a law was enacted reg- 
ulating the amount to be allowed tenants for draining the 
landlord's farm, also, a law fixing the increased value of 
farms which are underdrained, for purposes of hypotheca- 
tion, etc. 

Tiles were at first made by hand. English inventive 
genius was not long in forwarding this industry. As drain- 
age spread, machines came in demand to supersede manual 
labor. The first one, turning out flat and hollow tiles at 
once, was made by Irving, during the year 1842.* Imme- 
diately after this, the Marquis of Tweeddale, Mr. Ransome, 
then Mr. Etheredge, invented other machinery for the 
same purpose.^ But, to manufacture subterranean pipes 
in two pieces was evidently useless complication. Mr. 
John Read was then happily inspired with the idea of sub- 
stituting cylindrical pipes for tiles. Therefore, this man- 
ufacturer added to the ancient process of drainage, the 
last improvement which it has attained. The first ma- 
chinery of this kind was exhibited in 1843, at the Derby 
Agricultural Fair, It won premiums of silver medals, and 
was the object of minute and encomiastic descriptions by 
Josiah Parkes, who was struck with its importance. Since 
that time, every year ushers in new improvements on its 
construction. 

Elkington's attention was specially directed to springs, 
and the merit of his system consisted of relieving the 

iJournal of the Royal Society of Agriculture, Vol. IV, p. 370 (1843). 
' Jouroal of the Royal Society of Agriculture, Vol. Ill, p. 398. 
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arable soil from the effects of water issuing from below up- 
ward. Now, it is well known that, in many places as 
much injury is done to crops by the retention of rain water 
in the soil as from springs. In cases where the soil re- 
tained the rains, fields could not be drained by an auger 
hole and a ditch or two. 

Smith, of Deanston's system consisted in cutting paral- 
lel drains at regular intervals over the entire field, without 
regard to springs or other sources of subterranean moist- 
ure. His characteristic views were, in brief, as follows : 

" 1. Frequevvt drains at intervals of from ten to twenty-four feet 

"2. Shallow depth — ^not exceeding thirty inches — designed for 
the single purpose of freeing that depth of soil from stagnant and 
injurious water. 

"3. ^ Parallel drainSy at regular distances^ carried throughout the 
whole field, without reference to the wet and dry appearance of por- 
tions of the field,' in order ' to provide frequent opportunities for the 
water rising from below and falling on the surface, to pass freely 
and completely ofl:' 

" 4. Direction of the minor drains ' down the steep,* and that of 
the mains along the bottom of the chief hollow — tributary mains be- 
ing provided for the lesser hollows. The reason assigned for the 
minor drains following the line of steepest descent, was, that 'the 
stratification generally lies in sheets, at an angle to the surface.' 

" 5. As to material — Stones preferred to tiles and pipes." 

From 1833 to 1854, several systems of drainage were 
advocated throughout Great Britain. All, however, agreed 
that " tile '^ was the best material for a conduit for the 
water ; but these systems differed from each other in the 
distance between as well as the depth of the drains. The 
merit of each of these systems will be discussed in the 
practical portion of this treatise. 

Drainage was readily introduced into Belgium and Ger- 
many, where it produced as happy results as in England. 
The governments of these respective countries cheerfully 
extented to the system all the encouragement which could 
4 
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reasonably be expected. To such an extent did these 
governments manifest their appreciation of the system, 
that they actually purchased tile machines, manufactured 
tile, and established depots for the sale of them at low 
rates, so as to place them within the reach of almost iall 
tenants and landholders. The impulse thus given by 
government itself soon produced the happiest results. 
Experiments conducted here and there, at the instance of 
the government, convinced even the most skeptical of the 
great advantages to be derived from underdraining ; the 
praises of the system found an echo in every nook and 
corner of the coiintry ; and nothing ever was so universally 
practiced in Germany in so short a time from the period 
of its first introduction as thorough draining. 



DRAINAGE IN FRANCE. 

From returns gathered about the middle of 1856, it ap- 
pears that there were then about 80,000 English acres of 
thorough-drained land, and 396 tile works in France. 
The money expended in draining, from 1850, when this 
improvement was begun in France, up to the summer of 
1856, accordingly amounts to $8,000,000; the expense of 
draining being about $20 per acre. 

During the draining season (autumn) of 1856, up to 
January 1, 1857, no less than 85,000 acres were drained. 

Of these 165,000 acres, only 45,000 acres were drained 
by care or assistance of the government ; the remainder 
is the work of private enterprise. When will American 
farmers become convinced that thorough draining is one 
of the mo9t important aids to agriculture I 
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DRAINAGE IN THE UNITED STATEa 

The introduction of tile drainage in the United States 
may be given in a very few words. The following account, 
prepared by a correspondent of the New York Tribune^ 
and corrected and revised by the editor of the Country 
Gentleman, is perhaps the best account that has yet been 
written on the subject. It is true, we might state, that 
**Mr. John Johnston, of Geneva, N. Y., introduced tile 
draining on his farm in 1835 ; that, in 1848, John Dela- 
field of Seneca county, N. Y., introduced the first tile 
machine (Scragg's patent, imported from England) ;" and 
with this passing notice proceed to the next chapter. 
But those for whom this treatise is written will naturally 
inquire, " What induced him to drain ? Where did he ob- 
tain tile ? How much and in what manner did he drain ? 
What did it cost? Did it payf and a host of other 
questions. It will, therefore, be satisfactory, even at the 
expense of some space, to present a detailed statement of 
all the circumstances surrounding and attending his 
efforts. 

JOHN Johnston's system of drainage. 

Mr. John Johnson, near Geneva, N. Y., at one time 
esteemed a fanatic by his neighbors, has come of late 
years to be generally known as " the father of tile drain- 
age in America." After thirty years of precept and twenty- 
two of example, he has the satisfaction of seeing his favor- 
ite theory fully accepted, and, to some extent, practically 
applied throughout the country. Not without labor, how- 
ever, nor without much skepticism, ridicule and contro- 
versy has this end been attained ; and if, now that his 
head is whitened and his course all but run, he finds him- 
self respected, and appealed to by persons in every state 
of the Union, he does not forget that it has been by much 
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tribulation that he has worked out this exceeding great 
weight of glory. Mr. Johnston is a Scotchman, who came 
to this country thirty-nine years ago, and purchased the 
farm he now occupies, on the easterly shore of Seneca 
lake, a short distance from Geneva. With the pertinacity 
of his nation, he staid where he first settled, through ill 
fortune and prosperity, wisely concluding that, by always 
bettering his farm, he would better himself, and make 
more money in the long run than he could by shifting un- 
easily from place to place in search of sudden wealth. He 
was poor enough at the commencement ; but what did that 
matter to a frugal, industrious man, willing to live within 
his means, and work hard to increase them ? And so, 
with unflagging zeal, he has gone on from that day to 
this. 

HIS FARM. 

His first purchase was 112 acres of land, well situated, 
but said to be the poorest in the county. He knew better 
than that, however, for although the previous tenant had 
all but starved upon it, and the neighbors told him such 
would be his own fate, he had seen poorer land forced to 
yield large crops in the old country, and so he concluded 
to try the chances for life or death. The soil was a heavy 
gravelly clay, with a tenacious clay subsoil, a perfectly 
tight reservoir for water, cold, hard-baked, and cropped 
down to about the last gasp. The magician commenced his 
work. He found in the barn-yard a great pile of manure, 
the accumulations of years, well rotted, black as ink, and 
^^ mellow as an ash-heap." This he put on as much land 
as possible, at the rate of twenty-five loads to the aere^ 
plowed it in deeply, sowed his grain, cleaned out the weeds 
as well as he could, and the land on which he was to starve 
gave him about forty bushels of wheat per acre. The re- 
sult was, as usual, attributed to luck, and anything but 
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ikfi real camie. To torn over such deep furrows was sheer 
folly, and such heavy dressings of manure would not fail 
to destroy the seed. But it didn't; and let our farmers 
remember that it never will ; and if they wish to get rich, 
let them cut out this article, read it often, and follow the. 
example of our fanatical Scotch friend. 

This system of deep plowing and heavy manuring 
wrought its result in due time. Paying off his debt, put- 
ting up buildings, and purchasing stock each year, to fat- 
ten and sell, Mr. Johnston after seventeen years of hard 
work at last found himself ready to incur a new debt, and 
to commence laying tile drains. Of the benefits to be 
derived from drainage he had long been aware ; for he 
recollected that when he was only ten years of age, his 
grandfather, a thrifty farmer in Scotland, seeing the good 
effects of some stone drains laid down upon his place, had 
said : " Varily, I believe the whole airth should be 
drained." This quaint saying, which needs but little 
qualification, made a lasting impression on the mind of 
the boy, that was to be tested by the man, to the perma- 
nent benefit of this country. 

Without sufficient means himself, he applied for a loan 
to the Bank of Geneva, and the president, knowing his 
integrity and industry, granted his request. In 1835 tiles 
W0re not made in this country, so Mr. Johnston imported 
some as samples, and a quantity of the '^ horse-shoe " 
pattern were made in 1838, at Waterloo. There was no 
machine for producing them, so they were made by hand 
and molded over a stick. This slow and laborious process 
brought their cost to $24 per thousand, but even at this 
enormQOS price, Mr. Johnston determined to use them. 
^i8 ditdbies were opened and his tile laid, and then what 
sport for the neighbors ! They poked fun at the deluded 
man; tkey ca^me and counseled with him, all the while 
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watching his bright eye and intelligent face for signs of 
lunacy; they went by wagging their heads and saying, 
^^ Aha ! " and one and all said he was a consummate ass to 
put crockery under ground and bury his money so fruit- 
lessly. Poor Mr. Johnston ! he says he really felt ashamed 
of himself for tx'ying the new plan, and when people riding 
past the house would shout at him, and make contemptuous 
signs, he was sore-hearted and almost ready to conceal his 
crime. But what was the result? Why this : that land 
which was previously sodden with water, and utterly 
unfruitful, in one season was covered with luxuriant crops, 
and the jeering skeptics were utterly confounded; that in 
two crops all his outlay for tiles and labor was repaid, and 
he could start afresh and drain more land; that the profit 
was so manifest as to induce him to extend his operations 
each succeeding year, and so go on until 1856, when his 
labor was finished, after having laid 210,000 tiles, or more 
than fifty miles in length ! And the fame of this individual 
success going forth, one and another duplicated his ex- 
periment, and were rewarded according to their deserts. 
It was not long after the manufacture of the first lot of 
tiles that a machine was contrived which would make quite 
as well, and faster ; and by its aid they were afforded at 
quite as low a price as after an English machine was im- 
ported. The horse-shoe tile has been used by Mr. John- 
ston almost exclusively, for the reason that they were the 
only kind to be procured at first, and on his hard subsoil, 
finding them to do as well as he could wish, he has not 
cared to make new experiments. He has drains that have 
been in function for more than twenty years without need- 
ing repair, and are apparently as efficient now as they 
were when first laid. In soft land, pipe or sole tiles 
would be preferable, or if horse-shoe were used they 
leihould be placed on strips of rough board, to prevent 
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their sinking into the trench bottom, or being thrown out 
of the regular fall by being undermined by the running 
water. He has not used the plow for opening his trenches, 
for the reason that all his work has been let out by con- 
tract, and the men have opened them by the spade ; charg- 
ing from twelve and a half to fifteen cents per rod for 
opening and making the bottom ready for the tile. The 
laying and filling was done by the owner. 

HIS PRACTICE. 

His ditches are dug only two and a half feet deep, and 
thirteen inches wide at the top, sloping inward to the 
bottom, where they are just wide enough to take the tile. 
One main drain, in which are placed two four-inch tiles 
set eight inches apart, with an arch piece of tile having a 
nine-inch span set on top of them, was dug three and a 
half and four feet deep, and this serves as a conduit for 
the water from a large system of laterals. Drains should 
never be left open in winter, for the dirt dislodged by 
frequent frosts so fills the bottom that it will cost five or 
six cents per rod to clear them ; and, moreover, the banks 
often become so crumbled aT\ay that the ditch can not be 
straddled by a team of horses, and thus most of the fill- 
ing must be done by hand. Mr. Johnston in draining a 
field commences at the foot of i;ach ditch and works up to 
the head. He opens his mains first, and then the lateral 
or small drains, but he lays the tiles in the laterals and 
fills them completely before laying the pipe in the mains. 
The object of this is to prevent the accumulation of sedi- 
ment in the mains, which would naturally be washed from 
the laterals on their first being laid. By commencing at 
the foot of each ditch and working upward, he can always 
get and preserve the regular fall, which may be dictated 
by the features of his field, more easily than by working 
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toward the outlet. A little practice teaches the ditchers 
how to preserve the grade almost as well as if gauges 
were employed ; but before laying the tiles, the instrument 
is applied to test the bottom thoroughly.^ The necessity 
of this precaution will be apparent to any one who reflects 
that if a tile or two in the course of a ditch be set much 
too high or too low at either end, the water quickly forms 
a basin beneath and around, sediment is washed into the 
adjoining pipe, and ultimately even the whole bore is filled 
and the drain stopped. When this happens it will be in- 
dicated after a time by the water appearing at the surface 
of the ground above the spot — drawn upward by capillary 
attraction. In such a case the ditch must be reopened 
and the tile relaid. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr. Johnston says tile- draining pays for itself in two 
seasons, sometimes in one. Thus, in 1847, he bought a 
piece of ten acres to get an outlet for his. drains. It was 
a perfect quagmire, covered with coarse aquatic grasses, 
and so unfruitful that it would not give back the seed sown 
upon it. In 1848 a crop of corn was taken from it, which 
was measured and found to be eighty bushels per acre, and 
as, because of the Irish famine, corn was worth $1 per 
bushel that year, this crop paid not only all the expense 
of drainage, but the first cost of the land as well. 

Another piece of twenty acres, adjoining the farm of 
the late John Delafield, was wet and would never bring 
more than ten bushels of corn per acre. This was drained 
at a great cost, nearly $30 per acre. The first crop after 
this was 83 bushels and some odd pounds per acre. It 
was weighed and measured by Mr. Delafield, and the 
county society awarded a premium to Mr. Johnston. 

1 1 never used a leveling instrument. I always had water, whioh is the 
best instrument. — J. J, 
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Eight acres and some rods of this land, at one side, aver- 
aged 94 bushels, or the trifling increase of 84 bushels per 
acre over what it would bear before those insignificant 
clay tiles were buried in the ground. But this increase 
of crop is not the only profit of drainage; for Mr. John- 
ston says that on drained land one half the usual quantity 
of manure suflSces to give maximum crops. It is not diffi- 
cult to find a reason for this. When the soil is sodden 
with water, air can not enter to any extent, and hence 
oxygen can not eat off the surfaces of soil-particles and 
prepared food for plants; thus the plant must in great 
measure depend on the manure for sustenance, and of 
course the more this is the case, the more manure must 
be applied to get good crops. This is one reason, but 
there are others which we might adduce if one good one 
were not sufficient. 

Mr. Johnston says he never made money until he 
drained, and so convinced is he of the benefits accruing 
from the practice, that he would not hesitate — as he did 
not when the result was much more uncertain than at 
present — ^to borrow money to drain. Drains well laid, 
endure, but unless a farmer intends doing the job well he 
had best leave it alone and grow poor, and move out West, 
and all that sort of thing. Occupiers of apparently dry 
land are not safe in concluding that they need not go to 
the expense of draining, for if they will but dig a three- 
foot ditch in even the driest soil, water will be found in 
the bottom at the end of eight hours, and if it does come, 
then draining will pay for itself speedily. For instance : 
Mr. Johnston had a lot of thirteen acres on the shore of 
the lake, where the bank at the foot of the lot was per- 
pendicular to the depth of thirty or forty feet. He sup- 
posed from this fact, and because the surface seemed very 
dry, that he had no need to drain it. But somehow he 
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lost his crops continually, and as he had put them in as 
well as he knew how, he naturally concluded that he must 
lay some tile. So he engaged an Irishman to open a 
ditch, with a proviso that if water should come into it in 
eight hours, he would drain the entire piece. The top 
soil was so hard and dry as to need an application of the 
pick, but at the depth of a foot it was found to be so wet 
and soft that a spade could easily be sunk to the entire 
depth of ten inches with little force. The ditches were 
made, and in less than the specified time a brave lot of 
water flowed in. The piece was thoroughly drained, and 
the result was an immense crop of corn. The field has 
regularly borne 60 or 70 bushels since. Corn was planted 
for a first crop in this and the preceding instances, be- 
cause a paying crop is obtained in one year, whereas if 
wheat were sown it would be necessary to wait two sea- 
sons. He always drains when the field is in grass, if pos- 
sible, for the ditches can be made easily ; and Spring is 
chosen that the labor may not be interfered with by frosts. 
To show how necessary it is to avoid planting trees 
over drains, we quote a case in point. In a lot adjoining 
his house are four large elms which are marked to be felled, 
and for the reason that the lot was formerly so wet that 
a pond of water stood upon it in winter, and throughout 
the season the children skated and slid upon it. It was 
drained, and all went well for a time ; but after seven 
years Mr. Johnston found his drains did not discharge 
properly, Jind that in certain places the water came to the 
surface, so as to destroy or greatly lessen the crop above 
them. He could not account for the circumstances until 
!he dug down to the drain at each of these spots, when, to 
jhis surprise, he found the tile [two four-inch tile with a 
' semi-circle of nine inch set on top of them,] completely 
choked with fibrous roots of the elms. 
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Mr. Johnston says he never saw one hundred acres in 
any one farm, but a portion of it would pay for draining. 
Mr. Johnston is no rich man who has carried a favorite 
hobby without regard to cost or profit. He is a hard- 
working Scotch farmer, who commenced a poor man, bor- 
rowed money to drain his land, has gradually extended 
his operations, and is now reaping the benefits, in having 
crops of forty bushels of wheat to the acre. He is a gray- 
haired Nestor, who, after accumulating the experience of 
a long life, is now at sixty-eight years of age, written to 
by strangers in every state of the Union for information, 
not only in drainage matters, but all cognate branches of 
farming. He sits in his homestead a veritable Humboldt 
in his way, dispensing information cheerfully through our 
agricultural papers and to private correspondents, of 
whom he has recorded 164 who applied to him last year. 
His opinions are, therefore, worth more than those of a 
host of theoretical men, who write without practice. He 
says that the retrogression of our agriculture in the older 
states, is to be accounted for in our lack of drainage, poor 
feeding of stock, which results in giving a small quantity 
of poor manure, and in not keeping enough to make ma- 
nure. He applies twenty-five loads of manure to the acre 
at the beginning of a rotation, and this lasts throughout 
the course. He learned from his grandfather that no 
farmer could afford to keep any animal that did not im- 
prove on his hands, and that as soon as it was in good 
marketable condition it should be sold and replaced by 
another. This theory he has always carried out, and as 
a natural consequence, has always got higher prices for 
his beef stock, and a ready market in the dullest of times. 

Although his farm is mainly devoted to wheat, yet a 
considerable area of meadow and some pasture has been 
retained. He now owns about SOO acres of land. Tlie 
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yield of wheat has been 40 bushels this year, and in for- 
mer seasons, when his neighbors were reaping 8, .10, or 
15 bushels, he has had 30 and 40. We are informed by him 
that there has been no such crop as the present since 1845, 
either in yield or quality ; and the absence of weevil is 
remarkable. A variety of white wheat from Missouri, 
sown more thinly than usual, has yielded 31 bushels to 
something less than one bushel of seed sown. It headed 
out a fortnight earlier than the Soule's, but ripened later 
— ^probably because thinly sown. Mr. Johnston thinks 
we have been sowing too thickly for fifteen years past 
upon rich land, and there can be no question but that he 
is right. Still, it is better to take a medium course be- 
tween thick and thin sowing, and thus avoid, on the one 
hand, rust, overcrowding, and waste of seed, and on the 
other, placing an entire crop at the mercy of insects which 
may attack it. 

SALT FOE BUST. 

As a sure preventive to rust, to give stiffness to the 
straw, and to expedite the ripening of wheat, by four or 
five days, Mr. Johnston sows five bushels of salt to the 
acre, broadcast, after seeding. He thinks, moreover, that 
for each of the five bushels of salt almost an extra bushel 
of wheat may be expected* 

SIZB OF TILES FOR MAINS AND LATERALS. 

A too common error with improving farmers is that of 
using too small tile for main drains, and too large for lat* 
erals. Those accustomed to the roomy conduits of ordi- 
nary stone drains, suppose that nothing less than a three 
inch bore will conduct the drainage from the surface into 
the mains ; and curiously enough the same persons, un- 
mindful of the large area drained by each system of late* 
rals, err in using mains but little larger in bore than the 
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latter. If any are willing to look into the results of the 
drainage on our Central Park, the most stupendous work 
of the kind in the country, and one of the best conducted, 
they will find that the one and a half inch and two inch 
tiles there used for laterals do not run full even after the 
most violent and protracted rains, and yet from a single 
" system" of twelve acres, the discharge after a recent 
rain was at the rate of 3,000 gallons per hour. This error 
of using too large tile Mr. Johnston fell into, and now 
that he has learned better after a twenty years' experi- 
ence, he cautions his brother farmers against using larger 
than two inch tile for laterals. For mains each farmer 
must provide as the quantity of water to be conducted is 
greater or less. In many cases Mr. Johnston has used 
two rows of four inch, in others six inch, and in one, semi- 
circles of eleven inches, one as top and one as bottom^ 
making a pipe nine inches bore to discharge water. At 
first he had many to take up and replace with large pipe 
to secure a complete discharge. Main drains he makes 
six to eight inches deeper than those emptying into them 
— ^not with an abrupt shoulder, but leveled up, so that the 
descent may take place gradually in the length of two 
tiles — 29 inches — and always giving the laterals a slight 
sidewise direction at the end, so that their water will be 
discharged down stream into the mains. 

Another error he at first fell into was, in having too 
many drains on lowlands, and not enough on the uplands ; 
thus seeking to carry oflF the effect, while the cause — the 
outcropping springs on the hillside — ^remained untouched. 
Where the source of the water is most abundant, the 
means for removing it should most abundantly be furn- 
ished. Rain water falls on hills, sinks to an impervious 
stratum, along which it runs until it either finds a porous 
section through which it can fall to a lower level, or not 
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finding such, continues on the hard bottom of the side of 
the hill, where it crops out in the form of a spring. If 
this spring water is suffered to run down hill, it washes 
the hillside more or less, and coming to the lowland, sinks 
as far as it may into the soil, makes it sodden, and pro- 
duces bad effects. To drain effectually, then, we must 
cut off the supply above, and fewer drains will be neces- 
sary below. Here is the whole secret of the thing, and 
here we see why so much money is spent to so little pur- 
pose by those who think that they should only drain wet 
lowland. Appearances are deceitful, and we should not 
suppose that a seemingly dry upland is really dry. 

Tile works have been established at many places in New 
York state, in several places in Massachusetts, in twelve 
or fifteen counties in Ohio. Some five or six different 
tile machines are in active operation at Cleveland, and are 
unable to supply the demand ; in fact so far as demand is 
concerned, the same may be said of every place at which 
tile are made in Ohio. Michigan, Indiana, Maryland and 
several other states have tile works. 

Considerable draining has been done in the north-west 
part of Ohio, in that region more familiarly known as the 
Black Swamp — a peculiar formation extending over sev- 
eral counties — by means of open ditches. Brush, wood and 
stone drains are not unknown in Ohio ; and within a few 
years past upward of four hundred miles of underdrain- 
ing have been done in Union, Clark, Madison, Fayette, 
Highland and Clinton counties, by means of the so-called 
mole plow — a detailed description of this machine will be 
found in an appropriate portion of this work. 



PART I. 

THEORY OF DRAINAGE. 

INTRODUCTION 

The chief object of drainage is to liberate the super- 
fluous moisture in springy land, or such lands as have ah 
impervious strata near the surface of the soil — ^the carry- 
ing away of the water which accumulates on the surface, 
from rains, snows, or freshets, is a secondary object only 
of thorough drainage. Where there are springs, there is 
a continued tendency of the water to force through the 
superincumbent strata, so as to rise and spread over the 
surface — such land must, eren in times of drought, con- 
tain more than a proper amount of moisture. 

Where there is an impervious subsoil, it is there where 
subterranean waters accumulate and remain a given 
period, and then, perhaps, disappear. As a general thing, 
this ground water sinks the deepest, late in th& summer ; 
in autumn it begins to rise, and in winter and spring it 
attains its maximum hight. Now, when the winter and 
spring waters, from rains and snows, from the surface, 
find their ways down to the waters retained, and resting 
on the subsoil, then the entire soil becomes too thoroughly 
saturated with moisture to admit of tillage operations. 
Winter grains will not succeed at all in such a soil, and 
Bummer crops are at *best very precarious. The roots of 
winter plants, in quest of nourishment, penetrate to the 
Bubsoil, and finding a superabundance of water there, 
become dropsical, and, consequently, perish ; but if the 

(30) 
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roots can possibly find their way into a drier portion of 
the soil, even by returning toward the surface (they not un- 
frequently do so), yet even then they become diseased, and 
the plant becomes unthrifty and yields but a small pro- 
duct ; for, according to the natural tendency, every plant 
pushes its roots downward, and if it does not succeed, it 
is prevented only by the stony or watery condition of 
the subsoil. But even when the water is withdrawn from 
the surface of the field, there is still but little to be hoped 
for in regard to cultivated plants; for the soil, previously 
softened, now hardened by the influence of. the sun's rays 
and air, dbes not permit the requisite circulation of air, 
and prevents the extension of the roots. A very natural 
consequence is, that the plants become diseased and yield 
but little. 

The same condition of things exists also with respect 
to summer crops upon wet grounds. Late sowing, alone, 
can succeed ; the water-hardened soil is very difficult to 
work, and, therefore, affords a very incompetent nidus or 
bed for the growth of plants. Consequently, plants suc- 
ceed badly, under all these circumstances ; an entire fail- 
ure of the crop, indeed, may occur, if a sudden violent 
rain unites its influence with the rising ground water. 

Now a rational agriculture requires that the spring 
and ground water be removed; for, however necessary 
moisture in the soil may be for the successful growth of 
the plants, yet, as we have experienced, an excessive 
moisture produces the opposite effect. An excess of 
moisture in the soil, is recognized by certain water plants, 
such as bent-grass, reeds, shave-grass,moss,ranunculac», 
etc., growing, and gradually crowding out useful plants. 
The color and condition of the plants themselves, also 
indicate the superabundance of moisture in the soil. 
They are generally coarse and reddish, when their plants 
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vegetate in excessive moisture. The standing of rain or 
snow water upon the surface, is also evidence of a super- 
abundance of moisture, or if, afterward, rents or cracks 
appear, or a crust of ice form in the furrows at the slight- 
est frost. Finally, the appearance of the soil at certain 
seasons, shows that it suffers on account of too much 
water. If, for example, the spring winds have dried the 
surface of the ground, so that one would think all the 
moisture gone, and dark spots present themselves upon 
the surface, this shows that much water stands there. 



We will now proceed to give a chapter on soils gene- 
rally, and their properties, then to state how drainage 
operates, and also discuss the advantages of underdrain- 
ing by demonstrating — so far as theory (not hypothesis), in 
its proper sense, is susceptible of demonstration — that 
drainage, 

I. Removes stagnant waters from the surface. 

II. Removes surplus water from under the surface. 

III. Lengthens the seasons. 

IV. Deepens the soil. 

V. Warms the under soil. 

VI. Equalizes the temperature of the soil during the 
season of growth. 

VII. Carries do\^n soluble substances to the roots of 
plants. 

Vin. Prevents " freezing out,'' or " heaving out." 

IX. Prevents injury from drought. 

X. Improves the quality and quantity of the crops. 

XI. Increases the effect of manures. 

XII. Prevents rust in wheat and rot in potatoes. 



CHAPTER I. 



PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 

In a work of this character, it may not be necessary 
to describe the chemical composition of soils, although 
very proper to state what properties are desirable 
for remunerative cultivation. It not unfrequently hap- 
])ens, that the properties or qualities of soil are inhe- 
lent: that is, the cause of productiveness is to be ascribed 
to the peculiar combination of substances composing the 
soil, which no chemical analyses have yet been able to 
discover, and which has not been produced by any arti- 
ficial combination or process. Scientific investigations of 
the soil have accomplished little else than a determination 
of the elementary substances or constituents, as well as 
some inherent properties, such as color, weight, and fa- 
(^ility of combination with other ingredients. A practi- 
cal examination of the adaptation of soil for cultivation, 
1 enders a consideration of some of the other properties 
necessary. 

The physical properties of the soil are of very great 
importance, so far as the culture of plants is concerned; 
It may, perhaps, not be asserting too much to say, that 
the physical properties of the soil exert a more direct in- 
fluence upon the plant, upon the atmosphere in contact 
with it, and upon water, than do the chemical combina- 
tions of its elements. The degree of fineness of the mine- 
ral particles of the soil; its power of cohesion, moisture; 
its adaptation to the percolation of water, and permeation 
of atmosphere ; its power to absorb moisture by capillary 
attraction, to absorb gases, to retain heat or w^armth, ex^ 
ert, perhaps, a greater influence than is generally believed. 
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Therefore, it is, why soils frequently are nearly identicil 
in their chemical analyses, yet differ so materially in their 
productiveness. Underdraining proposes simply to affect 
the physical condition of the soil without disturbing its 
chemical composition. 

Clay — Pure clay forms a very heavy and compact soil ; 
but if it is burned and then ground, it forms a very 
porous soil, and is much better adapted to the growth of 
crops. A soil in which silicious (flinty sand), and calca- 
reous (limey) earths predominate, becomes so hot and 
parched, that the plants wither and die ; on the other 
hand, if these same substances are finely comminuted or 
reduced to powder, they form a soil which absorbs entirely 
too much moisture, and plants suffer in consequence. 

One hundred pounds of calcareous earths in an ordi- 
nary state, will absorb twenty-nine pounds of water, but 
when finely comminuted, will absorb eighty-five pounds.' 
Silicious earths, which usually retain no more than twenty- 
five per cent, of moisture, when properly prepared in a 
chemical laboratory, may be made to retain two hundred 
and eighty per cent, of moisture. 

The variety of colors in soil, is not very considerablo, 
generally brown or gray, changing into yellow ; but some- 
times it is found very red or black ; sometimes it is 
strongly inclined to white, blue or green, and sometimes 
almost endless shades present themselves. The soils all 
appear much darker in the field than in the laboratory, 
because in the former place they are always moist, and in 
the latter, dry. The predominating mineral constituent, 
generally, imparts the color to the soil — thus, a soil in 
which iron predominates, is of a reddish hue, an alumin- 

1 0*rar(lin*s Views of Agriculturo. 
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0U8 one, yellow, a calcareous one, bluish or whitish. When 
humus (decayed vegetable or organic matter) is mingled 
with a soil, it assumes a dark brown or blackish appear- 
ance, so that, in course of time, the original color of the 
soil will entirely disappear. Porphyry, mica schist, the 
clay slates, and thje various sandstone formations produce 
a reddish soil. Basalt produces a brown or black ; ser- 
pentine, green; phonolite or clinkstone (a feldspathic 
rock), white ; sandstone, plaster and white lime produce 
a whitish gray soil. Humus (when derived from turf 
alone) produces at first a grayish brown, but eventually a 
black soil. Luster occurs in connection with color, only 
in instances where a moist clay has been overturned by a 
polished plow or other smooth metallic substance. When 
such polished surfaces occur on the soil, as it is being 
plowed, they are unmistakable evidence of comparative 
nonproductiveness, because they indicate a want of humus 
and porosity. Soils in which mica^ or small shining par- 
ticles, abound, is generally not of good quality. 

The color is of great importance in practical agricul- 
ture, from the well-known fact, that dark colors always 
retain the heat from the sun much longer than light 
colored ones. 

Dark soils are generally acknowledged to be more pro- 
ductive than light ones — but this fertility is due to other 
causes, perhaps, in as great degree, as to the color — they 
generally contain humus, or at least some organic matter. 
If, then, we assume the importance of the color of the 
soil as a fixed fact, and as a condition having an influence 
on temperature, we then have some data from which the 
amelioration or improvement in a physical aspect is to be 
determined. 

Experience has taught that coarse dark particles of soil 
retain warmth longer than fine particles; hence, intelligent 
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gardeners of ten mix muck, fine coal, bonedust, etc., with 
some calcareous soil, and distribute it among the soil in 
the hotbeds, and between the grapevines, when they wish 
to force fruits and fit them early for market. Sometimes 
they strew bits of slate around the planta — " this is mainly 
practiced on the banks of the Moselle, Nahe, Maas and 
the Rhine." * On a dark soil the vine always becomes 
more juicy, and contains more saccharine matter than on 
light soils in the same situation in all other respects. 

Numerous experiments might be cited to prove that the 
color of the soil varies the temperature nearly fifty per 
cent. For example : if a calcareous clay soil is placed in 
a white flower pot, and exposed to the rays of the sun, it 
will increase sixteen degrees only in temperature, while 
the same soil in a hlach pot by the side of it, will have in- 
creased twenty-four degrees. Gerardin asserts that the 
period of ripening potatoes is varied from eight to four- 
teen days, by the color of the soil. In proof of this, he 
planted, at the same time, an equal number of varieties 
in different soils, and found that in white clay sixteen va- 
rieties; in yellow clay, nineteen; in whitish sandy soil, 
twenty, but in dark humus soil, twenty-six varieties, had 
fully ripened at the same time. 

As the density or compactness of soil is differently un- 
derstood by different parties, we shall endeavor to be as 
explicit as possible on this point. Generally, by density 
or heaviness, is understood the amount of pressure which 
one body exerts on another, or in other words, density 
and specific gravity are regarded as synonymous. But 
in agricultural literature, heaviness is rather synony- 
mous with compactness or cohesiveness, than with weight. 
By a heavy soil, is meant one that is difficult to work, on 

1 Yager's Rodenkande. 
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account of its adhesiveness ; the terra is really applicable 
to clay soils only, because they are capable of retaining 
a large amount of water, and because clay, of itself, is 
comparatively heavy; but, at the same time, a sandy soil 
is termed a light soil, although its specific gravity is 
greater than that of the clay. Practically, the specific 
gravity of a soil is of little importance. During a rise of 
waters, the sandy particles always settle at the bottom, 
while the really fertile portions are deposited on the 
top of the ground as the water recedes. 

As a general thing, a soil of great specific gravity is 
porous, while those really lighter, by weight, when dried, 
are the heaviest to work. From the foregoing, it will be 
observed that cohesion is of much more importance than 
specific gravity. As the soil is composed of many par- 
ticles of different substances, it will either be tenacious 
or mellow, compact or loose, in proportion as one or seve- 
ral of the component parts predominate; therefore, as 
soils are composed of almost all possible proportions of 
these several elements, soils will be found of all corres- 
])onding degrees of tenacity or porosity — hence, having 
u knowledge of the combining elements to produce a soil, 
we term a tenacious soil, a heavy one, and a mellow or 
jiorous one, a light one without any regard to its actual 
specific gravity. 

The greatest degree of cohesion is termed tenacious^ 
atrong^ or impervious. Thus, we say a tenacious clay, a 
strong clay, or an impervious clay. A compact soil is one 
in which the particles adhere so strongly to each other as 
ti) be diflficult of separation, and that can not be crumbled 
by the fingers. A tough soil is always a compact one when 
dry • a tough soil is difiicult to till when wet or moist, and 
no less difiicult when dry. A mellow soil is one that will 
crumble upon slight pressure in the hand. Clay soils may 
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be made mellow by the application of sand, humus, and by 
frosts in the course of cultivation, but they are never mel- 
low without the aid of man. 

The cohesion of the soil depends entirely upon the 
amount of clay incorporated with it — the larger the pro- 
portion of clay is. the more cohesive will the soil be, and 
the more sand it contains, the mellower it will be. Ac- 
cording to Schuebler's experiments, the following named 
soils exhibited the degree of tenacity or cohesion placed 
in the corresponding columns: 



Description of soil. 


Degrees of 


Cohesion according 




cohesion. 


to weight. 


Pure clay, - - - 


lOO, 


24. 


Pipe clay, - - - - 


83.3 


19. 


Brick loakers' clay, 


68.8 


15.3 


Common clay, - - . 


67.3 


13.2 


Loamy clay, - - - 


33. 


7.5 


Slaty marl, - - - - 


23. 


5.2 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 


11.5 


2.3 


llumttd, - - - - 


8.7 


1.6 


Plaster of Paris, - - - 


7.3 


1.2 


Fine calcareous soil, - 


5. 


1. 


Sand, - - - . 


0. 


0. 



The more cohesive a soil is, the greater is its liability 
to be adhesive in a moist state. This adhesion often ren- 
ders an otherwise productive soil very undesirable, on ac- 
count of the resistance it offers in tillage. Some German 
writer, whose name I can not ascertain, instituted a series 
of experiments to determine the positive as 'well as com- 
parative amount of ^' adhesive resistance'' to implements 
generally employed in agriculture, the results of which 
are embodied in the following table : 
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Moist soilfl. 


Degree of adhesive resistance to agri- 
cultural implements exerted by a su- 
perficial square foot, on 




Iron. 


Wood. 


Pure white clay, - - - 

Pipeclay, .... 

Fine calcareous earth. 

Gypseous earth, - . - 

Brickmakers* clay, 

Humus, - - - . 

Common clay, • - . 

Loamy clay, - 

Magnesian earth. 

Slaty marl, - - - - 

Lime sand, - - - 

Quartz sand, - - - - 


27. 

17.2 

14.3 

10.7 

10.6 

8.8 

7.9 

5.8 

5.8 

4.9 

4.1 

3.8 


29.2 

18.9 

15.G 

11.8 

11.4 

9.4 

8.9 

6.4 

7.1 

5.5 

4.4 

4.3 



Many other properties are connected with the cohesive- 
ness of the soil, such as the permeability of water, capil- 
lary attraction and retention of moisture, penetrability of 
the atmosphere, retention of warmth, etc. 

A cohesive or compact soil is, in consequence of its 
tenacity and retention of moisture, always cool or cold, 
because, in the first place, it is impermeable to the air, and 
does not absorb and retain the warmth of the sun, but 
loses its moisture through evaporation only ; and it is a 
well-known fact, that evaporation is a cooling process. 
On the other hand, a mellow soil is warm, because it does 
not retain moisture, and is not cooled by evaporation. 

A cohesive soil contracts or shrinks when dried. This 
contraction causes wide and sometimes very deep fissures 
or cracks, while a mellow soil does not perceptibly either 
contract or expand, but settles down and becomes more 
compact. A pure humus soil contracts as much if not 
more than clay, during a season of drought, but is held 
together in masses by vegetable fibers, with which it is 
interspersed ; but whenever sand is mixed with humus, it 
ceases to contract. The best and cheapest method of 
ameliorating a clay soil is to underdrain, and expose it as 
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thoroughly as possible to the action of frost. For this 
reason it should be plowed into ridges, even if very clod- 
dy, in the fall, so that the frost may have the largest pos- 
sible amount to operate on, and by spring it will be found 
to be much ameliorated. 

Retentiveness of Moisture. — The capacity to retain moist- 
ure and exclude the permeation of the atmosphere de- 
pends entirely upon the cohesiveness of the soil. A co- 
hesive soil is almost impervious, while a mellow soil is 
always porous. Pure clay will retain water until it is ex- 
hausted by evaporation, while pure sand is so porous that 
it may be said to swallow the water. Neither of these ex- 
tremes is a desirable quality, but a medium or mean be- 
tween the two is really what is requisite. It is always 
better to have a soil too porous than to have one too com- 
pact. A well-tilled soil is seldom so compact as to retain 
moistfre in quantities to act injuriously upon vegetation. 
Every effort, therefore, which will remove surplus moist- 
ure, or such moisture as is in actual excess of the absolute 
amount required for vegetation, is an effort to assist nature, 
and consequently is in the right direction. 

By porosity of the soil, must be understood not merely 
its adaptation to permit water to filter through it, but also 
the capacity to draw moisture from the subsoil by or 
through capillary attraction. It is a well-known fact, that 
mellow soils are, even in times of drought, more moist 
than tenacious or compact soils are ; they absorb moisture 
from below, on the same principle that the sponge absorbs 
and elevates moisture. Even a very sandy soil, resting 
on an impervious or tenacious subsoil, is better adapted 
for crops during a drought than a heavy clay soil, solely 
jn account of its capillary capacity. 

But an essential quality of a good soil is, that while it 
6 
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is porous enough to filter the surface water, and possesses 
a proper capillary capacity, that it at the same time pos- 
sesses another important quality, namely, the retention 
of moisture. This latter quality appears to depend upon 
the decomposition and comminution of the mineral sub- 
stances, and the decay of organic materials of which the 
soil is composed. Every kind or quality of soil will ab- 
sorb or imbibe a certain amount of moisture, until it is 
completely saturated, and the remainder will drip or flow 
away. The amount imbibed is generally less than the 
weight of a given quantity of the soil. 

Schuebler, it appears, took a pound of the various kinds 
of soil, after they were thoroughly dried, then saturated 
them with water and weighed them ; the excess of weight 
when saturated over the weight when dry, of course, would 
give the capacity of retaining moisture. Thus, if a pound 
of soil when dry weighed a pound, but a pound and a half 
when saturated, it is very evident the absorbing capacity 
of that soil is 50 per cent. From Schuebler's experiments 
we have compiled the following table : 





J^> 




•5g> 








'»-- r 


Soils. 


2 i c 


Soils. 


iE.I 




= :;■?' 








r*-* E- 




frve i. 




vi 




<K 


Quartz Band, - 


25 


Common soil (what kind?) 


52 


Gypseous soil, 


27 


Pipe clay, 


61 


Lime sand, 


29 


Pure clay, 


70 


Slaty uiarl, 


34 


Fino calcareous earth. 


85 


Loamy clay, - 


40 


Fullers' earth, 


87 


O«lcareous soil, 


47 


Humus, 


]8I 


Brickmakers' clay, 


60 


Fine magnesia, - 

i 


256 



This table presents several very striking facts. In the 
first place, it shows that coarse particles, like sand, retain 
less moisture than the same material when finely commi- 
nuted. For example, the lime, when reduced to particles 
of the size of common sand, will retain 2^ nor cent, only 
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of moisture ; while a limy soil (clay and lime) will retain 47 
per cent., and the limy soil, reduced to powder, will retain 
85 per cent. Now, as underdraining and culture reduce 
the particles of soil, it is very evident that the longer soils 
are cultivated the greater will be their retentive capacity. 

Light clay soils appear the best adapted to retain moist- 
ure, while at the same time they appear to have a more 
desirable kind of porosity than either sand or heavy clay. 
Humus absorbs the largest proportion of water, but when 
it parts with it not unfrequently becomes so dry that it 
floats on the water ; it is not an active absorber. 

Another quality which is possessed by soils, and proper 
to be mentioned here, is the degree of rapidity with which 
soils part with the imbibed moisture. It is very evident 
that the sand will part with its 25 per cent., in the form 
either of a filtration or <<|i^vaporation, much sooner than 
brickmakers' clay will, with its 50 per cent., or humus its 
181 per cent. To determine this point precisely, Schue- 
bler exposed soils containing 100 parts of water to a heat 
of 66° F., during a period of four hours. He found the 
water in 





EvajK)- 




Evapo- 




rated. 




rated. 




Per cent. 




Per c«nt. 


QuMrtz Hand, 


8S.4 


Common soil (what kind?) 


32. 


Lime sand. 


75.9 


Pure clay, - 


31.9 


Ci%pseou!« earth, 


71.7 


Fine calcareous soil, - 


28.0 


Sliily marl, 


68.8 


Garden soil (what kind?) 


24.3 


L«»aiiiy clay, 


62. 


Humus, 


20.5 


Kriekiuakei** clny, 


45.7 


Magnesia, - 


10.8 


Pipe elay, - 


34.9 







As a laboratory experiment, this table may be very val- 
uable, but in practical agriculture we do not consider it 
very reliable, or of any absolute value. Every one knows 
that the exposure toward the north or south, east or west, 
would materially affect the retentive quality, so far as 
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evaporation by the sun's rays is concerned; and equally 
as much would they be affected by the winds. A sharp 
north-west wind might "dry up" a clay soil as much as 
the sun would dry up a humus soil. Then, too, if fur- 
rows are plowed deep and narrow, more surface will be 
exposed to the action of the elements than if plowed wide 
and shallow. A sandy soil, covered with a mat of grass, 
would not evaporate moisture as rapidly as an exposed 
clay would. 

The property of expansion and contraction of soils is 
intimately connected with the capacity of absorbing and 
retaining moisture. Some soils, when fully saturated, do 
not expand a particle, while others expand very much ; 
those which expand the most when saturated, also con- 
tract the most when the moisture is exhausted. The com- 
parative expansive or contractive capacity of soils may 
be very readily determined in the following manner : take 
a common brickmaker's mold, and fill it with thoroughly 
saturated soil, as compactly as possible, with the hand, 
then expose it either for days in unobstructed sunshine, or 
else expose it to artificial heat, not exceeding 212^ Fahren- 
heit; when the soil is thoroughly dried, it will be found — 
according to the kind employed — to have shrunk more or 
Schuebler's investigations indicated that 



1000 parts of 


Will contract. 
Parts. 


1000 parts of 


Will contract. 
Parts. 


Lime or quartz sand, 
Calcareous soil, 
Loamj clay, 
Brickmakers' clay, - 
Blaty marl, 


0. 
50. 
60. 
85. 
95. 


Pipe clay, 

Carbonate of magnesia, 

Pure clay, 

Humus, 


114. 
154. 
183. 
200. 



These experiments confirm repeated observations, that 
a soil in which clay predominates always contracts, and 
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becomes full of fissures or cracks, \rhen it is perfectly 
dry ; but that in sandy soil no such change takes place. 
But every day's experience contradicts the statement rel- 
ative to humus in the above table ; it is a well known fact, 
that humus or turf never cracks, even in the hottest and 
driest weather. There is no doubt that cracking is in a 
very great degree due to the amount of moisture contained, 
and the rapidity with which it is evaporated. The same 
soil will contain many more fissues, if dried suddenly, than 
if dried slowly. 

Another property inherent in soils must not be omitted, 
namely: the capability of absorbing moisture from the 
atmosphere. This property manifestly is dependent on 
the porosity of the soil ; for it is very evident that a soil 
which readily absorbs a rain fall, will also absorb moisture 
when it is presented in the form of fog or dew, or even 
from the atmosphere direct. We must again refer to 
Schuebler to ascertain the degree in which this property 
is possessed by the various soils. He took 1,000 grains 
of dried soil of each kind, and spread each kind respect- 
ively on a surface of 50 inches, and found that 





Absorbed in 




12 hours. 


24 hours. 


48 hours. 


72 hours. 




Grains. 


Grains. 
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It will be seen at a glance that the greatest pro-^oition 
of the moisture is absorbed during the first twelve hours. 
Soils in the fields seldom, if ever, become so thoroughly 
dried as those employed in Schuebler's experiments ; hence 
the absorption will necessarily be much less than the pro- 
portion stated in the table. The experiments simply con- 
firm every day's observations, that the absorbing powers 
of clay are increased by the addition of sand; hut practice 
does not confirm the statement with regard to humus. It 
is a well known fact, that a piece of humus, so dry 
that it will float, may lie in a damp cellar, or other moist 
place, for months, w^ithout absorbing a perceptible amount 
of moisture. 

Porosity is, after all, of more importance than the prop- 
erty of absorbing a large quantity of moisture, because 
in a porous soil moisture can penetrate to a greater ex- 
tent. Although quartz sand docs not absorb any appre- 
ciable amount of moisture, it is a well ascertained fact that 
a moist atmosphere is productive of good results on a 
sandy soil ; plants flourish and grow well, while under the 
same conditions they very soon die away in a heavy clay. 
What practical benefit is then to be derived from the great 
absorbing power of clay, if the moisure is confined to the 
surface only; while in sand, with no power of absorption, 
the particles of moisture can permeate everywhere? But 
it is asserted that the air absorbs more moisture from the 
soil than it imparts to it ; however true this assertion may 
be, the advantages to growing crops of moisture imparted 
to the soil from the atmosphere, is acknowledged by every 
intelligent and observing agriculturist. 

The capacity of soils to absorb gaseous elements from 
the atmosphere, is one of the most important properties. 
The fertilizing properties of gaseous elements are so well 
known, and generally acknowledged, as not to require any 
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illustration or argument; the only object really accom- 
plished by plowing is, a loosening of the soil, so as lo 
permit the permeation of the atmosphere, and conse- 
quently absorption of gases and moisture from it by the 
soil. The most important, as well as most universal of 
these gases is oxygen ; it combines chemically with moist 
(never with dried) soil, as well as it combines physically 
or mechanically with hydrogen to form water. *' Sprout- 
ing," or germination, would be utterly impossible without 
oxygen ; hence, seeds germinate much more readily in a 
properly-formed seed-bed — that is, where the soil has 
been reduced to mellowness and ordinarily well pulverized, 
than in a soil not so prepared. In proof of this assertion, 
we need only refer to the fact that, in forests, seeds of in- 
digenous plants frequently become so completely excluded 
from the action of the atmosphere, that, when again ex- 
posed to it, after a lapse of many years, they at once germ- 
inate and grow. 

Subsoils, or such soils as lie beneath the surface and 
beyond the influence of the atmosphere, are terme^i 
" dead^^ or ^^wUd" soils, and are, as a matter of course, 
unproductive. But as soon as they are exposed to atmos- 
pheric influences, and especially tha action of the frost, 
they become very productive. Some soils possess the 
property of absorbing gases in a much greater degree 
than others; blue clay, or hard pan, for instance, does 
not possess this property in any very considerable degree : 
hence, it must be exposed a very long time to atmospheric 
influences before it becomes fertile. We must again refer 
to Schuebler's experiments for the precise degrees in 
which the different soils possess the property. 
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Slaty marl, 
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Quartz sand. 
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No less important than any of the qualities already 
enumerated, is the property of absorbing and retaining 
warmth. This property depends entirely upon the color, 
compactness, porosity, moisture, and the exposure to the 
rays of the sun. We have already referred to the fact 
that dark soils absorb and retain the sun's rays, while 
light colored soil reflect without absorbing them. In the 
course of the succeeding chapters, we shall fully discuss 
the effects of the absorption of warmth, and its conse- 
quences ; nothing further need be remarked here, than to 
refer to Schuebler's experiments for the degrees or pro- 
portion in which the various soils possess the property of 
absorbing and retaining heat. 
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38 



From this it will be seen that a limy or sandy soil is 
much warmer soil than the clays : hence, a loamy soil, 
having a proper admixture of sand, is warmer than a clay 
soil. 
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Many persons suppose that the soil differs from the 
subsoil, in no other respect than that the soil has been 
cultivated, and has in consequence assumed a more po- 
rous character. While this in some cases may be correct, 
it can by no means be adopted as a rule. The subsoil, 
as a general thing, is a distinct geological formation from 
the soil itself — the soil may be a sandy loam, while the 
subsoil is an impervious clay — or the soil may be a loam, 
while the subsoil is gravel and sand. Where the subsoil 
is gravelly or sandy, as a general thing, drainage is neces- 
sary ; yet, there are cases, which we will discuss in the 
proper place, where gravelly subsoils require drainage as 
imperatively as clayey ones do. If the subsoil were 
always as porous as the cultivated soil, there would be 
less occasion for thorough drainage, but as this is not the 
case, drainage becomes necessary if not indispensable. 

The crust of the earth is composed of rocks, or of the 
material which once was rock, disposed in stata, one above 
the oth^r, like the concentric peels of an onion, but the 
regularity of stratification has, in many places, been in- 
terrupted by earthquakes and volcanic action.^ 

A a bed 




[Fia. 2.] 

In passing over a region of country from A to e. Fig. 
2, we may find at A, a deposit of shale, but it soon dis- 

1 Yolcanio forces have operated from beneath upon most of the older 
rocks, whereby thoj have been bent upward. The weight of the ocean, 
drift, etc., has bent tbem downward ; gravity and other agencies more lo- 
cal, have produced a Uieral pressure, especially when the strata were highly 
inclined; and these ^-ir^UB agencies will account for nearly every case of 
flexure, not only of the laminsD^ bat of the beds also. — HUchcoek*9 EUmen- 
Utry Oeoloffy, pags 18. 
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appears, and we find we are traveling on limestone as at 
a, then we find the limestone disappearing, and we are 
on a heavy clay ; at 6 we find ourselves on a sandstone 
formation, then again on a heavy clay ; then at c we find it 
gravelly, then shale, perhaps, and again a clay formation 
at d. The soil which may be represented by a line just 
above the upper edge of these formations, as from A to 6, 
is, perhaps, a mixture of all the rocks on which it rests, 
and demonstrates, very clearly, why the subsoil may be 
tlifferent at difierent points, under the same kind of soil, 
as at A and a, or ( and c. A farm situated at c, would 
not require any drainage ; while one situated between a 
and 5, would not be of any great value without it. 




[Fio. 3.] 

In the annexed Fig. 8, A and B, represent portions of 
strata elevated by volcanic action, forming a basin, B 3/, 
in which the strata, 1 and 2, have subsequently been 
formed. Now, suppose 1 to represent a deposit of gravel, 
2 a deposit or formation of blue or yellow clay, 8 a lime 
rock, and 4 a sandstone strata. The rains falling at B 
and at/, will readily percolate toward the center of the 
basin, because the strata is porous, while the rains from a 
to d will penetrate the earth very slowly. A field situ- 
ated at B, although actually lower than one at d, may, 
nevertheless, be much drier, and in a workable condition, 
while the one situated at d, is saturated with moisture. 
All the rain falling between a and d, except that which 
flows from the surface and that evaporated, will penetrate 
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until it reaches the limestone strata^ 3, which is imper- 
vious, and of course, arrests its further progress — the re- 
sult is, that at & a swamp is i'ormed from the excess of 
water which can find no outlet or means of escape. 

This same figure may serve to illustrate the principle 
of artesian wells. Strata No. 4, being porous, is con- 
stantly saturated with water, and is what is termed a 
water hearing rock. Now, if the strata 4 be penetrated 
at a or 6, the pressure from / will cause the water to rise 
at a or 6, to the same level of/; at <?, the water would 
rise to the level of the earth only, being in the center of 
the basin, the water would not rise higher than the out- 
crop of the strata, as at B ; at d!, it would not rise to the 
surface, and at 1 it would remain at some distance below 
the surface. 



CHAPTER II. 



HOW DRAINAGE OPEKATES—HOW IT AFFECTS THE 

SOIL. 

It would be no diflScult matter to collect a volume of 
experiments, made in laboratories and elsewhere, which 
were made to ascertain the precise workings of drainage. 
One of the most cheap, simple, and at the same time most 
satisfactory experiments, to determine the advantage of 
draining, is the following : Take two ordinary earthen- 
ware flowerpots, the one having a hole or perforation in 
the bottom, and the other to be without any orifice in 
either sides or bottom. Fill both with precisely the same 
quantity and quality of soil, and plant in each, either 
growing plants or seeds of any ordinary cultivated plants. 
The perforated pot will represent a drained soil, while 
the other represents an undrained one. Give to both the 
same exposure, and the same quantity of water. If seeds 
are sown in both, those in the perforated pot will germin- 
ate the soonest, and the plants become the thriftiest and 
hardiest ; sometimes, though seldom, the plants in the 
other pot will not germinate at all; but generally, they 
do germinate, although they produce only sickly and slen* 
der plants. In this manner, the effect of drainage is com- 
pletely demonstrated. 

K both flowerpots are placed in earthen saucers or 
dishes, and water poured in the dishes, that pot having 
the perforation will absorb the water by capillary at- 
traction — the plant will receive its due proportion, and 
thrive; while the unperforated pot will not absorb any 
water, and the plant will suffer from droiyht; thus show- 
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ing the effect or benefit of drainage in times of drought. 
But the best method of demonstrating the manner in 
which drainage operates, is by the following apparatus : 




[Fia 4.] 

Fill a glass vessel, E, with moistened soil, to the hight 
of six or more inches — the bottom of the vessel being 
provided with a stop-cock, K, which should penetrate 
several inches into the soil, so as to represent a pipe-tile 
as nearly as possible. The mouth of the vessel, E, should 
be firmly closed with a cork, C, through which is inserted 
a tube, whose upper portion is sifunnely A, provided with 
a stop-cock, B. This tube is for the purpose of introduc- 
ing water on the soil within ; and the cock, B, to prevent 
the introduction of air from that source, after suflScient 
water has been introduced. The other tube which passes 
through the cork, C, is luted to another tube at D. This 
last is inserted at G, into the vessel, I, which is partially 
filled with water ; but the tube, G, should not be inserted 
so deep as to touch the water. The vessel, I, is provided 
with three orifices or openings ; through one of these 
orifices a tube is inserted at F, to admit air, in such a 
manner, however, as to compel it to pass through the 
water — the air being lighter than the water, will, of course, 
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rise through it in the form of bubbles ; or rather, when 
bubbles are rising through the water, it is an indication, 
that air is entering through the tube, F, from without. 
The orifice of the stop- cock, K, should be kept under 
water in the vessel, J. Having completed these arrange- 
ments, close the stop-cock, K, and* open the one, B, and 
throagh the funnel. A, introduce as much water as would 
probably fall during an ordinary shower. It will be ob- 
served, that the water so introduced does not at once dis- 
appear, or be absorbed by the soil, but remains on the 
surface, or penetrates very slowly. This is the condition 
and action of an undrained soil. 

Now, to represent the action of rain on drained soil, 
open the stop-cock, K, and bubbles of liberated gas will 
soon be seen to rise in the vessel, J ; these bubbles are 
liberated gases from the soil — those who have analyzed 
these gases, state that a large amount of oxygen, in com- 
bination with gases deleterious to plants, is contained in 
them ; and are, therefore, of opinion, that less oxygen is 
found in soil immediately after a shower, than before — 
the oxygen being restored only as soon as evaporation 
takes place. While the gases are being liberated through 
E, bubbles will be seen rising in the water in I; thus it 
is demonstrated that each shower furnishes drained soils 
with new oxygen. As soon as E is opened, the water 
which was on the surface of the soil, at E, sinks at once ; 
but as soon as it is being discharged at K, into J, the 
bubbles cease, or nearly so, to rise in I. 

A belief has obtained, that drains are of advantage or 
beneficial to the soil only, when they are conducting away 
the surplus waters from showers. It certainly is a great 
advantage to the plants to be relieved from surplus water, 
as soon as possible, but it is, at the same time, no less an ad- 
vantage to be supplied with new oxygen, and to have thi 
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old removed. An undrained soil can not make these 
changes in its gases, for the benefit of the plant, as well 
as a drained soil. This aeration of the soil is absolutely 
necessary for the health and growth of plants. Plowing 
is nothing more or less than aerating the soil ; and every 
one conversant with farming operations, is well aware, 
that plants grow best on a finely pulverized soil — that is, 
in other words, on a well aerated soil. 

Oxygen is no less essential to the roots of plants, than 
it is to the lungs of animals ; but if the oxygej is not 
changed, the result is very unfavorable to the plants. 
Every rain which falls on a porous or drained soil, brings 
not only new solvents of the inorganic materials which 
nourish the plants, that have already been oxydized, 
and thus prepared for the advent of another rain, but 
when it falls on an undrained or impermeable soil, it di- 
minishes the amount of oxygen, and produces permanent 
injury to the plants, by the excessive amount of stagnant 
water, and by lowering the temperature for a longer 
period than is consistent with the health of the plant. 

No fear need be entertained that any clayey or loamy 
soil can be over drained ; or, in other words, that so much 
moisture may be drained out of the soil, as not to leave 
sufficient remaining for the use of any plants which may 
appropriately be grown in the soil. 

All soils have what is termed ^'capillary attraction" 
that is, the power to suck up, or elevate to the surface 
mineral matters in solution, or moisture from the subsoil; 
and the finer the soil is pulverized, the stronger the 
capillary attraction. In proof of this position, the fol- 
lowing, from the pen of J. H. Salisbury, an agricultural 
chemist of Kew York, is here inserted : 

" From numerous observations which have been made at different 
times on the peculiar appearance of the surface of soils, olajs^ etc., 
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during the warm summer monthsi and the fact that they, when 
covered with boards, stones, or other materials, so as to prevent them 
from supporting vegetation, become, in a comparatively short time, 
much more productive than the adjacent uncovered soil, we have 
been led to the belief that the soil possessed some power within itself, 
aside from the roots of plants, of elevating soluble materials from 
deep sources to the surface.^ 

"To throw some light upon the subject, in May, 1852,1 sunk three 
boxes into the soil — one 40 inches deep; another 28 inches deep^ 
and a third 16 inches deep. All three of the boxes were 16 inches 
square. I then placed in the bottom of each box, three pounds of 
sulphate pf magnesia. The soil which was to be placed in the boxes 
above the sulphate of magnesia, was then thoroughly mixed, so as to 
be uniform throughout ' 

"• The boxes were then filled with it This was done on the 25th 
of May, 1852. After the boxes were filled, a sample of soil was 
taken from each box, and the percentage of magnesia which it con- 
tained accurately determined. On the 28th of June, another sample 
of surface soil was taken from each box, and the percentage of mag- 
nesia carefully obtained as before. 

"The result in each case pointed out clearly a marked increase 
of magnesia. On the 1 7th of July, a sample of surface soil was 
taken a third time from each box, and carefully examined for mag- 
nesia; its percentage was found to be very perceptibly greater than 
on the 28th of the preceding month. On the 15th of the months of 
August and September following, similar examinations severally 
were made, with the same evident gradual increase of the magnesia 
in the surface soil. 

** The following are the results as obtained : 



Percentage of Magnesia. 




i Dr. Alex. H. Stephens, of New York, was, I think, the first to suggest 
this idea. Ue speaks of it in his address, delivered before the State Agri- 
cultural Society of New York, on the Food of PlanUfin January, 1348. No 
accurate experiments were performed, however, to fix it with a degree of 
cert:dnty, till thes^were made which appear in this paper. 
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*' Before the middle of October, when it was intended to make an- 
other observation, the fall rains and frosts had commenced; on this 
account the observations were discontinued. The elevation of the 
magnesia, as shown in the above experiments, evidently depends 
upon a well-known and common property of matter, viz : the attrac- 
tion of solids for liquids, or what is commonly denominated capil- 
lary attraction. This may be clearly illustrated by taking a series 
of small capillary glass tubes, and insert one extremity of them in a 
solution of sulphate of magnesia or chloride of ammonium, and break 
or cut off the upper extremities just below the hight to which the 
solution rises. Expose them to the sun's rays; the water of the so- 
lution evaporates, and the fixed sulphate of magnesia will be depos- 
ited just on the upper extremity of the tube. As the solution evap- 
orates more of it rises up from below, keeping tlie tubes constantly 
full ; yet no sulphate of magnesia passes off; it all, or nearly all, re- 
mains at or rises just above the evaporating surface. Just so in the 
soil; as the water evaporates from the surface, more water, impreg- 
nated with the soluble materials from below, rises up to supply its 
place. As this evaporation goes on, it leaves the fixed materials be- 
hind in the burface soil at the several points of evaporation. 

'^ This explains why we often find, during the months of July, 
August and September, a crust of soluble salts covering the surface 
of clay deposits which are highly impregnated with the alkalies, or 
any of the soluble compounds of the metals, earths, or alkaline 
earths , also, the reason in many instances of the incrustations upon 
rocks that are porous and contain soluble materials. It also helps 
to explain the reason why manures, when applied for a short or 
longer time upon the surface of soil, penetrates to so slight a depth. 
£very agriculturist is acquainted with the fact that the soil directly 
under his barnyard, two feet below the surface (that is, any soil of 
ordinary fineness), is quite as poor as that covered with boards or 
otherwise two feet below the surface in his meadow ; the former hav- 
ing been for years directly under a manure heap, while the latter, 
perhaps, has never had barn-yard manure within many rods of it 

" The former has really been sending its soluble materials up to 
the manure and surface soil ; the latter, to the surface soil and the 
vegetation near or upon it, if uncovered. 

" The capillary attraction must vary very much in different soils ; 
that is, some have the power of elevating soluble materials to the 
surface from much deeper sources than others. The pores or inter, 
stices in the soil correspond to capillary tubes; the less the diame- 

7 
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ter of the pores or tubes, the higher the materials are elevated. 
Hence one very important consideration to the agriculturist, when 
he wishes nature to aid him in keeping his soil fertile, is to secure a 
soil in a fine state of mechanical division, and of a highly retentive 
nature. 

" Nothing is more common than to see soils retain their fertility 
with the annual addition of much less manure than certain others. 
In fact, a given quantity of manure on the former will serve to 
maintain their fertility for several years ; while the latter, with a 
similar addition, quite lose the good effects of the manure in a single 
season. 

"The former soils have invariahly the rocks, minerals, ^tc., which 
compose them in a fine state of division ; while the latter have their 
particles more or less coarsa" 

The rich, clay soil contains very many small pores, 
while the quart? sai:id, and especially the coarse, sharp 
sand, has larger spaces, which are not properly capillary 
pores. Like any other small apertures and spaces, the 
small pores of the soil are capable of imbibing and retain- 
ing water, contrary to the laws of its gravity. On the 
other hand, in the larger spaces or pores, the water moves, 
entirely according \fi the laws of gravity. When we place 
a flowerpot, filled with earth, in a dish filled with water, 
the small or capillary pores will draw the water up, while 
the larger spaces will be filled with water no higher than 
they are under the surface of the water in the dish. And 
if we pour water upon the earJth in a flowerpot, we may 
pour a certain quantity upon it without even a drop com- 
ing out of the hole in the bottom of the pot, simply be- 
cause it is retained through capillarity in the fine pores. 
But when all the capillary pores are filled with water, then 
the water poured on will flow down the larger spaces, and, 
according to the laws of gravity, escape through the hole 
in the bottom of the pot. As the quantity and extension 
of the fine pores are very imequal in the different kinds 
of soil, the quantity of water which they are capable of 
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absorbing and retaining through capillarity (or their "re- 
tentive power," as it is called), also varies greatly. The 
humus, or clay soil, retains most water; the coarse, sandy 
soil, least. 

In order that we may be clearly understood, when 
speaking of the different kinds of soil, we have concluded 
to adopt the following classification of soils from the 
Mark Lane ExprcBs: 

'* The beet classification of soils is a chemical clasHification, founded 
OB l^eir composition according to the proportion of sand separable 
by waging ;: ift divides them into sands, sandy loams, loams^ olaj 
loams and clays. It subdivides these again into fine and coarse 
sands and sandy loams, according to the size of the particles of 
sand, and into gravelly sands, loams and clays, according to the pro- 
portion of pebbles or fragments of rocks. The proportion of calca- 
reous matter indicates whether they are to be called marly or ealcar 
reou3 sands^ loams and clays ; while, if they contain a certain pro- 
portion of vegetable matter, they are called vegetable soils. Eaoh 
name should express some defined proportion of sand separable by 
washing, and of calcareous or vegetable matter. In such a classifi- 
cation as we advocate we should have : 

1. Silicious smls, containing from 90 to 95 pear cent of sand. 
These would be divided, on the same principle, into blowing sand, 
coarse sand, good agricultural sand and calcareous sand. 

2. Loamy soils, 70 to 90 per cent of sand separable by washing, 
subdivided into coarse sandy loam, fine sandy loam, loam, rich Joam 
and calcareous loam. 

3. Clayey 9oilSy witii 40 to 70 per cent of wmd ; divided into clay 
loam, clay and calcareous clay. * 

Each of these soils termed calcareous sand, calcareous loam, etc., 
contain 5 per cent of lime. 

Marly soils constitute a fourth group, in which the proportion of 
lime ranges between 5 and 20 per cent, and are divided into sandy 
marls, loamy marls and clayey marla 

QUcareous soils contain more than 20 per cent of lime. They are 
divided into sandy calcareous, loamy calcareous and clayey calcare- 
ous. While in calcareous sands, clays and loams, the proportion of 
lime does not exceed 5 per cent The diflerence of composition de- 
noted by difference of name is similar to the sulphates and sulphites 
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of chemical nomenclature, which contain different proportions of 
sulphuric acid. 

"According to the quantity of pehhle fragments yielded by a squaro 
yard, or by a cubic foot of the soil, they might be denominated gravels^ 
or gravelly sand, loams and clays. 

" Vegetable soils vary from the common garden mold, which con- 
tains from 5 to 10 per cent of vegetable matter to the peaty soil, in 
which the organic matter is about 60 to 70 per cent They will be 
yegetable sands, loams, clays, marls, etc." 

Now, a sandy or silicious soil will absorb 20 per cent, 
or one fifth of its own bulk of water before it is fully sat- 
urated, or the water commences to drip from it; a loamy 
soil will absorb 40 per cent., and a clayey soil will absorb 
from 70 to 80 per cent. The coarser non-capillary pores 
of the soil can not be filled with water, unless there are 
impediments prohibiting the water from following its grav- 
ity; thus, in the flowerpot, only when the hole below is 
closed; in the arable soil, only when it is resting on or 
inclosed by an impervious stratum; but in a properly- 
drained soil the water descends as regularly as in the 
flowerpot. Whenever the water can flow unimpeded, the 
larger pores are filled with air ; and, as this is necessary 
in an arable soil, because every fertile arable soil must 
contain a certain quantity of air, and, to a certain extent, 
be in communication with the atmosphere, therefore, it 
follows that, in any fertile soil, the sum of the capillary 
pores must be in a certain proportion to the non-capillary 
ones, as not to exceed a certain limit, without the soil 
thereby assuming unfertile properties. If there is a lack 
of coarser pores, as, for instance, in rich clay soil ; or, if 
the soil lacks air and communication with the atmosphere, 
then there will appear all the unfavorable properties char- 
acteristic of rich clay soil: wetness, coldness, a retarded 
decomposition of manure (inactivity), a propensity to 
forming acids, etc. On the contrary, if there is a lack of 
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capillary pores in the soil, and a preponderance of the 
larger ones, as in a sandy soil, the soil has too little re- 
tentive power, i. e., capacity of retaining water, and evap- 
orates the little water it imbibes too soon ; consequently, 
it is affected with drought ; beside, it suffers the manuring 
elements to attain a state to decompose too rapidly, and 
allows the soluble nutriments of the plants to sink too 
readily with the atmospherical water into the subsoil, and 
the volatile nutriments to ascend, with the evaporating 
water, into the /itmosphere. What proportion of the ca- 
pillary pores to the non-capillary ones may be the most 
favorable in any soil, can not now be defined, but experi- 
ments for that purpose would undoubtedly result in many 
interesting discoveries. 

Now, if we consider the distribution of atmospherical 
water in the soil, we might, perhaps, be led to the suppo- 
sition that the uppermost strata of the soil, through their 
retentive power, must retain the water falling down upon 
them, and give nothing to those strata lying below them ; 
thus, that the uppermost strata must be perfectly saturated 
with water in the capillary way, while those lying below 
them, being distinctly separate, must be and remain dry. 

If, e. g.j the retentive power of a. soil is equal to fifty, 
(or if 100 parts of the soil are capable of retaining 50 
parts of water in a capillary way), and upon this soil falls 
a rain in such a quantity as to give one pound of water 
upon every square foot of the surface, then the uppermost 
stratum of the soil, of about one fourth of an inch in 
thickness (supposed to be perfectly dried), would com- 
pletely retain the rain water in the capillary way, and the 
soil lying below it would receive none of it. If air is 
supposed to exist below the upper stratum of one fourth 
of an inch in thickness, then, of course, it would be as 
above stated, and no water would permeate ; but if we 
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have a subsoil, the attraction of this earth changes the 
condition of things ; the upper soil does not remain sat- 
urated but imparts to the lower one. To what degree, 
and to what depth ? This depends upon the quality and 
the kind of earth. On this subject one may readily learn 
much by experiments. If we, for instance, put earth in 
a flowerpot, and pour so much water upon it as is suffi- 
cient to saturate, in the capillary way, the uppermost 
layer or stratum of the soil, one inch in thickness, the 
examination of the quantity of water in ^e earth, at the 
different bights of the pot, will then show that the upper- 
most layer is fullest of water, but not saturated in the ca- 
pillary way ; the water has penetrated to a certain depth, 
and that the quantity of water is steadily decreasing from 
the top down to this depth. The way of diffusing the 
water depends on the chemical composition of the soil, ^ 
well as on its physical properties. The fine quartz-sand, 
for instance, when in a wet condition, parts with the water 
pretty quickly ; but when perfectly dry, it possesses, like 
humus, especially when not completely decomposed, a re- 
pulsive property to water, so that the water has to act 
upon it a long time in order to produce saturation. If, 
therefore, after a drought of long duration, an extra quan- 
tity of rain falls upon a loamy soil and upon a fine sandy 
soil, after a time the water will be found to have pene- 
trated pretty deep into the former, while in the latter only 
the uppermost layers are wet, but those lying below them 
remain in a state of dusty dryness. Thus, the loam soil, 
in spite of its far greater retentive power,^ diffuses the 
rain water more perfectly and deeper ; bat the fine sand, 
with its much inferior capillary power, retains it in the 
thin uppermost stratum. These relations become stiU 
stronger when vegetable remains, but little decomposed, 
are mixed with the sand. Also, the more or less pulrer- 
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ized state of the soil has an influence upon the capillary 
diffusion of water, but especially its being equally or une- 
qually pulverized, so that usually the distribution is more 
perfect throughout strata which are equal in this respect, 
than throughout those which are unequal. 

The distribution of the water, which is drawn up from 
below through capillary attraction, is as unequal as the 
different kinds of earth. If one puts flowerpots, filled 
with sand, loam and humus soil, in dishes of water, the 
absorption of the same will take place in a very different 
way; and the length of time within which the absorbed 
water will appear at the surface will vary very much, 
also. 



CHAPTER III. 



DRAINAGE REMOVES STAGlSiANT WATERS FROM THE 
SURFACE. 

From the preceding chapter it will be seen that a 
drained soil is necessarily more porous than an undrained 
one; consequently, when a rain falls, the water which 
does not immediately flow off from the surface, escapes 
through the pores. On an undrained soil the water be- 
comes stagnant, because the pores are already filled with 
water which has no means of escape other than by evap- 
oration. A hard impervious subsoil prevents it filtering 
through it, and sinking down where the roots will be un- 
injured by it. Furnish under currents for the water, by 
means of drains,, and there is no longer a necessity for 
the water to remain above ground, until it becomes changed 
from a healthful to a poisonous substance, by the contin- 
ued action of heat and atmospheric air upon it. 

The amount of water which may be evaporated from the 
surface, under the various influences which cause and con- 
trol this evaporation, as well as the quantity which passes 
downward by means of filtration through the subsoil, or 
into the drains, is a matter of the greatest importance to 
every person engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

Chemists assert that fully four times the amount of heat 
is required to convert water into vapor, that is required to 
bring it to the boiling from the freezing point. It is no 
uncommon occurrence that rain to the depth of one inch 
falls in the course of a shower. The amount falling on a 
single acre then would amount to 360 hogsheads, and to 
evaporate this amount of water by sunshine, would require 
(72) 
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an amount of heat that would convert upward of 1,500 
hogsheads of water from the freezing to the boiling point. 
Every one must know that this evaporation is a very slow 
process, and that while it is going on the soil is kept wet, 
and consequently cold; that vegetation is retarded, if not 
absolutely checked, especially in the early spring time 
Now, if these 1,500 hogsheads of water were carried off 
by drains, this great amount of heat necessary to evaporate 
would be saved, and would be applied to warming the soil. 

Some interesting facts, in relation to this subject, are 
furnished by Cuthbert W. Johnson, in a late number of 
the Farmer*8 Magazine. Observations were made for 
eight successive years, in Hertfordshire, and the mean 
amount of rain which fell, was found to be for each year 
26J inches, of which over 11 inches passed into the soil 
and was filtrated, and over 15 inches were evaporated from 
the surface. During the colder months, the amount fil- 
trated was from three to six times as great as the quan- 
tity which passed off in the form of vapor. On the other 
hand, the quantity evaporated during the hottest months, 
was more than fifty times as great as the amount filtrated, 
the latter indeed, not amounting during a whole month to 
the twentieth of an inch. 

The greatest quantity evaporated, in a single year, was 
about 1,800 tuns per acre, and the greatest quantity fil- 
trated was over 1,400. 

The rate of evaporation is influenced by the amount of 
moisture required by the different soils for saturation, and 
the degree of exposure to sun and winds. Even the di- 
rection of the prevailing winds, characterized by the 
moisture they contain, has a material influence. Several 
examples are given, by which it appears that the average 
amount of rain at the places of observation, was about 25 
inches per year; that the evaporation from water exposed 
8 
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to both sun and wind, was about 35 inches per year; 
shaded from the sun, but exposed to the wind, it was 
about 23 inches ; from soily when drained, about 20 inches ; 
and from undrained soil, saturated with water, about 33 
inches, an excess of 13 inches of water to be charged 
against an undrained soil. 

These experiments were made with bare earth, free from 
herbage of any kind. By means of other experiments 
made with plants in pots, it was found that 22 square 
inches of surface of bare mold, evaporates in twelve days, 
1,600 grains of moisture, while a pot of the same size, 
containing a polyanthus, evaporated 5,250 grains ; show- 
ing conclusively the great rapidity with which plants carry 
off moisture, and the great error of those who suppose 
that weeds can be of any use in shading the soil. 

Many persons presume that a comparatively small 
amount only of the water which falls in rain, on the sur- 
face of the earth, is retained by the soil, or is evaporated, 
but are of opinion that nearly all finds its way into rivers 
or smaller streams. 

Some writers assert that almost the entire mass of 
water, from rains, is absorbed in supplying springs, and 
other subterranean streams. Marriotte, a celebrated 
French writer, has examined the point, with direct refer- 
ence to whether the quantity of rain water is sufficient to 
feed all the springs and rivers, and so far from finding a 
deficiency, he concludes upon the amount being so great as 
to render it difl^cult to conceive how it is expended. Ac- 
cording to observations which have been made, there falls 
annually upon the surface of the earth, about 19 inches of 
water; but to render his calculation still more convincing, 
Marriotte supposes only 15, which makes 45 cubic feet per 
square toise, and 238,050,000 cubic feet per square league 
of 2,300 toises, in each direction. Now, the rivers and 
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springs whieh feed the Seia^^ before it arrives at the 
Pont-Royal at Paris, embr&ce an extent of territory about 
sixty leagues in length, and fifty ih breadth, making 3,000 
leagues of superficial area; by Which, if 238,050,000, bd 
multiplied, he have for the product 714,150,000,000 for the 
cubic feet of water which fall, at the lowest estimate, on 
the above extent of territory. Let us now examine the 
quantity of water annually furnished by the Seine. The 
river above the Pont-RoyHl, when at it« mean hight, is 
400 feet broad and five deep ; when the river is in this 
state, the velocity of the water is estimated at 100 feet 
per minute, taking a mean between the velocity at the Sur- 
face and that at the bottom. If the product of 400 feet 
in breath by five in depth, or 2,000 feet square, be multi- 
plied by 100 feet, we shall have 200,000 cubic feet for 
the quantity of water which passes, in a minute, through 
that section of the Seine above the Pout-Royal. Th6 
quantity in an hour will be 12,000,000; in a day 288,000,- 
000; and in a year 105,120,000,000 cubic feet. This is 
not the seventh part of the water which, as previously 
stated, falls on the extent of country that supplies the 
Seine; the large remainder, not received by the river, 
being taken up by evaporation, beside a prodigious quan- 
tity employed for the nutrition of plants.^ 

Now, if this astounding calculation is true of France, 
what must be the condition of Ohio, and many other states 
where the annual rainfall is about 40 inches, or nearly 
three times the amount assumed by Marriotte. Think 
for a moment of the entire surface of Ohio, being an- 
nually covered more than a yard deep, with rain water ! 
The autumn rains average about 10 inches, and generally 
thoroughly saturate the earth with water, so that when 

1 Galleiy of Nature, page 263. 
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the winter precipitations take place they can not infiltrate, 
or penetrate the soil — ^neither does eyaporation take place 
during this period of the year ; so that when spring re- 
turns the task upon the heat from the sun is not only to 
evaporate so much of the 10 inches of spring rain as has 
not flowed off by surface drainage, but the 8 inches of the 
winter precipitations, and much of the autumn rains — is 
it any wonder that the soil is not in a workable condition 
much before the middle of May? Think of the spring 
sun being obliged to evaporate about 3,000 hogsheads of 
water from every acre of arable soil ! 

The following table shows the amount of rain and 
(melted) snow which falls at fifteen points, in different 
portions of the State of Ohio : 

Note — ^The rainfall is stated in inches and hundredths in the col- 
umns of the respective months — thus, at Marietta the rainfall for 
the month of July, is 4.56 inches, or a little more than four and a 
half inches ; for the year at the same place it is nearly 43 inches. 
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How much of the amount of rain which fsills can be 
carried, off by the drains is an all important question; and 
upon the answer to this question depends, in a very great 
degree, the benefit, or disadvantage of undertlrainage. 

The folloyfing table, copied from observatiows at Tha- 
rand, in Saxony, will serve to show the iaflLuence of rains 
on the discharge of wat^r from drains: 
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•- In the Journal of the Royai Agricultural Society^ vol, 5, 
page 151, Josiah Parkes, a celebrated land drainer in 
England, publishes a table, embracing observations dur- 
ing a space of eight years, in which he finds the amount 
of water filtrated^ that is, passed into the earth and ab- 
sorbed by drains^ roots of plants, and retained in the soil, 
to vary from 36 to 57 per cent. Annexed is the table 
prepared by Mr. Parkes : 
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In vol. 20, page 292, of the same journal, Mr. J. 
Bailey Denton, an agricultural engineer, and who is, per- 
haps[, oftener quoted than any other agricultural engineer 
at the present day, shows the discharge from drains from 
the 1st of October 1856, to the 31st of May 1857, to have 
varied from less than one fourth, to more than one half 
of the entire ra,infall during that period. 

"The following observations on evaporation and filtration,* for 
which we are indebted to the patient and ci^refully conducted ex- 
periments of Mr. Charles Charnocfc of Holi»field House, near Ferry- 
Bridge (one of the vice-presidents of the Meteorological Society of 
London), present some valuable facts for consideration, (pp. 80-1. ) 

"In these experiments, the evaporation from saturated soil waa 
determined thus: *A leaden vessel of 13 inches deep, and a foot 
square, was filled to within an inch of the top with soil, and placed 
in the ground, in the same manner as the previous vessel, with a 
pipe level with the surface of the soil to carry oflf the excess of top- 
water into a receiver. The same quantity of water was then daily 
supplied to this soil as the evaporating dish of column 2 showed 
was evaporated. The soil was stirred as in the former case, and 
thus represented wet and undrained land.' 

1 Quoted by J. H. Chsrnock, Esq., Assistant Commissioner under the. 
Drainage Acts, in a paper " On Suiting the Depth of Drainage to the -Cir- 
eumstanoes of the Soil," given in the Journal of tht Royal Agricultural So" 
eiety, vol. x^ pt. ii, pp. 515 to J^18. 
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^^In the first place, it is observable how much greater is the 
amount of evaporation from water than from land, and how near, as 
shown by columns 2 and 5, the evaporation from wet land is to that 
from water itself: hence, the wetter the land the greater the evapo- 
ration, and, as the well-known consequence, the greater its excess 
of coldness. We have a familiar illustration of nature's process in 
this particular, in the method often adopted to cool our wine on a 
hot summer's day, by wrapping a wet napkin round the bottle, and 
exposing it to the full sun : as the moisture from the napkin is evapo- 
rated, the temperature of the wine declines to almost freezing point 
The school boy's experiment of producing ice before a fire, by in- 
casing the vessel in wet flannel, and adding a portion of salt to the 
water, is a similar example, with this additional lesson to the farmer, 
that to apply certain limes to wet land is only increasing the evil. 

*^ You will then, in the second place, notice how much less the 
evaporation is in the shade than in the sun, and consequently that 
wet land must be the warmest when there is the least sua From 
which cause, no doubt, arises that too vigorous growth of young 
wheat, so often observable on such land in the winter and spring 
months, which never fails to produce serious injury to the crop in 
. all its subsequent stages. And, thirdly, you will remark how com- 
paratively small a proportion of the rain which falls is shown to be 
carried off by filtration. Taking the average of the five years* ex- 
periments, it will be seen that only 4*82 inches out of 24*6 inches of 
rain passed through the land to the depth of three feet We might, 
therefore, be led at the first glance to infer that land, in general, 
stands less in need of drainage, or may be drained by a less perfect 
system, than is supposed to be requisite, did not daily experience 
oppose such a conclusion. We must, therefore, endeavor to recon- 
cile this seeming incongruity, and deduce at the same time, from 
the facts disclosed, such data, as may guide us in determinin :, the 
essential requisites to ensure completeness of effect in drainage. 

*' Now, although there can be no reason to question the accuracy 
of the experiments on filtration made by Mr. Dickinson, and re- 
corded in the Journal of the Eoyal Agrievllvral Society^ of Eng- 
land, vol. V, part 1, yet there is very considerable difference in 
the aggregate result, as shown by them and the account before us; 
*' The first important fact disclosed,' says the commentator, page 148, 
*is, that of the whole annual rain, about 42} per cent, or II S-10 
inches out of 26 6-10, have filtered through the soil : ' whereas, in 
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the Holmfield House experiments there is only shown, as we have 
already said, 4S2 inches out of 24*6, or about 5 1-10 per cent against 
42i per cent This is certainly a very great and somewhat irrecon- 
cilable difference in the result of two experiments made professedly 
to ascertain the same fact Now, on referring to the * Meinoirs of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester^' vol. v, 
part 2, you will find a paper on rain, evaporation, etc., from the 
pen of the celebrated Dr. John Dalton (the father of the science of 
meteorology), wherein he explains a series of experiments made by 
himself and his friend, Mr. Thomas Hoyle, jun., to ascertain the 
amount of evaporation and filtration, and giving the following table 
of results : 





Water through the two Pipes. 




Mean 


Mean 
Evapo- 


MoDthfl. 








Mean. 


Uaiu. 




1796. 


1797. 


1798. 








January, 


1.897 


.680 


1.744 


1.450 


2.458 


1.008 


February, - 


1.778 


.918 


1.122 


1.273 


1.801 


.528 


March, - 


.431 


.070 


.335 


.279 


.902 


.623 


April, 


.220 


.295 


.180 


.232 


1.717 


1.485 


May, - - 


2.027 


2.443 


.010 


1.493 


4.177 


2.684 


June, 


.171 


.726 




.299 


2.483 


2.184 


July, - 


.153 


.025 




.059 


4,154 


4.095 


August, 






.504 


.168 


3.554 


3.386 


September, 




.976 




.325 


3.279 


2.954 


October, 




.680 




.227 


2.899 


2.072 


November, 




1.044 


1.594 


.«79 


2.9;34 


2.055 


December, 


.200 


3.077 


1.878 


1.71S 


3.202 


1.484 




6.877 


10.934 


7.379 


8.402 


33.5«0 


25.158 


Rain, - 


30.629 


38.791 


31.259 








Evaporation, 


23.726 


27.857 


23.862 





" 'Having got a cylindrical vessel of tinned iron,' says the doctor, 
* ten inches in diameter, and three feet deep, there were inserted 
into it two pipes, turned downward, for the water to run off' into 
Itottles: the one pipe wa« near the bottom of the vessel, the other 
was an inch from the top. The vessel was filled up, for a few inches, 
with gravel and sand, and all the rest with good fresh soil. Things 
being thus circumstanced, a regular register has been kept of the 
quantity of rain water that ran off from the surface of the earth 
through the upper pipe (while that took place), and also of the 
quantity of that which sank down through the three feet of earth, 
and ran out through the lower pipe. A rain-gauge of the same 
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diameter was kept olose by, to find the quantity of rain for any cor- 
responding time.' 

'' Yon will notice that the general result of these experiments ac* 
cords, pretty nearly, with that of the Holmfield account; and yet it 
may be readily conceived that circumstances of situation and strati- 
fication may often occasion as wide a dificrence in the amount of 
filtration as is shown between Mr. Dickinson's and Mr. Chamock's 
observations. 

**0n an examination of the details registered in the account be- 
fore us, it will be evident that the amount of filtration is not exclu- 
sively dependent on the fall of rain ; but that a variety of other 
causes combine to afiect its proportion. For instance, in March, 
April, May, June, and July, of 1842, the fall of rain was 13*65 inches, 
and the filtration for the same period was only 2*05 inches ; while 
in April, 1846, there was 5*97 of rain, and 2*99 of filtration. Simi- 
lar instances are also noticeable in Mr. Dickinson's details. From 
March to October, inclusive, of 1840, a fall of 11*52 inches of rain 
is recorded, without any filtration ; but in November 1842, the rain 
was 5*77, with 5 inches of filtration. Dr. Dalton's table also shows 
the same variations. The lesson, therefore, derivable from these 
experiments, so far as regards filtration by drains, is one rather of 
a speculative than of a definite character ; for, although we are as- 
sured filtration must be secured, we are leflb with a large and vary- 
ing margin as to the proportion. We must not, however, overlook 
the fact, that all the registered details show occasionally an amount 
of filtration nearly equal to the rain that falls, and, therefore, in de- 
termining the size of pipe to be nsed, the ready exit of this maxi- 
mum quantity must be provided for." 

Perhaps, the most accurate observations to determine 
the amount of rain carried off by drains, were made in 
Prussia, at Tharand, by Dr. Hugo Schober, of the Agri- 
cultural School and Experimental Farm at that place. We 
subjoin the following from the ^^Jahrhuch der Akadamie 
zu Tharand fur 1855." 

** These experiments were made on three several tracts ; two were 
upland, and the other was partly a garden, and partly a meadow. 

*' The first tract was an upland experiment field, and contained 
about 3} acres. 
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^*The secund tract was ah upland experiment field, and contained 
about 5| acres. 

" The third tract was part garden and part meadow, and contained 
about 2} acres. 

" The drain pipe was laid at a depth of four feet in each tract, 
but in the first the drains were three rods apart, while in the other 
two they were two rods only. The fall was well adapted to test the 
workings of the drains ; and, therefore, the minor drains were laid 
with 1| inch pipe, while the sub-main and other drains had 2} inch 
pipe. 

** The first tract had 89 rods of minor, and 16 rods of sub-main, 
making a total of 105 rods per acre. In the 2d and 3d tracts were 
an average of 145 of minor, and 21 rods of sub-main, making an 
aggregate of 1 66 rods per acre of drains. 

" The operations of these were in the highest degree satisfactory. 
These tracts are situated at an elevation of 714 French feet above 
the Elba, or 1028 above the North Sea. It was hazardous to grow 
winter crops on these tracts, on account of the excessive moisture 
they contained — the crops being liable to winter-kill, but since they 
have been underdrained, are as reliable for winter crops, as any 
other fields in the kingdom. It was the rule that it was very late in 
the spring, before they were in a conditioik to be cultivated ; but 
since they have been underdrained, |hey have become workable at 
as early a period in the spring as any other terrains in the district. 
The crops on these tracts are remarkable for their vigor and even- 
ness. 

"So far as the annexed tabular statements are concerned, it may 
be necessary to state that the quantity of water from the main drain 
of each tract, was daily measured, regularly at 8 o'clock A. M., and 
4 o'clock P. M., and the hourly discharge per acre computed from 
this data. It is true that this method does not give the exact or pre- 
cise amount, yet sufficiently so for all practical purposes. The rain- 
gauge was observed at 8 A. M., and 8 P. M. ; the snow was melted, 
and the resultant water measured in the rain-gauge. 
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AGaBBOATE AMOUNT OF BAIN FEB ACRE,* ALSO, THE AGOBEQATE AMOUNT OP 
WATEB DISCHABGED BT THE DBAINS J ALSO THE FEB CENT. OF BAIN WATEB 
DISCHABOED BY DBAINS. 









Per cent, of 




Amount of Uain. 


Discharge by Drains. 


Rain water 




GhUs. 


Galls. 


discharged. 


1853. 








February, 


57381.2 


26932.6 


46 


March,. 


40840.4 


71025.5 


173 


April, - - - 


153486.2 


124659.7 


80 


May, - - - 


91546.2 


53297. 


58 


June, - - - 


173896, 


69922.8 


40 


July, - - - 


123949.4 


40656.3 


32 


August, - - - 


85667.2 


1014. 


1 


September, - 


136271.8 


20588.6 


15 


October, - - - 


73324.9 


17073.9 


27 


November, - 


44712.8 


3706.8 


8 


Dooember, 


16888.1 


1224.7 


7 


1864, 








January, 


31142. 


10699.9 


34 


February, 


78449.8 


46381.6 


59 


March, 


61160.6 


102612.9 


167 


April, - - - 


81828. 


55379.4 


67 


May, - - - 


215545.9 


91680.9 


42 


June, - - - 


266136.7 


74928.4 


28 


July, - 


225024.4 


188964.7 


83 


August, - - - 


174698.3 


19925.1 


11 


September, - 


30159.4 


1536.8 


5 


October, - - - 


' 48907.8 


873.2 


1 


November, 


104751.5 


967.3 


0.9 


December, 


204106. 


185729.2 


90 


1855. 








January, 


46678.7 


61420.9 


131 


Aggregate from Feb. 1, 








'53, to Jan. 31, '54, 


1029656.6 


440802.5 




Feb.l,'54,toJan.31,'55, 


1537694.3 


830400.8 





There are three instances only in which the drains dis- 
charge more water during the month than the amount of 
rain which fell during the same period ; but the excess of 
discharge is readily explained ; by reference to the table 
it will be observed that in each instance, during the month 
previous, a greater amount of rain felLthan during the 
month in which the discharge was excessive. During the 
year commencing February 1, 1853, and ending January 
31, 1854, the proportion of water discharged by the drains 
was 42 per cent, of the amount of rain ; for the year end 
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ing January 31, 1855, the drainage amounted to 55 per 
cent., or an average for the two years of 48*5 per cent. 



AVEBAGE DISCHABGB PBB HOUR, PER ACRE, 


OP WATER PROM 


THE DRAINS. 




First Tract. 


Second Tract. 


Third Ti-act. 




GallB. 


Galls. 


6all8. 


1868. 








February, - - . 


23.4 


26.6 


51.3 


March, - - - - 


59.4 


66.8 


161.3 


April, - - . . 
Mny, - - - - 


191.4 


171.5 


156.4 


47.1 


51.9 


115.8 


June, - - - - 


62.7 


81.5 


147.1 


July, - . . - 


45.8 


46.8 


71.2 


August, - - - 


.6 


1.4 


2.1 


September, - - - 


22.4 


19.6 


43.6 


October, - - - 


19.7 


16.7 


32.4 


Noyeinber, - - - 




2.9 


12.5 


Deoember, - - - 




.5 


4.4 


1854. 








January, - - ' - 


12.3 


9.7 


21. 


February, - 


58.6 


47.4 


100.9 


March, - - - - 


122.2 


105.7 


185.8 


April,. - - - 


57.6 


89.9 


83.4 


May, . - - . 


70.9 


83.1 


213. 


June, - - . . 


42.9 


94.4 


174.8 


July, .... 


82.1 


270.2 


409. 


August, ... 


2.4 


22.3 


55.6 


September, - - - 


0.4 


0.8 


5.1 


October, . . - 






3.5 


November, ... 


O.l 


0.2 


3.6 


December, ... 


265.1 


199.2 


283.9 


1855. 








January, - - - 


68.0 


91.0 


88.5 


Average from Feb. 1, '53, to 








Jan. 31, '54, 


45.6 


46.8 


77.5 


Average from Feb. 1, '64, to 








Jan. 31, '55, 


64.2 


83.8 


134.1 


Excess in '54, - 


18.6 


37.0 


56.6 



In the second table we find that the largest quantity 
discharged in an hour from an acre was 409 gallons ; this 
would amount to about 156 hogsheads in 24 hours; there* 
fore it would require two and about one third days to drain 
a rainfall of one inch, or of 360 hogsheads per acre. 
The entire amount of the 10 inches of spring rains in 
Ohio wuuld then be carried off by the drains in about 24 
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days, provided none of it escaped by surface drainage or 
evaporation ; but at least one half of the amount precip- 
itated escapes by these means ; it is, therefore, very cer- 
tain that the drains would remove the remainder in less 
than twelve days. 

How long would evaporation require to remove this 
amount of water? 

It is well known that evaporation commences whenever 
the thermometer is above 32° F. by means of solar heat, 
but the winds very often evaporate or " dry up " more 
moisture than the warmest summer day. 

The evaporation from a reservoir surface at Baltimore, 
during the summer months, was assumed by Colonel Abort 
to be to the quantity of rain as two to one. 

Dr. Holyoke assigns the annual quantity evaporated at 
Salem, Mass., at 56 inches; and Colonel Abert quotes 
several authorities at Cambridge, Mass., stating the quan- 
tity at 56 inches. These facts are given by Mr. Blodget, 
and also the table below : 

QUANTITY OP WATIB BYAPOBATBD, IK INGHBS, TBBTIOAL DBPTR. 

Jan. Teb. Mar. Apr. May. June. J*y. Ang. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Tear. 
Whitefaaren, Eng., 

meanof6yr8. 0.88 1.04 1.77 2.64 4.14 4.54 4.20 3.40 3.12 1.93 1.32 1.09 30.03 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., 

1 yr., 1.6S 0.83 2.07 1.63 7.10 6.74 7.79 6.41 7^ 3.96 8.66 1.16 49.87 

Syracnae, N.Y., 1 

yr., 0.67 1.48 2.24 8.42 7.31 7.60 9.08 6.86 6.33 3.02 1.33 1.86 60.20 

The quantity for Whitehaven, England, is reported by 
J. F. Miller. It was very carefully observed, from 1843 
to 1848 — the evaporation being from a copper vessel, pro- 
tected from rain. The district is one of the wettest of 
England — ^the mean quantity of rain, for the same time, 
having been 45*25 inches.^ 

If, then, the atmosphere of Ohio has the evaporating 
capacity of that of Ogdensburg, N. Y., it would require 

1 Freneh on Farm DraiBBx*. 
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the entire months of March, April and May to evaporate 
the amount of spring rains — ^that is, if none of the prer 
cipitation escaped by infiltration or surface drainage ; Qf^ 
in other words, underdrains will accomplish in 24 days th« 
same removal of water for which evaporation requires 93 
days. 

A few of the more obvious advantages of draining over 
evaporation may be briefly enumerated thus : 

In undrained ground the season of growth is shortened 
by the time occupied in evaporation, always a long and 
tedious process. In drained lands, on the contraxy, much 
time is gained, not only by permitting an earlier Working, 
but in the better adaptation of the ground to germination. 
In undrained ground the water, passing off in the form of 
vapor, carries with it a certain quantity of the latent hea^ 
of the earth, and this heat is in proportion to the amount 
of vapor formed. Thus, the land is left colder than i| 
was when covered or saturated with water, and by so much 
germination is retarded. But in land properly drained 
the water passes off without being converted into vapor^ 
The temperature of the land at the surface remains tho 
same, and the temperature of the subsoil, through whicl^ 
the water passes, becomes as warm as the surface. Thus 
the depth of heated earthis increased, and the surface if 
less liable to be affected by change of temperature. 

In evaporation, organic and mineral matters, in tilt 
form of gases, pass off with the vapor, thus leaving thf 
ground poorer; while in filtration, accomplished by drains 
ing. these substances become fixed in the earth for tM 
nourishment of the future plant. 

Undrained lands suffer from hot and dry weather. For, 

though there may be water within a few inches of the nvRr 

face, the ground becomes so compact and baked that it ip 

not sufficiently porous to draw up moisture. Drained land^ 

9 
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on the. other linnd, is open to the action of the atmosphere 
to a great extent ; it becomes finely comminuted, the hard 
pans and stiff clays are broken up and rendered sufficiently 
porous to imbibe water from below ; and also, having a 
greater surface exposed to the air, it receives more moist- 
ure in the form of dew. 

Jn winter and spring, wet land heaves up, under the 
influence of frost and heat, thus exposing such grains as 
have been planted directly to the weather ; for this reason 
wheat and other grains are liable to winter-kill, and, in- 
stead of them, spring up wild grasses and noxious weeds. 
Draining, to a great extent, prevents this. When land is 
dry, the variations it experiences under unequal tempera- 
tures are very slight, compared with the changes produced 
by the same variations on wet land. The result of ex- 
treme heat and extreme cold is to increase the bulk of 
water to a considerable extent. This expansion on the 
surface of the ground is seen in little hillocks, with cracks 
running in all directions. By the evaporation of moisture 
from this frozen ground, many particles of earth are left 
unsupported and fall, thus leaving the tender roots ex- 
posed to the weather when protection is most needed. 

Messrs. Waege and Von Mollendorf, of Gorlitz, Prussia, 
have published, in the Zeiischrift fur Drainirung^ No. 23, 
1855, a series of observations on the discharge of drain 
water from different kinds of soil. They employed the 
Dalton apparatus for percolation. The experimental 
boxes were filled to the depth of four feet of soils taken 
from fields in which drains were placed at the same depth. 
These boxes contained respectively : 

I. Box No. 1, a clay soil, consisting of 88 per cent, of 
clay and 12 per cent, of sand; box No. 2, loamy soil, 41*7 
per cent, of clay, humus, etc., 58'3 per cent, sand; box 
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No. 3, a loamy sand soil, 19'2 per cent, of clay, humus, 
etc., 80*8 per cent. sand. 

II. The soil in the system A, of the Moholz estates^ is 
loamy soil, corresponding to that of box No. 2 ; in the 
system B, loamy sand soil, corresponding to that of box 
No. 3. 

IIL The plan of Kuestner^ on the field of Gorlitz. The 
drains have, with a very cloddy (much cut) ground, a fall 
of 18-f inches to 10 perches. They are 4 feet deep and 
4 perches apart. The soil consists alternately of strata 
of clay, of loam and of gravel, and corresponds on an 
average with No. 3 of the experimental boxes. 

The corresponding observations of the depth of rain 
were made at Gorlitz. 

The monthly average, derived from daily observations, 
for the meteorological year 1854 (Dec. 1, 1853 — Dec. 1, 
1854), are given in the first table on pp. 92-3. 

Influence of the kind of soil on the quantity of drained 
water, — In confirmation of former observations the loamy 
soil drained the largest amount of water of the three dif- 
ferent kinds of soil employed in the Gorlitz experimental 
boxes. The results at Tharand were similar. The mouth 
of the main drain of the third part of the estate at that 
place — ^being loamy soil — discharged, in monthly average, 
809*9 cans per acre per hour; while the mouths of the 
first and second division — in clay soil — yielded only 182*4 
and 187*3 cans, respectively. The drain water, according 
to the measurements in the apparatus at Gorlitz, amounts 
to 15 per cent, of rain water in the clay soil, and 33*4 per 
cent, in the loamy soil. Supposing the falls, etc., to be 
equal, the same capacity of pipes would suffice for about 
two acres of clay soil that is required for one acre of 
loamy soil (also loamy sand soil). 
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Ye \£ 1854. 


Winter. 


Spring. 




Dvc. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Ap'l. 1 May. 


BhIu fall in Priuuiiin cubic iuchea uu 1 














gq. fuot Prussian, Ht Gorlitz, 


«1.74 


181.15 


376.43 


180.50 


138.02 


411.57 


Drain water in PruMiau cubic inches, 














on 1 PruHsiau sq. fuot land : 














LGorlits, ♦n, clay soil, - 


.. 


_ 


168.8 


115.9 


__ 


3.6 


experimental •< 2, loam soil, 


.^ 





9.5 


2SW.6 


30.6 


9.6 


boxes. (^3, loamy sand soil. 


— 


— . 


3.4 


2U0.2 


16.7 


6.8 


II. Moholz, ( \, loam soil, 

4 U, loamy sand soil, 
III. Kne8tner*.8 plan : clay, loam, sand, 


35.78 


62.42 


333.13 


3l9.;i4 


68.49 


33.67 


29.69 


61.27 


292.29 


297.86 


76.64 


43.69 














Average of the sixSilesian stations, 


13.07 


22.74 


161.42 


205.58 


23.47 


19.47 


Drain water in per cent, of rain : 














I.GorlitJS, fl, clay soil. 


__ 


_ 


49.36 


04.21 





0.87 


experimental < 2, loam soil, - 


_ 





2.5 


166.98 


22.17 


2.33 


boxes. (3, loamy sand soil. 


— 


— 


0.9 


l(i3.65 


12. iO 


1.65 


II. MoholB, ( A, loam soil, - 

( B, loamy sand soil, 


67.95 


34.46 


88.6 


176.92 


49.rt2 


8.18 


47.93 


28.3 


77.65 


166.02 


55.46 


10.61 


III. Knestner's plan : clay, loam, aand, 


— . 








_ 


^ 


— . 


Average of the six Silesian stations, 


21.17 


12.25 


43.78 


147.14 


27.87 


4.73 



Influence of the season on (he discharge of water. ^ — 
These observations are in harmony with the former ob- 
servations at Tharand, and also agree with the average of 
the Silesian stations, inasmuch as the drains in spring 
flow strongest, compared with the quantity of rain water 
(44*3 per cent, of the rain water). The least discharge 
took place, on an average^ in fall — thus deviating from 
former observations at the Gorlitz boxes, and agreeing 



1 The discharge is, according to Join, changed according to the time of 
day, A comparison of the obseryations made, three times a day, by Gropp, 
at Isterbies, 1852, resulted as follows: 





Number of 


Morning. 


Koon. 


Evening. " 




Ubtterva- 


Prussian 


Prussian 


Prussian 




tionn. 


quart«. 


quarts. 


quarts. 


February, - 


29 


1848 


1828 


1810 


March, 


3L 


llff3 


1160 


1149 


April, 


HO 


826 


821 


823 


May, - 


31 


1205 


12U6 


1193 


June, 


30 


5V2 


537 


532 


July (first half), - 


15 


131-2 


12 3-5 


12 3-5 


III the 5 1-2 monthfi. 


m 


6«47 1-2 


5564 3-5 


5519 3-5 



Average, 



5577 quarts of drain water. 
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Snmmer. 


Fall. 


1 


1 


i 


1 


Yeab 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


1854. 


667.74 


472.63 


611.37 


116.59 


120.68 


376.34 


619^2 


730.09 


174164 


612.61 


3703.66 


9.6 


153.8 


80.9 


__ 


_ 


30.9 


168.8 


119.5 


244.3 


30.9 


663.6 


616.9 


188.6 


112.3 


6.2 


2.3 


60.2 


9.5 


339.8 


8l7.a 


68.7 


1235.8 


360.4 


266.0 


70.6 


— . 


1.3 


26.1 


3.4 


318.7 


697.0 


27.4 


1046.5 


140.62 


311.27 


143.61 


72.86 


29.54 


1.36.20 


431.33 


431.50 


695.40 


238.00 


1686.83 


134.22 


337.85 


216.30 


107.26 


42.95 


189.95 


373.15 


418.09 


688.37 


340.16 


1819.77 


9.39 


37.94 


2.26 


0.09 


— 


0.69 


— 


— . 


49.59 


0.78 





196.17 


216.91 


104.33 


31.07 


12.68 


74.01 


164.36 


323.52 


515.41 


117.76 


1270.6 


1.46 


32.65 


13.23 


_ 





8.23 


30.16 


16.37 


14.0 


6.0 


15.0 


78.69 


39.91 


18.37 


5.33 


1.91 


16.04 


1.6:^ 


46.65 


47.0 


11.2 


33.4 


64.79 


66.29 


11.66 




1.08 


6.95 


0.66 


43.66 


40.0 


4.4 


28.3 


21.36 


66.87 


23.49 


62.49 


24.48 


36.29 


69.65 


68.42 


34.2 


38.9 


46.6 


20.41 


71.50 


36.38 


92. 


.%.59 


50.61 


60.28 


67.26 


39.6 


65.6 


49.2 


1.43 


8.03 


0.37 


0.08 




0.18 







2.8 


0.1 




29.67 


46.69 


17.06 


26.65 


10.51 


19.71 


32.43 


44.32 


29.6 


19.2 


34.3 



with the observations at Tharand. Quite considerable 
deviations, however, occur sometimes, which can be ex- 
plained only by continued and increased observations. 

Time in which drain water arrives at the pipes in vari- 
ous kinds of soil — The following table, from the Gorlitz 
boxes, is confirmed by numerous experiments : 







The Drains 


discharged. 


The Drains 


were humid. 




No. 


















of rain- 








Aver- 








Aver- 




daya. 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


age No. 


No.l. 


No. 2 


No. 3. 


age No. 
of days. 












of days. 








December, 


_ 


^^ 


__ 


_„^ 





_ 


__ 


^ 


___ 


January, 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


February, 


22 


2 


4 


4 


3 


3 


5 


3 


4 


Mafch, 


17 


6 


11 


11 


9 


2 


2 


3 


2 


April, 


7 




3 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


May, 


13 


2 


3 


4 


3 


9 


6 


8 


8 


June, 


20 


5 


26 


22 


18 


22 


3 


7 


11 


Juiv, 


9 


15 


16 


16 


16 


9 


5 


8 


7 


August, 


21 


10 


12 


8 


10 


4 


— 


2 


2 


September, 


9 


— 


3 


— 


I 


4 


2 


2 


— 


October, 


14 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


^ 


Noyember, 


21 


9 


16 


9 


U 


7 


5 


8 


7 


Id 1854, 


153 


49 


95 


76 


73 


61 


32 


41 


45 


May to Nov. 




















1853, 


104 


84 


106 


118 


103 


53 


27 


10 


30 
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There were discharged, during 166 observations in the 
morning, 127 9-10 quarts more than in the evening ; these 
observations show a discharge for the 166 days greater, 
by 184,176 quarts, or 6,821 cubic feet, than the evening 
observations. 

This disproportion, according to John^ must be ex- 
plained partly by the smaller amount of evaporation dur- 
ing the night, and partly by the fact that the rainfall during 
the day (which, perhaps, exerts a greater influence on the 
discharge of water from the drain pipes the next morning 
than the immediately preceding night rain), seems to ex- 
ceed the rainfall during the night (at Crefeld the ratio 
of night rain to the day rain was as 159*28 to 181*6 in 
the years 1850-'54). The influence of the time of day 
is to be taken in consideration for the obvervations of the 
quantities of drain water; if an observation for three 
times a day can not be made, the noon time should be 
preferred, as its results come nearest to the average, ac- 
cording to the table. 

In the clay soil No. 1, as compared with the sand soil 
No. 2, and the loamy sand soil No. 3, the drain was flow- 
ing the least number of days, but kept humid the longest. 

Condition of moisture of the soil. — With regard to the 
question, whether draining might not dry too much ; ex- 
periments were made again in the boxes, in a depth of 
two feet, at a time when the drains had just ceased to 
carry away water. The contents of moisture amounted to: 



On May 6, 1854, - 
Sept. 6, 1854, - 
May and Aug., 1853, 
Oct. and Nov., 1853, 



In clay noil. 
Fur cent. 



18.6 
18.5 
20.5 
20.5 



In loam soil. 
Per cent. 



20. 
19. 
19.3 
18.5 



In loamy 
ftaiid soil. 
Per cent. 

20.9 
19.5 
15.6 
14. 



In tbe avernge 
of the three 
kinds of soil. 

19.8 
19. 
18.5 
17.6 
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Permanent moisture has, therefore, in heavy soil, dimin- 
ished since 1853, perhaps owing to an increase of drying 
crevices, and it has considerably increased in lighter soil, 
perhaps owing to its having become more compact. 

The above-mentioned F". Mollendorf has, beside, pub- 
lished a summary comparison of the quantities of rain and 
drain water according to German and English observations^ 
with the remark that the German measurements (which 
are not specified), that served for computation, had been 
made at Tharand (Saxony), Gorlitz, Moholz, Grosskrau- 
scha, Deutsch-Paulsdorf, UUersdorf (all of them in Silesia), 
and at Suisheim (Baden). — {Wilda^ Centralblattj 1856, 
I, No. 14.) See table at top of pp. 96-7. 

These figures, on the whole, confirm the conclusions 
drawn from the investigations made in common with 
Waege; the difi'erence between the discharge of drain 
water of loam soil and loamy sand soil, and that of clay 
soil, is found to be less considerable. 

The atmospheric precipitations of a large, aggregate of 
ponds, ditches, and other works, on a surface of 1.43 geo- 
graphical square miles, near Leipsic, are collected and 
employed as spring water in the mining districts. The 
water is measured every week by the rotations of the 
water wheel. If we compare the discharge of water com- 
puted therefrom, with the rains from 1830-51, the result 
shows that there has been an annual average (during these 
22 years) of rain equal to 24*55 Prussian inches. 

In spring, 61*8 per cent (64'73.) 
** summer, 31 1 " (36-82.) 
" fall, 39-5 " (27-84) 

" winter, 767 " (37*4) 



In the year, 47*7 per cent (ir64.) 
Obseroation, — The figures in parentheses — average per cent of 
tho rain water discharge by drains a60<»rding t« German ebser^atioo. 
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Sprfiig. 


flinm. 




Mar. 


Ap'I. 


May. 


ToUl. 


June. 


July. 


A. ClatSoil. 














German oUservatloni. 
















1.31 


9.20 


8.22 


6.73 


4.48 


8.97 


ttocharged drain water, ** •* 


1.87 


1.41 


0.97 


4.26 


0.99 


l.(i8 


Brain water, per cent, of rainfitU, 


142.7 


62^ 


80.2 


63.2 


22.1 


42.3 


B. Loam Soil. 














d. Bnglish obBervatlons. 














BitlofidU - - PniAsian inches, 


1.67 


1.41 


1.81 


4.79 


2.16 


2.22 


Orain water, - - " •« 


1.05 


0.29 


0.11 


1.46 


0.04 


0.04 


l>rain water, per cent.' of rainfall, 


66.6 


21. 


5.9 


80.3 


1.8 


1.9 


h. German obserratiuns. 














Kalnfall, - - Pmssian inches. 


1.36 


1.81 


3.05 


6.21 


4.26 


3.73 


Drain water, - - «» •• 


2.34 


1.3 


1.61 


6.26 


1.77 


2.27 


Drain water, per cent, of rainfiiU, 


173.3 


71,8 


62.8 


84.6 


41.6 


63.6 


0. LOAMT SAin> Soil. 




























Rainfitll, • - Pnissian inches, 


1.3^ 


1.16 


2.68 


6.19 


3.7 


3.41 


Drain water, - - »• «• 


1.23 


0.61 


0.61 


2.26 


1.38 


2.07 


Drain water, per cent, of rainfiOl, 


91.1 


44. 


19. 


43.4 


37.3 


60.7 


D. LiMT Soil. 














Inglbh obeerrations. 














«ainikll, . . Prussian inches. 


.. 


— 


.. 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Drain water, - " «* 


_ 


_ 


__ 


_ 


._ 


_ 


Drain water, per cent, of rainfall, 


_ 


«. 


»_ 


__ 


_ 


_ 
















Bainikll. - • Pnusian inches. 


1.34 


1.72 


2.98 


6.04 


4.14 


3.7 


Drain water, - - " «* 


1.81 


1.07 


1.03 


3.91 


1.71 


2.01 


Drain water, per cent, of rainfall. 


135. 


62.2 


34.67 


64.73 


41.3 


69.9 



The excess of drain water over rain water prevailing in 
the German observations, in the first spring month, or 
March, is probably caused by the circumstances that this 
month must remove the meteorical precipitations of the 
winter months, collected in the form of ice and snow ; a cir- 
cumstance which does not occur in England with its milder 
winter. The difference between the discharge of the 
drains in England and Germany during the summer is to 
be accounted for by the prevalence of the summer rains 
in the German climate ; the fact that autumn furnishes 
more rain in England than in Germany, is in consequence 
of the prevalence of the fall rains in the English climate, 
and of the cloudy quality of its fall atmosphere, which 
retards evaporation. 
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mer. 


Tall. 


Winter. 


Total 
Year. 


Aug. 


Total. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Total. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Total. 


3.52 
0.67 

2.36 

o.a3 

1.6 

3.76 
1.04 
27.7 

3.83 
0.86 
22.6 

8.7 
0.85 
83. 


11.97 
3.34 
27.9 

673 
0.11 
1.7 

11.73 
6.18 
44.2 

10.94 

4.31 

39.4 

11.64 

4.26 
36.82 


2.01 

0.37 

18.4 

2.56 
0.36 
14. 

2. 

0.52 
26. 

2.12 
0,63 
29.7 

2.04 
0.51 
2». 


1.64 
0.63 
40.9 

2.74 
1.36 
49.6 

1.33 
0.53 
39.9 

1.31 
0.66 
49.6 

1.4 
0.(} 
42 57 


1.68 
0.38 
24. 

8.73 
3.16 
84.9 

1.81 

0.39 

21.5 

1.59 
0.16 
10.1 

1.66 
0.31 
18.7 


6.13 
1.38 
26.9 

9.03 
4.88 
64.1 

6.14 
1.44 
28. 

6.02 
1.44 

28.7 

6.1 

1.42 

27.84 


2.48 
1.24 
50. 

1.68 
1.76 
104.6 

3.06 
2. 
66.7 

2.42 
0.56 
22.7 

2 65 

1.27 

47.64 


1.21 
0.24 
19.8 

1.79 
1.26 
70.4 

1.21 

0.43 

35.5 

1.12 

0. 

0. 

1.18 
0.22 
18.64 


1.96 
1.02 
62.3 

1.92 
1.6 

78.6 

1.98 

0.9 

46.4 

1.98 
0.43 
21.7 

1.97 
0.78 
39.6 


6.64 
2.6 
44.3 

6.39 
4.52 
83.9 

6.25 
3.34 
63.4 

6.62 
0.98 
17.7 

6.8 
2.27 
37.4 


29.47 
11.47 
38.9 

25.94 
10.96 
42.3 

29.33 
15.21 
61.9 

26.67 

8.98 

33.7 

23.88 
4.68 
19.6 

28.48 
11.86 
41.64 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DRAINAGE REMOVES SURPLUS WATER FROM UNDER 
THE SURFACE. 

There is a body of stagnant water below the surface 
of the ground, as those who work clayey soils will not 
have failed to observe. This water sometimes settles in 
the bottom of the furrows, even when the surface of the 
land was suflSciently dry to work. In porous soils this 
body lies at a great depth, but in clayey soils usually 
within a foot or two of the surface, and is known among 
drainers as the " water line." This body of water not 
only saturates the soil, and consequently excludes the air, 
whose presence, on a previous page, we have shown to be 
very necessary, but it keeps the soil cold and retards veg- 
etation. In the words of Dr. Hobbs, quoted by Judge 
French, in his admirable treatise on "Farm Drainage," 
"A knowledge of the depth to which this water table 
should be removed, and of the means of removing it, con- 
stitutes the science of draining." 

In the annexed engraving (Fig. 5), suppose the right- 
hand portion, 1, to represent a loamy soil, and the Jeft- 
hand portion, 2, a heavy clayey soiL If in the clayey 
soil a drain be sunk to 7,5, the water table will ordinarily 
assume the direction 3,8,7, when the drain commences to 
act, leaving that portion of the soil indicated by the lighter 
shade, 2,3,8,7, in good workable condition, and ready to 
supply nutriment to the roots of plants; while in a loamy 
soil the direction will be 5.4.f. In other words, the table 
at 3 will not sink to a level with 7 as rapidly as from 1 
to 5. Hence, in clayey soils the drains should either be 

(98) 
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deeper or closer together, to effect the same object as in 
loamy soils. 

This ground water arises from 
several causes, viz: There may 
be an impermeable or impervious 
strata at a comparative short depth 
from the surface, which will not 
permit the waters from the rains 
to pass through it, as at 5, Fig. 6. 
Suppose the contour of the sur- 
face of a field to be represented 
by A, B, C, D, Fig. 6, and 5 is a 
stratum of impervious clay ; 4, a 
stratuip of ^'hard fan^^ or blue 
clay ; and 3 a stratum of coui- 
pact white clay, resting on a stra- 
tuoa, 2, of sand or gravel; and 
this last on an impervious bed, 1. 
It is very evident that all the 
rains falling from A to C will col- 
lect from the surface at B, while 
that which penetrates the soil will 
flow along the top of the stratum, 
5, until it reaches the lowest point 
under B; consequently, at B, 
there will be a swamp or morass. 
Even should the surface water 
A 





from the rain be evaporated, the swamp would still be sup- 
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plied with water inherent in the strata from A to C. A 
well sunk at C into the gravel at 7 would be well supplied 
with water, because 2, being a water bearing stratum, 
would receive its supply from below A, and 5, being an 
impervious stratum, would not permit water to escape atB; 
but a well sunk at B, into the stratum 2, would seriously 
affect the well at C, and perhaps "dry it up;'* at B there 
would be springs, swamp or morass, according to the na- 
ture of the ground. In this case, the ground water, or 
water of preasurey as Judge French terms it. is that which 
is found in strata 4 and 5. 

There may be a nice distinction in law, and, perhaps, 
in very scientific treatises on drainage, between ground 
water and springs ; yet, for all practical purposes, so far 
as drainage is concerned, they amount to about the same 
thing — for the reason that the great object of drainage is 
to cut off this supply of superabundant subterranean wa- 
ter — derived originally, no doubt, from the same source. 
And the only difference which really can exist is this, viz : 
a spring is a body of subterranean water, collected in a 
reservoir, and flowing from thence in a larger or smaller 
stream ; while the ground water is a body of subterranean 
water diffused throughout the strata, and, when collected 
and discharged by drains, is as much spring water as if 
nature herself discharged it in the form of a regular 
spring. 

The strata beneath the soil are not always conformable 
to the surface, as those in Fig. 6, but frequently lie nearly 
level with the horizon, or making but a small angle with 
it, while the surface itself may be full of undulations. In 
illustration of the formation of springs and the action of 
rain on such a district or region of country as represented 
by Fig. 7, "we copy from MortorCs Cyclopedia of Agi^icuU 
iure: 
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"When rain falls on a tract of country, part of it flows over the 
surftice, and makes its escape by tlie numerous natural and artificial 
courses which may exi8t<, while another portion is absorbed by the 
soil and the porous strata which lie under it 

" Let the following diagram represent sucli a tract of country, and 




lot the dark portions represent clay or other impervious strata, while 
the lighter portions represent layers of gravel, sand or chalk, permit- 
ting a free passage to water. 

** When rain falls in such a district, after sinking through the sur- 
face layer (represented in the diagram by a narrow band), it reaches 
the stratified layers beneath. Through these it still further sinks, 
if they are porouR, until it reaches some impervious stratum, which 
arrests its directly downward course, and compels it to find its way 
along its upper surface. Thus, the rain which falls on the space 
represented between 2 and 4, is compelled, by the impervious strata, 
to flow toward 3. Here it is at once absorbed, but is again immedi- 
ately arrested by the impervious layer 5; it is, therefore, compelled 
to pass through the porous stratum 3, along the surface of 5 to 1, 
where it pours forth in a fountain, or forms a morass or swamp, pro 
portionate in size or extent to the tract of country between 2 and 4, 
or the quantity of rain which falls upon it In such a case ns is 
liere represented it will be obvious that the spring may often be at 
a great distance fn>in the disfrirt from which it derives its supplien; 
and this accounts for the fact^ that drainage works on a large scale 
sometimes materially lessen the supply of water at places remote 
fr>)iii the scene of operations. 

*• In the instance given above, the water forming the spring is rep- 
resented as gaining access to the porous stratum, at a point where 
it crops out from beneath an impervious one, and as passing along 
to its point of discharge at a considerable depth, and under several 
layers of various characters. Sometimes, in an undulating country, 
largo tracts may rest immediately upon some highly porous stratum, 
rendoring the necessity for draining less apparent; while the adjoin- 
ing parts of the cmintry may be full of springs and marshes, arising 
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partly from the rain itself, which falls in these latter districts, heing 
unable to find" a way of escape, and partly from the naturnl drainatre 
of the more porous soils adjoinin<5 being discharged upon it. 

"Again : the higher parts of hilly ground are sometimes composed 
of very porous and absorbent strata (1,2, 3, Fig. 8), while the lower 
portions, 4, 5, are more impervious, the soil and subsoil being of a 
very stiflF and retentive description. In this case, the water collected 
by the porous layers is prevented from finding a ready exit, when it 
reaches the impervious layers, by the stiff surface soil. The water 
is by this means dammed up, in some measure, and acquires a con- 
siderable degree of pressure, and, forcing itself to the day at various 
places, it forms those extensive "weeping" banks, as at 6, 6, 7, which 
have such an injurious effect upon many of our mountain pastures. 
This was the form of spring or swamp, to the removal of which Elk- 
ington principally turned his attention ; and the following diagram, 
taken from a description of his system of draining, will explain the 
stratification and springs referred to more clearly : 




no. 8. 

Fig. 8, although copied from Morton^ b Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture, was, in all probability, an ideal section, yet 
it is a correct representation of a portion of the country 
between Canton and Massillon, in Stark county. About 
three miles west of Canton the railroad passes through 
what is familiarly known in the locality as Buck's Hill, 
composed of drift (sand and gravel), as represented at 1, 
2, 3; this drift rests upon another drift formation, "hard 
pan," or blue clay, 5. Wells in the immediate vicinity of 
the hill have been sunk 66 feet, in pure sand and gravel, 
before reaching the stratum, 5. Originally (in 1800, up 
to 1818), most of the land lying along the line of railroad, 
from the bed of the Nimishillen, 7, for a mile or more to- 
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ward the hill, was a perfect morass, as represented in the 
figure ; but occasional open drains and wells have now 
rendered it good arable land, although, in the immediate 
vicinity of the creek, evidences of the former marshy con- 
dition yet remain. 

The precise quaniity of water required for the agricul- 
tural purposes of any district depends upon the nature 
of the soil and the crops, and the position of the district 
in relation to the surrounding country. Thus, if a perme- 
able soil occupy an elevated site, the water deposited 
upon it will pass rapidly, and, perhaps, before serving for 
the germination or nutriment of the plant. If, on the 
other hand, as is the far more common case in this coun- 
try, the soil be of a retentive character, and the site low 
in relation to other districts, the water will be kept while 
the soil becomes saturated to so great an extent, that the 
processes of vegetable germination and growth are greatly 
impeded. The soil exists in one of three conditions: 1. 
In the form of clay, being a dense mass of finely com-- 
minuted particles, but all of a highly tenacious kinl; in 
a state of slight moisture, it becomes a clammy paste, 
and is never found so utterly devoid of moisture that its 
constituent particles are separable ; it affords no passages 
for water, receiving it with diflSculty, and retaining it in 
the same way. 2. In the form of sand or gravel, the 
particles of which are seldom or never united, and the 
soil is, therefore, full of passages or canals for water. 
Soil of this kind has no power either to oppose the ad- 
mission or efl'ect the retention of water poured upon it. 
And, 3. Existing in the form of a mixture of the alu- 
minous, silicious, and calcareous elements, in endless 
variety of proportions, found as clodSj and in this state 
affording two classes of passages for the ingress and 
permeation of water, viz.: those remaining between the 
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particles which are congelated in each clod, and those 
formed by the spaces between the clods. The former are 
sometimes called poreSy the latter canals. The power of 
admitting and retaining or dischiurging water, exerted by 
these mixed soils, will exist in an endless variety of de*^ 
grees, according to the mechanical formation of the con- 
stituent particles and clods. The state of soil which is 
most favorable for the germination and development of 
the plant, is that of moistures, capable of being readily 
crumbled by the hand, and equally removed from the ad* 
hesive extreme of mudj and the volatile one of dttsL In 
this condition it will be foand that the pores are filled with 
water, but the canals are not — ^these latter serving as 
passages for the air, which is one of the feeders of veget- 
able life; and we can, therefore, readily understand that, 
when water exists in such quantity that the soil is satu- 
rated, and all the pores or canals filled, its condition is 
unhealthy for the growth and development of plants. 

The following extract from an admirable lecture on 
agricultural science, by Dr. Madden, quoted by the Gene- 
ral Board of Health in their '^Minutes of Information,'^ 
although of considerable length, claims a space here, for 
the valuable information it conveys on the fitness of soil 
for promoting vegetable germination. 

" The first thinji; which occurs after the sowing of the seed is, of 
course, gei-mination ; and before we examine how this process may 
be influenced by the condition of the soil, we roust necessarily ob- 
t:iiri some correct idea of the process itself. The most careful ex- 
amination has proved that the process of germination consists es- 
sentially of various chemical changes, which require, for their de- 
velopment, the presence of air, moisture, and a certain degree of 
warmth. Now it is obviously unnecessary for our present purpose, 
that we should have the least idea of the nature of these processes; 
all we require to do, is to ascert^n the conditions under which they 
take place ; having detected these, we know at once what is required 
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to muke a seetl ^ow. These, we Imve seen, are air, moisture, and a 
certain degree of warmth ; and it connequentlj results, that when- 
ever a seed is placed in these circumstances, germination will take 
place. Viewing matters in this li^ht, it appears that soil does not 
act chemically in the process of germination ; that its sole action is 
confined to its being the vehicle by means of which a supply of air 
and moisture, and warmth, can be contmuaHy kept up. With this 
eitnple statement in view, we are quite prepared to consider the va- 
rious conditions of soil, for the purpose of determining how far these 
will influence the future prospects of the crop, and we shall accord- 
ingly at once proceed to examine, careftiUy, into the mechanical re- 
lations of soil, 

'* Hoil, examined mechanically, is ftMind to consist entirely of par- 
ticles of all shapes and sizes, from stones and pebbles, down to the 
finest powder; and <m ibcoount of their extreme irregularity of shape, 
they can not be so olofte to one another, as to prevent there being 
passages betweefn them, owin>r to which circumstance soil in the 
mass is always more or ]e^np<*nm9. If, however, we proceed to ex- 
amine one of the smallest partieies of which soil is made up, we 
^mll find thait even this is not always solid, but i;^ much more fre- 
quently porems, like soil in the mass. A crnisiilenible portion of 
this finely divided part of soil, the impalpaMe matlei- as it is gene^ 
rally called, h found, by the aid of tlie microscope, to con8i»(t of 
broken down vegetable tissue^ so that A^hen a small portion of the 
finest dust from a garden or field, is placed under the microscope 
we have exhibited to us particles of every variety of shape and struc 
ture, of Which a Certain part is evidently of vegetable origin. 

**0n examining a perfectly dry soil, we perceive that there are 
two distinct clmises of pores: 1. The large ones, which exist be- 
tween the particles of s(»il; hnd, 2. The very toimite ones, which 
occur in the particles themselves ; and, whereas, all the larger pores, 
those between the particles of soil, communicate most freely with each 
other^ so that they form canals, the small pores, however freely they 
may communicate with one another in the interior of the particle 
in which they occur, hove tio direct connection with the pores of 
the surrounding pirticles. Fiet us now, therefore, trace the effect 
of this arrangement If the soil is perfectly dry^ the canals commu- 
nicating freely at the surface with the surrounding atmosphere, the 
whole of these canals and pores will, of course, be filled with air 
If, in this condition, a seed be placed in the soil, you at once por 
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ceive that it is freely supplied with air, but there is no moUture; 
therefore, when soil is perfectly dry^ a seed can not grow. 

^^ Let us turn our attention now to that state of the soil in which 
water has taken the place of air, or, in other words, the soil is very 
wet. ]f we observe our seed now, we find it abundantly supplied 
with water, but no cdr. Here again, therefore, germination can not 
take place. It may be well to state here, that this can never occur 
exactly in nature, because water has the power of dissolving air to 
a certain extent; the seed is, in fact, supplied with a certain amount of 
this necessary substance ; and, owing to this, germination does take 
place, although by no means under such advantageous circumstances 
as it would, were the soil in a better condition. 

'•'' We pass on to a different state of matters. Let us suppose the 
canals are open, and freely supplied with air, while the pores are 
filled with water. While the seed now has quite enough of air 
from the canals, it can never be without moisture, as every particle 
of soil which touches it is well supplied with this necessary ingre- 
dient This, then, is the proper condition of the plant for germina- 
tion, and, in fact, for every period of the plant's development; and 
this condition occurs when the soil is moist but not wei — ^that is to 
say, when it has the color and appearance of being well watered, 
but when it is still capable of being crumbled to pieces by the 
hands, without any of its particles adhering together in the familiar 
form of mud. 

" Let us observe still another condition of soil: in this instance, 
as far as water is concerned, the soil is in its healthy condition — it 
is moist, but not wet, the pores alone being filled with water. But 
where are the canals ? We see them in a few places, but in, by far, 
the ^eater part of the soil none are to be perceived; this is 'owing 
to the particles of soil having adhered together, and thus, so far, ob- 
literated interstitial canals, that they appear only like pores. This 
is the state of matters in every clod of earth ; and you will at once 
perceive, on comparing it with a stone, that it differs from it, only 
in possessing a few pores ; which latter, while they may form a res- 
ervoir for moisture, can never act as vehicles for the food of plants, 
as the roots are not capable of extending their fibers into the in- 
terior of a clod, but are at all times confined to the interstitial 
canals. 

^^ With these four conditions before us, let us endeavor to apply 
them practically^ to ascertain when they occur in our fields, and 
how those which are injurious may be obviated. 
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" The first of them is a state of too great dryness, a vei-y rare 
condition, in this climate at least; in fact, the only case in which it 
18 likely to occur is in very coarse sands, where the soil, being 
chiefly made up of pure sand and particles of flinty matter, contains 
cttmparitively much fewer pores, and, from the large size of the in- 
dividual particles, assisted by their irregularity, the canals are 
wider, the circulati(m of air freer, and, consequently, the whole is 
much more easily dried. When this state of matters exists, the 
Uest treatment is to leave all the stones which occur (m the surface 
of the field, as they cast shades, and thus retard the evaporation of 
water. 

" We will not, however, make any further observations on this 
very rare case, but will rather proceed to much mure frequent, and, 
in every respect, more important condition of soil— an excess of 
water. 

" When water is added to perfectly dry soil, it, of course, in the 
first instance, fills the intestitial canals, and from these enters the 
pores of each particle ; and if the supply of water be not too great' 
the canals speedily become empty, so that the whole of the fluid i^ 
taken up by the pores; this, as we have already seen, is the healthy 
condition of soil. If, however, the supply of water be too great, as 
is the case when a spring gains admission into the soil, or when the 
sinking of the fluid through the canals to a sufficient depth below 
the surface is prevented, it is clear that these also must get filled 
with water so soon as the pores have become saturated. This, then, 
is the condition of undraiaed soil 

" Not only are the pores filled, but the interstitial canals are like- 
wise full; and the consequence is, that the whole process of the 
germination and growth of vegetables is materially interfered with. 
We shall here, therefore, briefly state the injurious effects of an ex- 
cess of water, for the purpose of impressing more strongly on youir 
minds the necessity of thorough draining, as the first and most 
essential f>tep toward the improvement of your soil. 

The first great efi*ect of an excess of water is, that it produces a 
corresponding diminution of the amount of air beneath the surface, 
which air is of the greatest possible consequence in the nutrition 
of plants ; in fact, if entirely excluded, germination could not take 
place, and the seed sown would, of couree, either decay or lie dor 
mant 

** Secondly^ an excess of water is most hurtful, by reducing con- 
siderably the tempera tvre of the soil; this I find, by careful exT>cri* 
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ment, to be to the extent of &i degrees Fahrenheit, in summer 
which amount is equivalent to an elevation above the level of the 
sea of 1,950 feet So that, supposing two fields lying side by side, 
the one drained, the other undrained, and supposing them both 
equally well cultivated, there will be liearly as much difference in 
the amount and value of their respective crops, as if the drained 
one was situated at the level of the sea, and the other had an eleva- 
tion as high as the most lofly of the Pentland Hills. But, beside 
this, and what is nearly equally bad, the temperature is rendered 
unnaturally high during winter ; whereas, it has been proved that 
one great source of health and vigor in vegetation is the great dif- 
ference wjiicb exists between the temperature of summer and win- 
ter, which difference amounts, in dry soil, to between thirty and 
forty degrees ; while in soil, very much injured by an excess of 
water, the wh^le range of the thermometer throughout the year will 
probably not exceed from six to ten degrees. 

"These are Am ^hi^f injuries of an excess of water in soil which 
affect the soil itself. There are very many others affecting the cli- 
mate, etc. ; but these are not so connected with the subject in hand as 
to call for an explanation here. 

**0f course all these injurious effects are at once overcome by 
thorough draining, the result of which is to establish a direct com- 
munication between the interstitial canals and the drains, by which 
means it follows that no water can remain any length of time in 
these canals, without, by its gravitation, finding its way to the 
drains. 

" Too much can not be said in favor of pulverizing the soil ; even 
thorough draining itself will not supersede the necessity of perform- 
ing this most necessary operation. The whole valuable effects of 
]2lowing, harrowing, grubbing, etc., may be reduced to this ; and 
almost the whole superiority of garden over field produce, is refer- 
iible to the greater perfection to which this pulverizing of the soil 
call be carried. 

" The celebrated Jethro Tull has the honor of having first directed 
the farmer's attention forcibly to the subject; and so deeply im 
pressed was he with its infinite importance, that he believed the use 
of manure could be entirely superseded were this pulverizing car- 
ried to ^ sufficient extent 

" The whole success of the drill husbandry is owing, in a great 
measure, to its enabling you to stir up the soil well during the pro- 
gr^ of your crop ; which stirring up is of no value beyond it* 
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effect in jnore minntely pulverizing the soil, increasing, iw far as 
possible, the size and number of the interstitial canain. 

*^ Lest an} one should suppose that tlie contents of these inter- 
stitial canals must be so minute that their i^hole amount can be of 
bu* little consequence, I may here notice the fa itj that in moder- 
nuely well pulverized soil they amount to no less than one fourth of 
the whole bulk of the soil itself; for example, 100 cubic inches of 
moist soil (that is, of soil in which the pores are filled with water, 
while the canals are filled with airX contain no less than 25 cubic 
inches of air. According to this cftlculation, in a field pulverized to 
the depth of eight inches, a depth perfectly attainable on most soils 
by careful tillage, every imperial acre will retain beneath its surface 
no less than 12,545,280 inches of air. A familiar illustration of the 
space occupied by the spaces between the particles of loosened soil 
is aiinrded by the &ct that when soil is disturbed it more than fills 
the space it previously occupied. 

** Taking into calculation the weight of soil, we find that vrith 
every additional inch which you reduce to powder (by plowing, for 
example, nine inches in place of eight), you call into activity 235 
tuns of soil, and render it capable of retaining beneath the surface 
1,568,160 additional cubic inches of air. And to ttike one more 
element into the calculation, supposing the soil were not properly 
drained, the sufficient pulverizing would increase the escape of 
water from the surface by upward of 100 gallons a day. 

So far as the legal distinction between water of pressure 
and springs is concerned^ Judge French says : 

" As we find it in our field, it is neither rain water, which has 
there fallen, nor spring water, in any sense. It has been appropri- 
ately termed the water o/ pressure^ to distinguish it from both rain 
and spring water ; and the recognition of this term will certainly 
be found convenient to all who are engaged in the discussion of 
drainage. 

*'The distinction is important in a legal point of view, as relating 
to the right of the land owner to divert the sources of supply to mill 
streams, or to adjacent lower lands. It often happens that an owner 
of land on a slope may desire to drain his field, while the adjacent 
owner below, may not only refuse to join in the drainage, but may 
believe that he derives « an advantage from the surface washing or 
the percolation from his higher neighbor. He may believe that, hy 
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deep drainafce above, his land will be dried up and rendered wortb 
less ; or, he may desire to collect the water which thus percolates, 
into his land, and use it for irrigation, or for a water ram, or for the 
pupply of his barn yard. May the upper owner legally proceed with 
the drainage of his own land, if he thus interfere with the interests 
of the man below 7 

*^ Again: whererer drains have been opened, we already hear 
complaints of their effects upon wells. In our good town of Exeter^ 
there seems to be a general impression on one street, that the 
drainage of a swamp, formerly owned by the author, has drawn 
down the wells on that street, situated many rods distant from the 
drains. Those wells are upon a sandy plain, with underlying clay, 
and the drains are cut down upon the clay, and into it, and may 
posnibly draw off the water a foot or two lower through the whole 
village — if we can regard the water line running through it as the 
surface of a pond, and the swamp as a dam across its outlet. 

" The rights of land owners, as to running water over their prem- 
ises, have been fruitful of litigation, but are now well defined. In 
general, in the language of Judge Story — 

** * Every proprietor upon each bank of a river is entitled to the 
land covered with water in front of bin bank to the middle thread 
uf the stream, etc. In virtue of this ownership, he has a right to 
the use of the water flowing over it in its natunil current, without 
diminution or obstruction. The consequence of this principle is, 
that no proprietor has a right to use the water to the prejudice of 
another. Jt is wholly immaterial whether the party be a proprietor 
above or below, in the course of the river, the right being common 
to all the proprietors on the river. Ko one. has n right to diminish 
the quantity which will, according to the natural current, flow to 
the proprietor below, or to throw it back upon a proprietor above.' 

*^ Chief Justice Richardson, of New Hampshire, thus briefly 
states the same position: 

** * in general, every man has a right to the use of the water flow- 
ing in a stream through his land, and if any one divert the water 
from its natural channel, or throw it back, so as to deprive him of 
the use of it, the la«v will give him redress. But one man may ac- 
quire, by grant, a right to throw the water back upon the land of 
another, and long usage may be evidence of such a grant It is, 
however, well settled that a man acquires no such right by merely 
being the first to make use of the water.' 

" We are not uwnre tliat it has ever been held by any court of 
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law, or even Hsserted, that a land owner may not intercept the per- 
colatiniT water in his soil for any purpose and at his pleasure; nor 
have we in mind any case in which the draining out of water from 
a well, by drainage for agricultural purposes, has subjected the 
owner of the land to compensation. 

**lt is believed that a land owner has the right to follow the rules 
of good husbandry in the drainage of his land, so far as the water 
of pressure is concerned, without responsibility for remote conse- 
quences to adjacent owners, to the owners of distant wells or springs, 
that mey be affected, or to mill owners. 

** In considering the effect of drainage on streams and rivers, it 
appears that the results of such operations, so far as they can be 
iippreciated, are to lessen the value of water powers, by increasing 
the flow of water in times of freshets, and lessening it in times of 
drought It is supposed in this country, that clearing the land of 
timber has sensibly affected the value of *mill prinleges,* by in- 
creasing evaporation, and diminishing the streams. No mill owner 
has been hardy enough to contend that a land owner may not le- 
gally cut down his own timber, whatever the effect on the streams. 
Jrk), we trust, no court will ever be found, which will restrict the 
land owner in the highest culture of his soil, because his drainage 
may affect the capacity of a mill stream to turn the water wheels." 



CHAPTER V. 

♦ 

DRAhVAGB LENGTHENS THE SEASONS. 

We have already shown that drainage removes stagnant 
surface water, and surplus ground water. The removal 
of these waters, as a necessary consequence, prepares the 
soil at an earlier period, for the labors of the farmer, than 
if left to natural causes alone. 

The time required for the "settling of the soil," after 
the winter frost pusses from it, depends, to a great ex- 
tent, upon its porous or its retentive character, is every •< 
where known and conceded. The deep gravelly loam is 
seen to be very soon free from water, while the heavy clay 
requires a long time to become fit for cultivation. In the 
one case the soil is fully drained — in the other the water 
mostly passes oflF by the slow process of evaporation. 
The water being removed, prepares the ground to receive to 
its fullest extent, the beneficial influence of the sun's warm- 
ing rays, to impart to the soil the proper temperature for the 
germination and growth of seeds and plants. Thoroughly 
drained soil is not unfrequently ready for the plow from 
ten to fifteen days earlier, than a similar undrained one. 
Ten days of advanced growth of corn, barley, oats, wheat 
or potatoes, have often protected these crops from the 
efiects of drought, early frost, or insects. Ten to fifteen 
days of advanced maturity, would fully protect the earlier 
varieties of wheat grown in Ohio, from the ravages of 
the midge {cecidomyia tritici), or the blighting effects of 
rust. The same advanced growth may secure the entire 
corn crop against early frosts, because in less time than 
that assumed, corn passes from the milky stage, when it 

(112) 
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would not require a severe frost to ruin it, to the glazed 
stage, when it is perfectly secure from the action of or- 
dinary fall frosts. Potatoes, in the same time, would be 
so far advanced as to be enabled, much better, to with- 
stand the drought — such as we had in Ohio in 1854 and 
1 859 — when the very early potatoes did well enough, but 
the late ones were almost an entire failure. Fifteen days 
of advanced maturity of the oat crop in Ohio, in 1858, 
would have saved the entire crop from the blight or rust ; 
and thorough drainage will place these fifteen days at the 
farmer's disposal. 

In what manner will drainage prepare the * soil fifteen 
days sooner than an undrained soil ? In the first place, 
the autumn rains will not so thoroughly stagnate in the 
soil, as they necessarily must, in an undrained one, be- 
cause they will drain off all the superfluous moisture be- 
tween the drain and the frozen surface during the fall and 
winter ; then, in the spring time, drain off all the mois- 
ture from the surface,, as it finds its way into the soil. 

In order to demonstrate why drained soil is in order to 
be cultivated in the spring time, so much sooner than un- 
drained, we introduce the following table copied from the 
Saxony experiments at Tharand: 
11 
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This table shows, that during the months of February 
and March, the water issuing from the drains had a much 
higher temperature than the atmosphere, and that during 
the months of July and August, the drain water was 
much cooler than the atmosphere. On the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, the temperature of the air was 15'8° Fahr., or 
16*2^ below freezing point, while the drain, water stood at 
84-2°, or 18-0° above the air. 

The following table gives the mean monthly tempera- 
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ture of the atmosphere at 8 A. M., and 4 P. M., also of the 
drainage water at the same periods at Tharand, Saxony : 
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From this we learn that the temperature of the air for 
the months December, January, February and March, was 
helow freezing point (32°), while the temperature of the 
drain water, during thi? entire period, was from 2*2° to 
8*6°, above the freezing point ; consequently, the drains 
were discharging water during the entire winter, and 
when spring came, the soil was not. saturated with autumn 
and winter rains, as undrained soils necessarily are. 

There is no doubt that temperature has considerable 
influence on the discharge of water from the drains. 
The observations recorded in the following table, were 
made at Tharand, in Saxony, to determine the influ- 
ence of temperature upon the discharge of water from 
drains. 

The following statements and observations are given 
as theory oxAj — that is, theory in its true sense — infer- 
ences based upon filets or actual observations, in contra- 
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distinction to the usual definition of theory, viz : specu* 
lations, or hypothesis to explain facts or phenomenon. 

TABULAR STATEMENT SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPEBATURE UPON THE 
DISCHARGE OF WATER FROM THE DRAINS; ALSO, THE INFLUENCE OF RAINS 
UPON THE DISCHARGE FROM DRAINS. 
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Drainage Water, 
daily, per acre. 


Increase com- 
pared with the 
preceding day. 




)lini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


1858. 












March 7 


32. 


35. 




280 


38 


" 8 


35. 


42.8 


1624 


2061 


1781 


" 9 


33.6 


42. 


1919 


3515 


1454 


" 10 


32. 


41. 


295 


4137 


622 


" 11 


26.6 


42. 




5614 


1477 


April 1 


24.8 


46.4 




2158 


1264 


S 2 


37.5 


45.5 


1255 


8605 


6447 


" 3 


33.8 


47.5 


.295 


9410 


805 


1854. 












Feb. 6 


31. 


44. 


14541 


5653 


5018 


tt 7 


44.6 


47. 


14614 


11462 


5809 


March 2 


28.4 


40. 




5245 


4831 


" 3 


28.4 


41. 




7619 


2374 


" 9 


39.2 


44.6 


5905 


12154 


4535 


Deo. 15 


32. 


49. 


32772 


7084 


5837 


" 16 


35. 


50. 


54178 


21463 


14379 



We will now, in addition to this theory, present some 
facts, or rather the testimony of various practical farmers 
on this question, and none more to the point than the fol- 
lowing: At an agricultural meeting in Boston, Mr. B. F. 
Nourse, of Orington, Me., who was present, said that 
drainage on his farm '^ had put his springy, cold lands, in 
good working condition, earlier in the season, than any 
other in the neighborhood. One lot drained in 1852, was 
in good working condition as soon as the frost was out. 
Before drainage, cattle could not cross it early in June 
without miring. It enabled the later as well as the earlier 
cultivation of the land. He had plowed as late as the 
20th of November." 

Mr. French, in his essay on drainage, refers also to 
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Mr. Nourse's experience, making mention of a piece of 
corn he planted in this land on a drizzling rain, after a 
storm of two days. The corn came up and grew well ; 
although on a clayey loam, formerly as wet as the ad* 
joining grass field, over which oxen and carts could not 
pass on the day of this planting, without cutting through 
the turf and miring deeply. 

Messrs. Maxwell Brothers, of Geneva, N. Y., in a 
statement of draining done on their farm in 1855, and 
which received the first premium of the State Agricultu- 
ral Society, say they underdrained one clayey lot, which 
previously " it was quite impracticable to plow or culti- 
vate in a wet time, and consequently it was very difficult 
to get in a spring crop in season." After underdraining 
" they could cultivate immediately after rains with ad- 
vantage," and, of course, get in their crops much more 
seasonably than before. Mr. Yeomans, another central 
New York farmer and nurseryman, states that on his 
drained lands ^'the ground becomes almost as dry, in two 
or three days after the frost comes out in spring, or, after 
a heavy rain, as it would do in as many weeks before 
draining," and the frost leaves drained land at least a 
week sooner than that which remains undrained. 

It is a weighty argument for draining, that it relieves 
the ground of surplus water early in the spring, and so 
enables the work of the farmer and gardener to commence 
earlier than it otherwise could. It also makes that work 
easier and pleasanter. When the ground is undrained, it 
can not become dry, except by evaporation, or by the 
oozing away of the water, particle by particle, through a 
long reach of stiflF soil, into some natural outlet. Mean- 
while, the farmer must sit with folded hands in compara- 
tive idleness, knowing that by the time his land had be- 
come dry, his work will accumulate and press upon him 
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with a burden he ctin hardly bear. It would not be strange 
if some of that work should be left undone^ or be slighted. 
Let but suitable drains be cut through that land, and the 
melting snows and drenching rains would speedily find 
their way in these channels, and leaye the ground dry and 
warm, and ready for tillage several weeks earlier than 
fields not so treated. It would tend to relieve farm life 
of a great objection to it, in many minds, viz : that it 
imposes such hurrying and exhausting labors at particu- 
lar seasons, and especially in spring. It would enable 
the farmer to get certain crops into the ground earlier, 
and so make sure of a vigorous growth before the 
droughts of midsummer, and of maturity before the 
frosts of autumn. The farmer at the extreme north, who 
sometimes repines at the shortness of the growing season, 
and the coldness of his soil, would thus practically gain 
almost a degree of south latitude, without the necessity 
of selling his farm and moving his household gods. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DRAINAGE DEEPENS THE SOIL. 

It is a most important fact that drainage ^^ deepens the 
soil/* but in what manner this desideratum is accomplished 
none of the writers on the subject (whose works we have 
had the privilege of perusing) appear to explain. One 
writer ^ says : 

" The efifects of thorough draining in deepening the soil, are read- 
ily seen in a comparison of the characteristics of those wet and 
retentive, with those either naturally or artificially of a porous nature. 

^'AU heavy soils must be shallow from the influence of stagnant 
water — of water which saturates the surface, not beinj^ able to pass 
away by filtration. Every fall of water gives a mortar-like consist- 
ency to such a soil, and as the moisture passes off by the slow pro- 
cess of evaporation, it becomes baked and brick-like, instead of light 
and friable. If plowed when wet, it is entirely unfit for the growth 
of crops; if stirred when dry, it turns up in clods and lumps; in 
either case, it is only after much labor that any finely pulverized 
earth is obtained to support and nourish vegetable growth, and an 
inferior crop is ever the result Saturaiion, without JUtration, kills 
the productive power of any soil — makes it hard, shallow and sterile, 
however rich in every element of fertility it may be, when differ- 
ently situated in the single 6ircumstance of drainage. 

*' Porous, or w^ell drained soils, on the contrary, never retain, even 
if they become saturated with water. The surplus moisture filtrates 
at once into the drains, leaving the surface loose and friable. Such 
a soil can be plowed at any seasonable time, and turns up mellow 
earth, readily fitted as a seed bed for any crop. Such a soil invites 
the roots of plants down, offering them food instead of a stone-like 
earth, and every year deepens the area of vegetable growth, until the 
full depth is reached to which it has been drained." 

1 Editor, Oountty OtHtleman. 

rii9) 
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But then, after all, we have no explanation of how the 
soil is deepened, other than it becomes so by thorough 
drainage. The editor then produces the following capi- 
tal statement of the fact, if any were needed, to prove 
that drainage deepens the soil : 

*' That draining deepens the Boil, ve will bring a single instance 
to show— one which confirms every point stated above. It is con- 
densed from a letter from that pioneer drainer and pioneer of good 
farmers, John Johnston, near Geneva, N. Y., and was published in 
the Country Gentleman^ of January 19, 1854. He says: 

" * Last spring I conchided to plow a clayey field, containing forty 
acres, only once for wheat, and that after harvest Previous to drain- 
ing, it was one of my wettest fields, and in dry weather, even in April 
and May, was very hard to plow, often having to get the coulters and 
whares sharped every day, when we used wrought iron shares. Owing 
to the great drought before, during and after harvest, I got a large 
plow made, so that I could put two or more yokes of cattle, and a 
pair of horses to it if necessary. Immediately after harvest we 
started for the field, oxen and drivers, plowmen and horses ; and 
beside new shares on the plows, took other new shares along, ex- 
pecting to be obliged to change every day. 

^^ * When we got to the field, I had one man put a pair of horses 
before the large plow, and try to open the land with a shaUow fur- 
row. He went seventy rods away and back without even a stop, 
expect when the clover choked the plow. I then put the plow down 
to eight inches, and after one round, to nearly ten, and we went 
around without any trouble. His furrow was over nine inches deep, 
and laid as perfect as could be. I then had one yoke of oxen put 
behind my smallest horses, and a pair of horses before each of my 
other plows, and they plowed the field with perfect case, only 
changing shares twice. 

" * Although the field was undoubtedly plowed at the rate of nine 
inches deep, yet the clover roots went deeper, and the land plowed up 
as mellow as any loam ; whereas, had it not been drained, it would 
have broke up in lumps as large asjthe heads of horses or oxen. A 
few years ago, a neighbor broke up a field about the same season, 
and similar land, but not drained, and affcer cultivating, rolling and 
harrowing, he had to employ men and mallets to break the lumps, 
before he could get mold to cover the seed ; and after all did not get 
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the third of a crop of either wheat or straw. My wheat looks as 
well as any I ever saw, and I doubt not it will be a good crop.' 

** Those farmers, and they are not few, who hare had experience 
in the cultivation of clayey soils when dry, or in any state, will not 
wonder that Mr. Johnston exclaimed, on finding this great change 
in the depth and friability of this clay bed : ' 1 neyer was more 
agreeably surprised in my life — in fact, had my men been plowing 
in gold dust, as they do in California, 1 should have been no more 
pleased.' This great change was tbe simple effect of thorough 
drainage — the soil, no longer compelled to remain saturated with 
water, lost its bricl^ and morter character, and became a live, or at 
least an active .and productive soil, ready to reward the labor of the 
farmer." 

A correspondent, reviewing Judge French's work on 
drainage, says : 

" In his chapter on the effects of drainage upon the condition oi 
the soil, the author of * Farm Drainage^ announces the proposition 
that ' drainage deepens the soil.' How this effect is produced we 
are not told, though a hint is given that it * lowers the line of stand- 
ing water,' and then wo are treated to a pajse or so of reasoning and 
authorities to show that plants send their roots to a great depth if 
the soil admits. We are told also that the roots of few plants, ex- 
cept those of an aquatic character, will grow or live in stagnant 
water. Hence we are left to conclude that * drainage deepens the 
soil' " 

And thus it is with all authorities; they state the fact, 
and this is, perhaps, all that the present locomotive, tele- 
graph, lightning press, steamship age requires ;- but the 
inducement for those to underdrain who are deprived of 
the privilege of seeing and examining the practical work- 
ings of underdraining, will be much stronger if the chain 
of the argument is complete — ^not having a single defec- 
tive link in it. 

Alderman Isaac J. Mechi, speaking of draining heavy 
lands, says : * " I consider it an axiom that the friability 
of the soil will be in proportion to the rapidity of percola- 



I Tloio to Farm fh-ofitablif, page 49. 
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tion. Filtration may be too sudden, as is well enough 
shown by our hot sands and gravels; but I apprehend no 
one will ever fear rendering strong clays too porous and 
manageable. The object of drainage is to impart to such 
soils the mellowness and dark color of self-drained, rich 
and friable soil. That perfect drainage and cultivation 
will ultimately do this is a well-known fact. I know it in 
the case of my own garden. How it does so I am not 
chemist enough to explain in detail ; but it is evident the 
effect is produced by the fibers of the growing crops in- 
tersecting every particle of the soil, which they never 
could do before draining; these, with their excretions, 
decompose on the removal of the crop; and are acted on 
by the alternating air and water, which also decompose 
and change, in degree, the inorganic substances of the 
soil. Thereby drained land, which was before impervious 
to air and water, and consequently unavailable to air and 
roots, to worms, or to vegetable or animal life, becomes, 
by drainage, populated by both, and is a great chemical 
laboratory, as our own atmosphere, subject to all the 
changes produced by animated nature." 

The explanation given above is not much more satisfac- 
tory than the preceding ones, with this exception; he 
hints at a chemical mean, while the others are rather in- 
clined to attribute it entirely to a mechanical one ; but 
both leave us to infer that the roots of the crops have 
much to do with producing the mellow conditio of the 
soil. A correspondent of the Country Oentlemany over 
the signature of " A Reading Farmer," concludes that 
the roots of a crop are not essential to produce this con- 
dition, for he says : 

" A simple experiment will convince any farmer that the best mean 
of permanently deepening and mellowing his soil, is by thorough 
drainage, to afford a ready exit for all surplus moisture. Let him 
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take, in spring, while wet, a quantity of his hardest soil — snch as it 
is almost impossible to plow in summer — such as presents a baked 
and brick-like character, under the influence of drought — and place 
it in a box or barrel open at the bottom, and frequently during the 
season let him saturate it with water. He will find it gradually be- 
coming more and more porous and friable— holding water less and 
leKs perfectly as the experiment proceeds, and in the end it will attain 
a state best suited to the growth of plants from its deep and.mellow 
character. Here we have the result of drainage as it acts upon the 
soil. It may require time to act — ^probably on heavy clays more 
than a single season, but it will act in conjunction with other natu- 
ral influences to give depth and friability to the soiL^' 

Now, 80 far as ourself is concerned, we agree with all 
the authorities we have quoted, that drainage " deepens 
the soil," by " lowering the line of standing water," '^ by 
roots of crops," by making the subsoil accessible to 
" vegetable and animal life;" but, at the same time, we are 
of opinion that there is another agent, which we find no 
where mentioned in this connection, whose influence in 
mellowing and deepening the soil is just as powerful as 
the causes just cited. 

Some years since, in conversation with a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, a farmer, but an Englishman by birth, we 
expressed our surprise that while he spoke so very highly 
of everything Miglish, that he did not use a Crosskill's 
clod crusher, that being eminently English. " For the 
very reason," replied he, " that in this country (TJ. S.) 
we have an infinitely cheaper, and much^Jjetter ^clod 
crusher' than Crosskill's, or any the English can invent, 
unless the gulf stream should change its course." What 
relation possibly could exist between the gulf stream and 
a clod crusher we could certainly not divine, and as we 
looked inquiringly into our friend's face to assure ourself 
of his sanity, he laughingly replied : " I mean Jack Frost." 
True they have frosts in England, but no^eomparison to 
the frosts we have here — their frosts are rather mild 
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and good natured, like John Ball himself, after he has 
just risen from the enjoyment of his favorite roast beef, 
while the frosts here act with the force of a locomotive 
running eighty miles an hour, breaking up, tearing up, 
and smashing things generally. Plow up a stiff clay in 
the fall, and let Jack Frost have fair play on it until next 
April, and CrosskilFs clod crusher might be very thank- 
ful if the next harvest awarded it a second premium, 
while Jack Frost would take the first over all competitors. 

Jack Frost, in our opinion, is the certain other agent 
above alluded to. In a drained clay, the late fall or early 
winter rains always leave moisture enough for the frost 
to congeal, and every congelation separates particles of the 
soil ; then, when a thaw takes place, the water is borne 
off into the drain. In fact, in three-feet drains the pro- 
cess of thawing is going on from below upward all the 
while ; hence, in springtime, drained soil is dry, or ready 
to work in a few days. Jack Frost, in this manner, in- 
stitutes beneath the soil, in the words of Alderman Me- 
chi, ^^ as great a chemical laboratory as our own atmos- 
phere." Our own observation is, that mild winters are 
never succeeded by as bountiful harvests as more severe 
ones are ; but then winters may be too severe, as well as 
too mild ; yet drained soils, in either event, fare much 
better than undrained ones. 

We do not think that a heavy clay soil, drained in the 
spring and plowed in the fall of the same year, would 
plow so much easier, as Johnston, just above quoted, states 
that his did, or as that did in the following extract from 
a correspondent to the Country Gentleman : 

"A Western New York farmer had a wet soil, thoroughly under- 
drained with tile — a field of forty acres, it had always been very, 
iiard and difficult to plow in the summer, taking a strong force of 
teams, and wearii^t ^"t the plows very rnpidly, and still the work 
wa» uui.e in a very imperfect manner. After draining, ho concluded- 
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to plow it once after harvest for wheat, as it had lain for some time 
in clover. He went on with it with his triple teams and large plows, 
but found that a single team could turn a furrow ten inches deep 
with perfect ease. The land plowed up as mellow as any loam, 
where, previous to draining, at that season it would have broken up 
in lumps as large as the heads of his horses. To drainage he attrib- 
uted the change, and we have no doubt that the deep mellow state 
of the soil resulted entirely from 'lowering the line of standing wa- 
ter ; ' from affording it opportunity for Jiltering rapidly through the 
soil, instead of rising slowly as evaporated by the heat of summer." 

Deepening the soil is certainly a great desideratum with 
every intelligent agriculturist, since every inch of depth 
of soil gives 100 tuns of active soil per acre for the nu- 
trition of the growing crop. Those who argue that the 
cultivated plants obtain all their nourishment in a soil 8 
or 10 inches deep, certainly have never investigated the 
subject. The writer remembers distinctly that many years 
ago he measured the roots of the oat plant, found in the 
course of digging a celLir, which had penetrated the soil 
to a depth of four feet. At another time, under similar 
circumstances, the roots of the wheat plant were found to 
have penetrated to a depth of five feet and several inches. 
Roots of the corn plant were found at a depth of three 
feet. Mr. Denton, an English writer, quoted by Judge 
French, says: 

" 1 have evidence now before ine that the roots of the wheat plant, 
t^e mangold wurzel, tho cabbage and the white turnip frequently 
descend into the soil to the depth of three feet 1 have myself traced 
the roots of wheat nine feet deep. 1 have discovered the roots of 
perennial grasses in drains four feet deep ; and 1 may refer to Mr. 
Mercer, of Newton, in Lancashire, who has traced the root* of rye 
grass running for many feet along a small pipe drain, after descend- 
ing four f«jet through the soil. Mr. Hetley, of Orton, assures mo 
that he discovered the roots of the mangolds, in a recently made 
drain, five feet deep ; and the late Sir John Conroy had many newly- 
made drains, four feet deep, stopped by the roots of the same 
plants." 
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It certainly requires no argument to prove that the 
roots of plants can not pei^etrate to these depths in a 
" water-logged," compact clay soil. 

The following cuts (Figs. 9 and 10) prove that drainage 
deepens the soil. In Fig. 9, a represents the surface soil ; 





Fia. 9. ria. 10. 

the line between a and h the line of capillary attraction ; 
<?, ground water, and the line between h and c is the ground 
water line. The plant is weak, has few heads and very 
few roots. In Fig. 10, a is the surface soil ; e, the ground 
water; //, drains, 3 feet deep; d, water of capillary at- 
traction. It is a well-known fact, that the roots go down 
to the water table, whether it is at 6, Fig. 9, at 10 inches 
depth, or at /, Fig. 10, at 3 feet depth. The plant in 
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Fig. 10 is thrifty, has large and many roots and numerous 
heads. We have known a single grain of wheat, on such 
soils in Ohio produce 60 perfect heads of wheat. In the 
springtime the roots and foliage of wheat on such soil are 
represented by Fig. 11. 




Fin. 1 1 . — Appearance of folinge and roots of the wheat plant in the spring 
on an nnUerdrained soil. 



CHAPTER VII. 



DRAINAGE WARMS THE UNDER SOIL. 
Profbssor Johnston says : 

*' As the rain falls through the air it acquires the temperature of 
the atmosphere. If this be higher than that of the surface soil, the 
latter is warmed by it ; and if the rains be copious, and sink easily 
into the subsoil, they will carry this warmth with them to the depth 
of the drains. Thus tlie under soil, in well-drained land, is not only 
warmer, becauHC the evaporation is less, but because the rains in the 
summer season actually bring down warmth from the heavens to add 
to their natural heat" 

There are two reasons why wet lands are always cold, 
and especially so in the spring : one is, the slow conduc- 
tion of heat downward through a body of water ; the other 
is, the heat lost in the evaporation of water. When heat 
is applied to the bottom of a vessel containing water, the 
portions that are first heated expand, become specifically 
lighter, ascend, and give place to heavier and colder por- 
tions. These, in turn, are heated and ascend, and thus a 
constant circuit is maintained until the whole is equally 
heated. When heat is applied to the top of a vessel of 
water, the upper stratum is heated; but this remains on 
the top, and no movement in the liquid brings unheated 
portions in contact with the fire, consequently heat passes 
downward through water slowly, and with great difficulty. 
Hence, a wet piece of land, which receives its heat from 
the sun's rays acting on the surface, will be a long time 
in being warmed to any depth. 

The removal of surplus water by evaporation interferes 
still more with the warming of the soil in the spring. The 
vapor of water may be described as a compound of water 

nay) 
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and heat. Not more certain is it that Avater is taken from 
the soil by evaporation, than that a definite proportion of 
heat passes off with it. And hence, lands from which a 
large amount of water has to be removed in the spring by 
evaporation, are kept cold until the process is finished. 
The cooling effects of evaporation are highly beneficial; 
under some circumstances, but on wet lands, in the spring 
of the year, they are anything but desirable. 

It follows, therefore, that the way to make cold, wet 
lands warm, is to resort to thoroipgh drainage ; and this, 
experience has shown, has the effect to raise the tempera- 
ture of the soil many degrees through the whole spring. 
Not only is the heat communicated by the sun's rays re- 
tained, instead of being carried off in converting water 
into vapor, but dry soil, or any other solid bodies, will 
transmit heat downward better than liquids ; in addition* 
to this, a dry soil has its interstices filled with an air which 
diffuses heat, and helps to elevate the temperature. 

A warm soil in the spring has a great advantage over 
a cold one. The se^eds, planted or sown germinate at once, 
and don't permit the hardier seeds of weeds to get the 
start of the crop. Or, if the farmer chooses to stir the 
soil two or three times before putting in the crop, the 
seeds of weeds have the opportunity to germinate early, 
so that the young weeds may be killed by subsequent work- 
ings before the intended crop is sown. It is the expe- 
rience of all, that drained lands are much easiest kept 
clean. But the temperature of the soil has a controlling 
influence on the growth of corn and some other spring 
crops. Corn will germinate when the temperature of the 
soil is about 56° Fahrenheit ; a few degrees lower it will 
rot in the ground. In fact, fault is often found with seed 
corn, when the only difficulty is in the want of sufficient 
warmth in the soil. Barley, oats, and spring wheat may 
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he sown on drained lands almost as soon as the frost i» 
out, and there is little or no risk of the seed perishing. 
If the temperature of the atmosphere is not sufficient to 
justify growth ahoye ground, if the soil be only warm 
enough, the plant will make the better growth of roots 
below. 

The following illustration of the manner in whi<^h drain* 
age warms the under soil, we find in the. Patent Office Re- 
port for 1856, over the signature ^<I). J^ B^" (D, J. 
!^r^wne), but the same illustration, engraving and tezt^ 
^^ verbatiniy speliatim ei pu7icttuitim" are credited to the 
J^orUouUuristf of November, 1856, by Judge French. Not 
knowings therefore, which one of the authorities is entitled 
to the credit, we accordingly ^^ divide the honara'' between, 
t^em. 

" The season why drained land gains heat, and watop-logged land 
is always cold, consists in the wellrknown fact that heat can not be 
transmitted downward through water. This may readily be seen by 
the following experiments : 

" Experiment No 1. — ^A square box was made, of the form repre- 
sented by the annexed diagram, eighteen 
inoiieH deep, eleven inches wide at top, 
and »ix inches wide at bottom. It yrais 
lilled with peat, saturated with water to 
e, forming to that depth (twelve and a 
half inches) a sort of artificial bog. The 
box was then filled with water to f. A 
thermometer, c, was plunged, so that its 
bulb was within one inch and a half of 
the bottom. The temperature of the 
whole mass of peat and water was found 
to be 39i** Fahr. A gallon of boiling 
water was i^en added; it raised the 
surface of the water to g. In live reinr. 
utes the thermometer, c, rose to 44® 
owing to the conduction of heat by the 
'"*• ^^* thermometer and its guard tube ; at ten 

minutes from the introduction of the hot water, the thermometer, c, 
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rose to 46°, and io sul.'sequeatly rose ^o higher. Another thermom- 
eter, b, dipping under the surface of the water at g, was then intro- 
duced, and the following are the indications of the two thermometers 
at the respective inteivals, reckonings from the time the hot water 
was supplied : 

Th^momeier^ b. Thermometer^ c, 
20 minutes, - - 150 deg. 46 deg. 

1 hour 30 " . - - 101 " 45 " 

^ hours. 30 « - . - 80J " 42 " 

12 " 40 " ... 45 " 40 " 

"The mean temperature of the external air to which the box wa^ 
exposed, during the above period, was 42°, the maximum being 47°, 
and the minimum 37°. 

^^ Experi^nent No. 2. — With the same arrangement as in the pre- 
ceding case, a gallon of boiling water was introduced aliuve the peat 
and water, when the thermometer, c, was at 36° ; in ten minutes it 
rose to 40°. The cock was then turned for the purpose of drainage, 
which was but slowly effected ; and, at the end of tw^entj minutes, 
the thermometer, c, indicated 40°; at twenty-five miuutes, 42°, while 
the thermometer, b, was 142''. At thirty minutes, the cock was 
withdrawn from the box, and more free egress of water being thus 
aSbrded, at t'lirtx-five minutes the flow was no longer continuous, 
and the thermometer, b, indicated 48°. The mass was drained, and 
permeable to a fresh supply of water. Accordingly, another gallon 
of boiling water was poured over it ; and, in 

3 minutes, the thermometer, c, rose to - - 77 deg. 

5 ** '' fell to - 761 " 

15 ** " ** - - 70 J " 

20 " " remained at 71 " 

1 hour 50 " " ** " - 70J " 

**]n these two experiments, the thermometer at the bottom of the 
box suddenly rose a few degrees immediately after the hot water 
\v:is Milted ; and it might be inferred that the heat >vns carried down- 
ward by the water. But. in reality, the rise was owing to the action 
< f the hot water on the thermometer, and not to its action upon the 
cold water. To prove this, the perpendicular thermometei-s were 
removed ; the box was filled with peat and water to within three 
inches of the top, a horizontal thermometer, c d, having been pre- 
viously secured through a hole made in the side of the box, by 
means of a tight-fitting cork, in which the naked stem of the ther- 
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mometer was grooved. A gallon of boiling water was then added. 
The thermometer, a very delicate one, was not in the least affected 
by the boiling water in the top of the box. 

*^In this experiment the wooden box may be supposed to be a 
field ; the peat and cold water represent the water-logged portion ; 
rain foils on the surface, and becomes warmed by contact with the 
soil, and, thus heated, descends ; but it is stopped by the cold water, 
and the heat will go no further. But, if the soil is drained, and not 
water-logged, the warm rain trickles through the crevices of the 
earth, carrying to the drain level the high temperature it had gained 
on the surface, parts with it to the soil as it passes down, and thus 
produces that bottom heat which is so essential to plants, although 
so few suspect its existence." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



DRAINAGE EQUALIZES THE TEMPERATURE OF THE 
SOIL DURING THE SEASON OF GROWTH. 

We have already shown that the discharges of water 
from drains are always several degrees above freezing 
point ; and as heat naturally tends upward^ that the soil 
is measurably warmed from below during the germinating 
season of the seeds, so that not unfrequently the soil is, 
during the entire month of April, much warmer than the 
air at night, although, perhaps, colder than the air during 
the day. The soil of a drained field is, therefore, free 
from the extremes of temperature of day and night air, 
during the same time. Again we have shown, by the 
tables copied from observations at Tharand, in Saxony, 
that the drains have a lower temperature during July and 
August, than the air. Thus, while drains equalize the 
temperature of the soil, and exempt it from the extremes 
of day and night temperature ; it also equalizes it, and 
exempts it from the extremes of winter and summer tem- 
peratures. Prof. Johnston says : 

** The sun beats upon the surface of the soil, and gradually warms 
it Yet, even in summer, this direct heat descends only a few inches 
beneath the surface. But when the rain falls upon the warm sur- 
face, and finds an easy descent as it does in open soils, it becomes 
itself warmer, and carries its heat down to the under soil. Then 
the roots of plants are warmed, and general growth is stimulated." 

(133) 



CHAPTER IX, 



DRAINAGE CARRIES DOWN SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES TO 
THE ROOTS OF PLANTS 

Pkof. Johnston says : " When rain fallg upon heavy 
undrained land, or upon any land into which it does 
not readily sink, it runs over the sur&ce, dissolves any 
soluble matter it may meet with, and oarries it to the 
nearest ditch or brook. Bain thus voh» and impoverishes 
such land." 

It must be self-evident to ev«ry observing person, that 
the advantage of rain to growing crops, is to furnish them 
with new supplies of nutrition. In undrained lands the 
" water line " being near the surface, most of the benefits 
to growing crops, which might be derived from rains are 
lost, either by evaporation of volatile substances, or, be- 
ing in a soluble condition, they are washed to lower levels 
of surface, or into streams. The ground being already 
saturated from below, prevents the entrance from the sur- 
ftice of the desired elements ; but in a drained aotl on ac- 
count of its greater porosity OP raellowneas and lower level 
of the water line> these substances can readily penetrate 
from the surface. The subject of the ^^ absorbing quali- 
ties of arable soil" having been extensively discussed, 
within the last few years, by the best agricultural chem- 
ists of England and the continent, it may not. h^ inappro- 
priate to present a summary of the experiments and the 
conclusions deduced from them. 

In 1848, Messrs. Huxtable and Thompson discovered, 
in arable lands, the property of fixing some of the ele- 
ments of manures. Mr. Huxtable, having filtered some, 

(134) 
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barn-yard liquid through some earth, obtiuned it de- 
prived of color and had odor. 

At the same time H. S« Thompson found the earth to 
possess the faculty of retaining, in an indissoluble state, 
the alkali of an ammoniacal solution, and even of solu- 
tions in which the bases were no longer iii a free state, 
but were in combination with hydrochloric acid, and sul- 
phate and nitrate of ammonifi. 

Mr. J. T. Way haying been made acquainted with these 
remarkable results, undertook a long series of researehea 
with the view of determining the cause «ad conditions of 
this absorption ; he found that the absorbing property of 
the earth is not confined to ammonia only, hut that it ia 
extended to all alkaline and earthy bases, which are nec- 
essary for the growth of vegetation ; such as soda, pot- 
^h, magnesia, 9nd lime, either free or involved in comb!*? 
nations. 

After numerous experiments, which were repeated with 
the view of ascertaining whether the property of retain- 
ing the elements of manures, really existed in the arable 
aoil, Mr. Way endeavored to express by numbers, the 
viilue of this absorption. For that purpose he caused a 
quantity of earth to be digested in a solution of the com- 
pound he wished to operate upon, the difference in de- 
grees which the composition of the liquid indicated after 
its contact with the earth, showed what had been ab- 
sorbed. 

By this operation, Mr. Way found that 1000 grains of 
either clay or earth could absorb from a solution which 
contained 8173 per cent, of i^mmonia (or StV^V grains of 
ammonia in 1000 grains of solution) quantities of alkali 
ranging from liWV grains to 3p^V grains, differing only 
i^ith the difference in the soils ev claya, the per cent,, being 
uniform ii\ repeated experiments with the same earth. 
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There is nothing absolute in these figures ; they are 
modified by the degree of concentration of the liquid 
and the quantities of either earth or liquid which are 
used. 

The absorption takes place with great rapidity, and is 
as complete in half an hour, as it is after remaining in 
contact during fifteen hours; when the experiment is 
made with a salt of ammonia, it is decomposed, the bases 
only are fixed, while the acid is totally eliminated in a 
state of calcareous salt, in the decanted liquid. 

What is the cause of this phenomenon ? Is it caused 
by the presence of the lime, or of the organic matter ? 
Is it owing to the free aluminium which may be in the 
soil? Mr. Way does not think so, because no greater ab- 
sorption of ammonia is obtained by adding carbonate of 
lime to clay, free from this basis in a carbonated state, 
but containing a small proportion of the calcareous ele- 
ment ; on the other hand, the incineration of the clay 
could not entirely destroy the decomposing and absorbing 
power of this earth, either on salts or bases ; finally, the 
treatment by hydrochloric acid causes the solution of the 
aluminum to diminish, but does not destroy the decom- 
posing and absorbing power of clay. 

The rapidity with which the absorption of the bases 
by earth is effected, led Mr. Way to suppose that a chemi- 
cal combination was formed ; in such a case, the absorp- 
tion of an alkali other than ammonia ought to take place, 
in the proportion of the two elements. 

When acting with a salt of potash, 1000 grains of earth 
retained 4AVt grains of potash ; the absorption was 
then more considerable, without being, as it ought to 
have been, in the prevision of the hypothesis ; and. never- 
theless, the liquid contained potash (substituted for am- 
monia), in true proportion indicated by the equivalents. 
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that is : S/oW of potash to 1000 grains of solution. — 
In this case, as with ammonia, the more concentrated 
liquids produce a greater absorption ; and when the salt 
was replaced by a solution of caustic potash, 1000 grains 
of earth retained llyVA grains of alkali ; this absorption 
was still increased, when the earth had previously been 
boiled in an acid. 

As it was easy to foresee, the salts of lime in solu- 
tion underwent no modification when filtered through the 
earth ; but lime water, according to the quantities which 
are employed, imparts, in similar circumstances, a quantity 
of alkali, which, in 1000 grains of earth, varies from 
SyVir grains, to 14xVV grains. 

When the lime is in the form of a carbonate, dissolved 
in water containing carbonic acid, the absorption is 7foV 
grains of carbonate of lime for 1000 grains of earth. 

The salts of soda and magnesia undergo a transforma- 
tion in the soil, similar to that of the other alkaline com- 
pounds ; but the action is less conspicuous, and gives no 
occasion for numerical determinations. 

The bases being retained by the soil, the acids which, 
like phosphoric acid, form with lime insoluble compounds, 
ought to be insoluble also ; this idea was confirmed by 
two operations of Mr. Way: in the one, water in which 
flax had been steeped ; and in the other, sink water was 
•employed ; both were filtered through earth ; the soil re- 
tained precisely all the substances which are the most 
useful to vegetation, such as organic matters in general, 
or nitrogenous substances only, the phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash and magnesia ; while the others were absorbed only 
in part, or were found in greater proportion in the filtered 
water. 

Mr. Way was led, by these experiments, to the follow- 

13 
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ing conclusions : 1. The plants do not absorb the m»- 
nnre in a state of solution. Next, the form under which 
mineral matters and ammoniacal salts are applied, is dif- 
ferent ; because the soil possesses the power of bringing 
them back to a special state, in which these substances 
are presented to the plants, an important circumstance 
for the agriculturist who endeavors to introduce an alkali 
as manure into the soil ; the salt that will supply that 
alkali at the lowest price, will, of course, obtain the pire- 
ference. 

It was also found, by Mr. Way, that clay possesses an- 
tiseptic qualities, because urine filtered through clay did 
not undergo putrid fermentation. From this fact, we have 
reason to infer that plants do assimilate nitrogenous sub- 
stances other than ammonia and nitric acid. 

Finally, Mr. Way thinks that manures, and by all means^ 
artificial ones, ought to be spread with great evenness, in 
order to secure everywhere uniform vegetation ; because 
capillarity would be unable to disseminate tho fertilizing 
substances, by means of diffusion, on account of their in- 
solubility. The same cause would permit the application 
of large quantities of manure, without fear of any loss 
through drain water, because a good soil may retain, with^ 
out waste, sixty times as much of the fertilizing elements 
as are applied with the manures. 

Messrs. W, Henneberg and F. Stokmann, after repeat* ' 
ing Way's experiments, confirmed in every point his con* 
elusions ; they found the results so perfectly regular, that 
Mr. Bo^ecker was enabled, from their data, to establish 
algebraic formulae, showing the value of absorption on 
any given quantity of earth, of liquid, and degree of 
solution. 

J!^iebig resQmed Way's ej^periments, and confining him- 
(self to tbo 8tu4y of ari^ble lapds, ascertained that all soils 
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pFdSs^i^^^d tery nearly the gaftie absorbing poWer; hel 
found, as did Mr. Way, that soils, either rich oi* poor in 
carbonate of lime, did not manifest that power with the 
same intensity with all bases ; thus, in filtering barn-yard 
Uquid, potash was retained with more readiness than soda. 
i*/tfV grammes of barn-yard liquid which contained, before 
being filtered : 

Potash, - . grains. 0867 
Soda, - - " 0.0168 

Contained, after being filtered : 

Potash, - - grains. 0.0056 
8oda, - - " 0.0118 

Whereas, the whole of tbe ammonia was retained. 

The alkaline silicate of potash is acted upon by the 
earth like other salts of potash ; the basis is absorbed, and 
in the same time a quantity of the silica is retained. 
While the absorption of the basis by various soils ofiPers 
but small difierences, the absorption of the silica appears 
to be in an inverted ratio, as the organic substances pre- 
sent in the soil, which are mostly of an acid reaction ; and, 
strongly saturating the earthy bases, such as lime and 
magnesia, they present an obstacle to the fixation of silica. 

The solution of silicate of potash, which was acted 
upon, contained per quart : 

Potash, " - grains. 1.166 
Silica, - - " 2.780 

. The absorption for 1,000 cubic centimetres of various- 
soils, was as follows : 

Earth from' a forest, - - 

*' from a garden, - * 

*^ from Bogenhausen-) -- 

** from Hungary, - - 

The 0oil from the forest was full of organic detritucr^ 



Potash. 


Silica. 


gr: 0.951 


gr. 0.115 


" 1.055 


" 1.081 


" 1.148 


" 2.007 


" 1.151 


" 2.644 
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being mixed with milk of lime up to the alkaline reaction, 
and then dried, absorbed : 

Potash, - - grains, 0.987 
Silica, - - ** 3.169 

Liebig thinks that this absorption is owing partly to the 
chemical action of silicates and hydrate of aluminum upon 
the silicate of potassium, and beside that it must be con- 
nected with the physical state of the soil. 

Phosphate of lime, dissolved by means of carbonic 
acid, is entirely retained by the soil; the same happens 
with ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate ; the only soil of 
Tchernosem made an exception with phosphates; but 
Liebig found that it was saturated with them. 

In view of the above facts, and considering the small 
proportion of mineral substances which are dissolved by 
drain water, from the analysis of Messrs. Way and 
Krocker, Liebig comes to the same conclusions as Mr. 
Way, that manures are presented to plants under a spe- 
cial form, and that on account of the insolubility of the 
new compounds which are formed, there must be in the 
roots a peculiar force, allowing them to select and assim- 
ilate substances which they are unable to obtain from a 
solution. 

Liebig thinks, however, that aquatic plants, such as 
lernna triaulea^ the roots of which swim in water without 
direct communication with the soil, are submitted to other 
laws, and absorb their nutriment in a state of solution. 
It was proved by analysis, that it was so, because the water 
in which these plants grow, contains in solution all the 
mineral matter which is found in the ashes. 

The alimentation of plants would not then be as simple 
as physiologists and agriculturists did suppose ; nor would 
it be the same in process for all species. The importance 
of the result in the agricultural point of view, and also 
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the deep interest involved in the study of the absorbing 
power of soils, are a sufficient stimulus for renewing and 
enlarging investigations. 

Mr. Boussingault instrusted F. Brustlein, of the Con- 
servatory of Arts of Paris, with the work of continuing 
the investigation. He reports that ^' it was performed in 
his laboratory, at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers." 
We present a translation of this report : 

" The rapid and perfect exactness with which ammonia is meas- 
ured with Boussingaalt's appufatus, the importance of this alkali as 
an agent of fertilization, and the identity of its reactions with those 
of the other bases in the soil, suggested the exclusive use of ammo- 
nia for the experiments. 

*^ Three specimens of soil were tested, and each of them possessed 
a physical character widely different. The first, taken from Bechel- 
bronn,is a tenaceous compact clay, rich in carbonate of lime, retain- 
ing water, and when dried, very hard. The second, from Mittel- 
hausborgen, is the lehm (loam) of the fertile neighborhood of Stras- 
bourg, very rich in carbonate of lime, with little plasticity but very 
homogeneous. The third is the soil of Liebfrauenberg's orchard, 
sandy, quartzose, very rich in organic detritus, remains of ancient 
and very powerful manuring." 

From the above experiments we may derive the follow- 
ing conclusions : The property of absorbing ammonia by 
arable lands is exclusively dependent on the physical con- 
stitution of the mineral substances, and even on the or- 
ganic matters with which they are formed. This was made 
evident by the action of humus, peat and animal-black 
upon an ammoniacal solution ; the former two decompose 
at the same time a noticeable proportion of alkali. The 
existence of a carbonate in the soil is necessary, so that 
the earth may decompose an ammoniacal salt in retaining 
the basis of it; animal -black is possessed of that faculty 
when carbonate of lime has been incorporated. The de- 
composition being stopped strictly at the quantity of salt. 
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the ami^pnifi of whicfa ba9 been $xe4, the force ?irMQJb 
impeU the absorption b powerful eAPugh to prov4ok^ ilm 
double decomposition. 

We ]f:90«r ^it^ wb#t reiadiAesit .i^ji^inoniae^l »^ts ar^e de- 
eoQ^po«#d in pfi^s^ee of cf^rhoaate of Ime. Mr. Bo^«- 
sipga^It 4efnofliM>rated that moi<^; carbonate of lime, in 
pre9#i|e9 of a fixed fait of ammonia, ^et» free, in time, 
and dries up all th# 9^iponia in a 3tat<^ of Tola^ 
til^ carbonate ; the sapie happens^ when a verj weak 
solution of hydrpchlorie acid boils in presence pf carbo^ 
Bate of ealeium. 

The absorption of ammonia by the soil, in an atmos- 
phere which is loaded with it, is considerable, as stated 
by Mr. Way. When the air, very limited in ammonia, is 
parsed through a long polumn of earth, the latter absorbs 
almost the whole quantity of the ammonia, and loses it 
again, in great part, by the action of currents of moist 
ajr. These experiments do not permit us to draw con- 
clusions a^ tp the absorption of ammonia by the earth 
from the atmosphere ; because, in the experiment, when 
that alkali was most minutely diffused through the air, it 
yf^ fpund that the air which traversed the apparatus con- 
tfii.ined 225 times as ipuph ammpnia as the air which cir- 
culates 9,% the surface of tbo globe. 

With the ej^rth loaded with an^monia, and exposed to 
the air w}ien moistened, there was a production of azotio 
acid ; bnt this production was not large enough, if we 
compare it with th^^t which topk place in the experiments 
on nitrification of arable land, made at Liebfrauenberg, in 
1857, by Mr. Boussingault, so that we can not affirm that 
it was owing to thp transformation of the volatile alkali. 

The ammonia absorbed by the earth is of great sta^ 
bility as long as the earth is dry ; but as spon as water 
intervenes, it causes, by evaporation, the dissipation of the 
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ammonia. This phenomenon is well known to agricultur- 
ists who park their sheep ; because urine, impregnating 
the earth's surface, putrefies within 24 hours, with a tem- 
perature of 15^ centigrade; it then emits ammoniacal 
vapors, which are wastefuUy rising, unless promptly 
checked by titnely plowing. This volatilization of ammo- 
nia in arable land proper, is a fact whi6h was constantly 
observed by Mr. Boussingault, in his reseaiches on the 
atmosphere confined in the soil. 

The earth, according to its richness in ammonia and its 
force of retention, imparts to water greater or lesser 
quantities of alkali, independent, in some measure, of the 
proportion of the liquid. Water, containing very minute 
quantity of ammonia, seems to be endowed with the prop- 
erty of circulating through the soil; because, in the above 
experiments, water was never entirely deprived of its alkali 
by the earth, even when contained in extremely limited 
proportions. Taking into account the feeble dose of am- 
monia which exists in the soil, its solubility, how small 
soever, and then its diffusion — knowing that the reactions 
of the other alkalies, except the volatility, are identical 
with those of ammonia — it seems very probable that plants 
select the largest part of their nutriment from very weak 
solutions, in which is found the azotic element, so neces- 
sary to them, in a state of ammonia or nitric acid. It 
can not be doubted that such is the fact ; aquatic vegeta- 
bles stand as a proof of it ; and Boussingault, by beauti- 
ful experiments, did establish that a plant acquires a com- 
plete growth in a soil formed with a sand of pure quartz 
previously calcined, provided it be supplied with nitrate 
of potash, phosphates and alkaline ashes. In this condi 
tion the vegetable is then compelled to derive its nutri 
luent from a solution. 
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DRAINAGE PREVENTS "HEAVINO OUT," "FREEZING 
OUT," OR "WINTER-KILLING." 

We have frequently heard farmers complain of portions 
of fields, and sometimes of entire fields, that winter crops 
would " winter-kill " or " freeze out " on them. In point 
of fact, we have known of several farms which, in other 
respects, were good farms, sold at a reduced price, because 
certain portions were "«poM^y." This *• spoutiness" is 
easily remedied by underdraining. The cause and process 
of freezing out are explained as follows : In places where 
it occurs there is a stratum of clay, or hard pan, at the 
depth of a few inches, or a foot from the surface. This 
stratum is nearly impervious to water. The soil has been 
pulverized by plowing, and absorbs like a sponge the au- 
tumn rains, and the melting snows in the springtime ; it 
not only absorbs but retains these waters, because there 
is no way for them to escape except by evaporation, and 
this takes place to a very limited extent only in cold 
weather. The ground is frozen during the night and the 
water converted into ice; this process of freezing not 
only severs the smaller roots and sometimes the larger 
ones, but throws up the soil in scales or spicules, thus 
drawing the clover or wheat roots from their beds. When 
a thaw comes, the saturated soil settles down and exposes 
the roots, and a few repetitions of this process, which oc- 
curs every winter, leave the plants dead upon the field in 
the spring. 

Underdraining affords a certain outlet or escape for the 
waters. Winter grain crops seldom sufi'er from freezing 

044) 
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when the soil is dry. We l^now of several instances where 
"freezing out" was effectually remedied by underdrain- 
ing ; but, as we prefer the evidence of others to our own 
observation, we again quote from the Country Gentleman: 

'^A case coming under our observation the past winter will well 
illustrate the subject A field of five acres, seeded to clover two 
years ago upon rye, owing in part to the presence of snow upon the 
ground the greater part of the first winter and spring, escaped with 
slight injury from this cause, and gave a very good growth of clover. 
But the past winter, the weather being of a difierent character, the 
grass on about three acres of the field was entirely destroyed, every 
root of clover, being pulled up or thrown out, laid loose upon the 
surface of the ground the present spring. This was an example of 
heaving out' of unmistakable character. 

*^ The evil lies in a saturated soil. It matters little whether the 
surface be clay or sandy — it did not in the case above mentioned — 
if the subsoil is of an impervious character. We were much sur- 
prised to find in a slight depression, some three or four rods across, 
where the surface soil was a light sand, that the clover was as badly 
winter killed as on the clayey part of the field; and the clayey part, 
it is well to mention, had good surface drainage from the descent or 
slope of the ground — at least an inch in a foot This sandy corner 
was underlaid by an impervious hard pan, holding water equally as 
well as the clay ; and we believe this will generally be found to be 
the case in all loams which suffer from heaving or freezing out 

**We have shown, in a previous article, that ' draining deepens the 
soil,' and hence it is the remedy for freezing out in all cases. Water 
no longer saturates the surface soil in such quantity as to form 
honeycomb ice every time it freezes; the plants are no longer con- 
fined to short roots, but have a better hold upon the soil, and it has 
been found that no loss whatever results from this cause, however 
unfavorable the season, on a thoroughly drained soil. 

**A little testimony on this point may not be out of place here. 
Maxwell Brothers, of Geneva, tell us, in the Transactions of the 
K. Y, State Agricultural Society ^ for 1855, about draining a clay 
field, which previously could not be worked for spring crops in sea- 
son for sowing, and heaved so badly as to ruin winter cropSy which 
draining has rendered as mellow and productive as can be desired, 
so that they can cultivate immediately after heavy rains, and grow 
wheat and clover without loss from frost John Johnston, of Seneca 
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county, has given pointed evidence on the Bubject By draining ho 
has so improved his clayey farm that no loss is suffered from this 
cause, though formerly it was a source of great injury to the crops 
in the low lands, entirely ruining wheat, and destroying it in many 
plaees upon tfa« higher parts of the farm. Many like cases of the 
beneficial results of draining in this respect could be given^ were it 
needful" 



CHAPTER XL 



DRAINAGE PREVENTS INJURY FROM DROUGHT. 

The year 1854, was a year of severe drought in the 
state of Ohio. But notwithstanding the drought there 
were some excellent crops grown in the state. Mr. Crosby, 
of Ahstabula county, states (under oath) that in that year 
he grew threo acres in wheat, which produced thirty 
bushels per acre. Messrs. F. and W. Donaldson, of Cler- 
ment county, grew thirty-two bushels per acre. Mr. J, 
A. Webster, of Meigs county, produced thirty-six and one 
third bushels per acre, on 4| acres, and Mr. A. Edgel, of 
Washington county, produced thirty-eight and one third 
bushels per acre, on three acres, while G. Dana and son, 
of the same county, produced thirty-six bushels per acre, 
on nine acres. These gentlemen have all made their state- 
ments under oath. In their account of culture they unan- 
imously state that they plowed deep. 

In the same year, Mr. Standiford, of Allen county, states 
that he produced ninety-four bushels of corn per acre. 
Mr. Chaifee, of Ashtabula county, ninety-two bushels. 
Mr. Hewitt, of Hancock, ninety-five and one half bushels 
per acre, and Mr. G. Shepard, of Washington, one hun- 
dred and eight bushels per acre. The statements of these 
gentlemen are subscribed under oath, and they all agree 
that they that season plowed deep. 

*'We reoolleot," says the Genesee Farmer^ "walking through a 
magnificent field of corn on the thoroughly underdrained farm of 
our friend John Johnston. One of the underdrains was choked up, 
and there the crop was a failure. Com delights in a loose, dry, 
warm soil. If it is iuroharged with water, all the sunshine of our 
hpttest sammers oan not make it warm, and all the manure that 
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can be put on it will not make the corn yield a maximum crop. In 
passing along the yarious railroads, we have often been saddened to 
see thousands of acres of land planted to corn, which, by a little un- 
derdraining, would have produced magnificent crops of this grandest 
of cereals, but which presented a miserable spectacle of yellow, sickly, 
stunted, half-starved plants, strujrgling for very life. We have ever 
been willing to apologize for the shortcomings of American farmers. 
We know the difficulties under which many of them labor. We do 
believe them to be, as a whole, * intelligent and enterprising.' But 
these sickly cornfields are well calculated to create a very difi^erent 
impression. We have frequently to repeat the German proverb — 
* to know is not to be able.* These farmers know how to raise good 
corn, but they are not always able to put in practice improved 
methods of cultivation. There is scarcely a plant which does not 
thrive much better in a loose, deep soil, than in a shallow, compact 
one ; but in no case is this fact susceptible of more ready verifica- 
tion than in the corn plant." 

One instance only may be cited to illustrate the effects of deep 
culture. There is in the immediate vicinity of Columbus a tract 
of " Scioto bottom land" which has for upward of forty years been 
cultivated in corn annually. In 1851, Mr. John L. Gill of Colum- 
bus, anxious to test the effect of deep culture on corn, plowed eleven 
acres and about three fourths, to a depth of about eight inches, with 
a double plow, and then followed with a subsoil plow, loosening but 
not turning up the soil, to a depth of eight inches more. This tract, 
as well as the neighboring one, had never been plowed to a depth 
exceeding six or seven inches. In 1851, the neighboring pieces 
were plowed the usual depth, and the planting completed on the 7th 
of May ; Mr. Gill completed the planting on the 10th. 

In the course of three weeks the corn in the neighboring tracts 
appeared as forward and thrifly as usual, while that of Mr. Gill 
appeared pale and rather dwarfed ; this, to say the least, was xather 
discouraging. But in the month of July, that in the neighboring 
fields appeared to have come to a '■ stand still ;* the leaves curled and 
drooped, and gave unmistakable manifestations of sufferings from 
drought, while Mr. Gill's was growing vigorously, and indicated no 
lack of moisture. The result was that Mr. Gill obtained 120 bushels 
per acre, while the adjoining fields yielded less than forty bushels 
per acre. This fact is well authenticated, and the field was wit- 
nessed in July and August by thousands of persons. 

While the stalks in Mr. Gill's tract presented a pale and sickly 
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appearance, the roots were pushing downward in search of moisture 
and nourishment; finding abundance of this, a sufficient supply was 
stored for the growth of the plant to resist all effects of drought 
That in the neighboring fields exhausted the supply at first, and 
when the drought set in it had no store of supply to fsJl back upon. 

If then deep plowing will seculre a good crop in a pe- 
riod of drought, how mach more may not be secured by 
underdraining ? 

The reason why drainage prevents injury from drought 
is to be found in the fact that draining " deepens the 
soil," and " lengthens the season." It is a well-known 
fact that a deep and mellow soil retains moisture much 
better than a shallow and compact one. 

" * Water is held in the soil between the minute particles of earth. 
If these particles be pressed together compactly, there is no space 
left between them for water.' Compact subsoils are but little per- 
meable to water, compared with the same when broken up, pulver- 
ized and mellowed. The one is porous and drinks in moisture like 
a sponge; the other absorbs it but in small quantities, and readily 
parts with the same on the application of heat The one takes it 
from the air, which passes freely through it; the other, impervious 
to the air, or any slightly powerful influences, remains unchanged. 
Und rained soils, as we have shown, become compact after heavy 
rains, by the evaporation of the water with which they are satur- 
ated ; drained soils, on the contrary, become more porous from the 
filtration of the same amount of moisture into the drains below. 

** Draining prevents injury from drought, by giving a better growth 
to plants in the early summer. Seed sown on any soil containing 
stiignant water, sends no roots below that water line, but may for a 
while grow well from roots near the surface. But let drought come, 
the water line sinks rapidly, the roots having no depth to seek mois- 
ture below, are parched and burned, and without rain, the crop is 
irreparably injured. On a drained and deepened soil the roots go 
down without obstruction, and are -thus prepared to withstand the 
effects of the long-continued dry weather so often experienced. 
That they will do so, a thousand facts in the experience of the farmer 
will prove to him that observes them." 

A correspondent from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, writ- 
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ing orei the signature of B. B., to the Country Genffe^ 
man, in July, 1854, says : 

*' There are many portions of high ground in the neighborhood of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and along the Monongahela river, remark^ 
able for its productive qualities. For many years past, in has been 
observed that those high hillsj with ordinary cultivation, prodiioe 
better crop» of ev«ry kind, and grow superior fruit, to the bottom 
land in the same region. Many of the farmers would t)mile if told 
that the rich qualities of their land might be attributed to under- 
draining. The idea of draining hills from one hundred to three 
hundred fe6t elevation, they would consider ridiculous, from the 
fact that no swampy or moist land can there* exist,, and instead of at- 
tempting to dniin it, some invention should be liad to- retain the 
moisture. This very invention' they have in the most- superior kind* 
of underdraining." 

** These hilLs comprise & portion of the coal ret^on of Penn8ylv»-' 
nia, and cover most generally two strata of bituminous coal. The 
first, about from thirty to sixty to sixty* feet irom the upper surface, 
from four to five feet in thickness ; and the second, at the distance 
of about flrty feet beneath the first, of from five to seven feet in 
thickness. The first strata, upon, account of its depih, aawell as its 
quality, is but little worked, at the present time, where the* second is- 
accessible;, and* in the immediate neighborhood of PittHburg; where 
the first * crops out,' the second al^me is worked. . From the quality 
of this coal, and the great demand* for it in all parts of the country,, 
an immense number of tuns are annually extracted— completely un- 
dermining many acres of surface, forming mammoth underdruins; 
and, as a number of acres are taken. out, the whole hilLis letdown — 
not together in one mass, but broken and mangled by the pillars and 
supports left by the miners. 80 tiiat, when the coal from any one 
hill is extracted and the pita abandoned^ the soil upon its surfiioa 
will have all the advantages of the best underdraining'; and not 
draining of two or three feet in depth, but of from ten to an hundred 
feet; and, the ground being, loosened to such a depth, it is almost 
impossible that it should suffer from drought I have no doubt but 
this is one of. the causes of the great crops on some of our hills. 

" The drought at this time (July 17) ia truly excessive, not a par^ 
tide of moisture apparent in the ground to the depth of eighteen 
inches ; and the summer thus far has been so dry as to almost check 
the entire growth of all kinds of spring^rops. Tlie fiirm retrtiivate 
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eonsUts of about forty acres^ all of which, excepting about ten acnM^ 
is undermined and ujiderdrained by the taking out of the coal to the 
depth of fi-om ten to one hundred feet Mj crop of bay abov« the 
undermining haa ayeraged over two tan» to the acre, while a 'rich 
bottom' of one. of my neighbors did not {Mrodnce; one half the quan- 
tity. 

^* Again, I have planted upon the underdrained portion about tfarpe 
acres of corn, and on the same place, below the draining, in a rich 
garden, deeply spaded^ there is planted, a. bed of the same kind of 
oorn* The latter has received careful garden culture, and. the 
former, planted on oloTer sod, the common field culture. The firt^t. 
looks as if it wanted rain, badly ,.but still has a good color and healthy 
appearance ; bat the leaves of the latter look more like torcbei^ or 
fancy cigars, so closely have they wrapped, themttelves^ up, than any 
growing^ vegetable. The product of hay; as well as the present ap*^ 
pearance of the corn, can be, partly at least^.attribated to the onder*^ 
draining. 

*^ These advantages are still more apparent: upon; the growing of 
frnii; Formerly the bottom land was< always souglut after for gar- 
dens and orchards. A few yeaxs slnoe an enterprising man- fixed, 
upon the top of one of our highest hills (Mount Washington.) He 
now brings the first, largest and^ best, fmits to market^ and gets> the 
highest price. JESa land is vnderminedyAndl understand he attrib- 
utes his success greatly to this fact'' 

Another correspondent says : 

♦ * "Last spring I was ind\ioed to undertake a trial of under* 
draining in my garden. The soil was originally pretty hard: clay,, 
though it has been made lighter and. more friable of late years by 
additions of muok, chip-dirt, manure, etc. The time: for making 
garden being close at hand, and the materials not being conveniently^ 
to be had, i was. able to drain only about half of my garden, and I 
was thus, though unintentionally, provided with. the means of com- 
paiing contiguous portions of similar land, one portion being dhiined 
and the other not The portion that was dmined was. obviously su- 
perior to the other in. several respects. 1. It was. stjoner dry or in- 
a condition to be worked than the undrained.. In this respect 
the draining has, both last spring and. this one, made my day-soil; 
garden almost as early as those on sandy soils. This I consider a 
great advantage, as it enables me to get in seeds a week or two 
earlier. 2. During the long term of dry weather last summer, the^ 
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things growing upon the drained portion did not suffer so much, in 
the way of being wilted, pale and stunted in growth, as the plants 
did on the undrained section. I had thus occular demonstration 
that drained land will suffer less from drought than undrained. 3. 
In the case of a few crops which I raised on both portions, for the 
sake of comparing them, I made myself quite sure that on the 
drained portion the peas, etc., ripened a few days earlier, and were 
a little plumper or better than the same crops from the same kind 
of seed, and with the same kind of treatment, on the undrained." 

*' In the long drought of 1854, in New England, a pertinent case 
is mentioned, where two neighbors farmed adjoining fields precisely 
alike, with the exception of depth of plowing. One plowed four 
inches deep, and grew oats weighing but seventeen . pounds per 
bushel; while the other, plowing nine inches deep, raised oats 
weighing thirty pounds per bushel. The proper depth of plowing 
depends, we think, considerably upon thfi character of the subsoil, 
and the condition of the land as to drainage. A porous subsoil 
would admit of the rising of moisture from below, while a hard pan 
or clayey soil would need to be plowed to a greater depth, so as to 
prepare it for taking all possible aid from slight rains, the dews, and 
the moisture of the air. A well-drained soil would present the same 
general characteristics of one with a porous subsoil." 

*' At a Legislative Agricultural Meeting, hold in Albany, New 
York, January 25, 1855, *the great drought of 1854' being the 
subject, the secretary stated that ' the experience of the past season 
has abundantly proved that thorough drainage upon soils requiring 
it, has proved a very great relief to the farmer ;' that ' the crops upon 
such lands have been far been better, generally, than those upon 
undrained lands in the same locality ;' and that, ' in many instances, 
the increased crop has been sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
improvement in a single year." ' 

*' A committee of the New York Farmers' Club, which visited the 
farm of Prof. Mapes, in New Jersey, in the time of the severe drought, 
in 1855, reported that the professor's fences were the boundaries 
of the drought, all the lands outside being affected by it, while his 
remained free from injury. This was attributed, both by the com- 
mitteo and by Prof Mapes himself, to thorough drainage and deep 
tillage with Uio subsoil plow. 



CHAPTER XII. 



DRAINAGE IMPROVES THE QUANTITY AND QUALITY 
OF THE CROPS. 

That drainage increases the quantity of the crops, is 
confirmed by every one who has practiced it to any ex- 
tent. The writer of " Talpa^ or the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm^^ states that underdrainage increased the products 
of a heavy clay farm 27 per cent. Almost all English 
writers on drainage agree that thorough drainage increases 
the products to such an extent that the net increase alone, 
in two or three years, is sufficient to pay all the expense 
incurred in underdraining. The instances on record de- 
monstrating the increase in crops by underdraining, are 
sufficiently numerous to make an ordinary-sized volume. 
From the mass of them we select the following, from Eng- 
land, Germany, and several states in the union, in order 
to show that climate and culture have not played so im- 
portant a part in connection with drainage as some have 
intimated. Much, very much, is due to culture, but more, 
in many instances, is due to underdrainage ; because the 
best of culture on a stifi* clay soil will not produce as 
great a result as will underdraining. 

In the first volume of the Royal Agricultural Journal^ 
p. 31. Sir James Graham, bart., states that " a field which 
he took into his own management was let at 4s. 6d. per 
acre ; it was pasture of the coarsest description, overrun 
with rushes and other aquatic plants. After draining and 
subsoil plowing, at an outlay of £6 18s. 4d. per acre, it 
was let to the incoming tenant, on a fourteen-years lease, 

(153) 
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at 20s. per acre — ^yielding an annual interest of rathei 
more than 11 per cent, on the outlay." In vol. 2, p. 276, 
Mr. J. Burke states that ^^ Mr. Denison, of Kiln wick Percy, 
pui'chased about 400 acres of rabbit warren, of an appa- 
rently sterile sand, with a heavy ferruginous subsoil; 
the hills covered with heather, and the hollows with a bed 
of marshy aquatic plants ; and of which the cultivation 
had been abandoned, as it was found, although pared and 
bamt^ not to produce more than three quarters per acre 
of oats, and was I«t at 2s. 6d. per acre. After having 
been subsoiled, plowed, and drained with tiles and soles, 
at a €08t of £5 48. 8d. per a<^e, exclusive of the carriage, 
and mMiured in the common way, it produced ten and a 
half quarters of Tartariim oats per acre, and now bean 
wheat and oats, on a property which was formerly con- 
aidered nseless." 

It is also stated in the same page, ^ that some land be- 
longing to Rev. Mr. Croft, of Hatton Bushell, which was 
not worth &s. per acre, is now let at 21s., evidently from 
the effect of drainage, and by the breaking up of the moor 
pan. 

In the succeeding pages he continues : ^^I have, more- 
over, the authority of the Marquis of Tweeddale for stat- 
ing that the increased product of his home farm at Yea- 
ter, in Scotland, has be^d nearly two thirds on moai of 
the crops, and in eome cases much more, upon ail the land 
which has been subsoiled and drained. One field, indeed, 
which his lordship declares to have formerly carried only 
17 bushels of oats per acre, has given 67 bushels of bar- 
ley, after having been trench-plowed and drained." He 
goes on to state : ^^ These improvements, by means of 
drainage, although clearly evincing its importance, both 
to the landlord in the increased value of his property, and 
to the farmer in the production of his crops, are yet less 
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decisive than what I shall here briefly aittempt to describe. 
The extra- parochial place of Teddesley Hay, in Stafford- 
shire, is the residence of Lord Hatherton, and contains 
2,586 ftcres. It was originally part of .the forest of Can- 
nock, aud, with the exception of two anciently inclosed 
parks, it continued iminplosed until 1820^ when the whole 
became, either by allotment or purch^^se, the property of 
bis lordship. The extent of the farm lands is 1,832 acres, 
coaiptrising a range of high and dry hills to the east, ad- 
joining Gauk Chase, which hills were formerly a rabbit 
warren, covered with h^ath or fern. Having heard this 
tract of land below the hills nc^ntioned a.s exhibiting in a 
striking manner the results of judicious draining, and 
employment of the water so obtained, I visited the place, 
in the latter end of Jifay, 1841. I w«s conducted over it 
by Mr. Bright, the respected land steward, who gave me 
the following statement ; and in riding through the farm, 
which then presented the appearance o^ the most luxuri- 
ant vegetation, described to me the condition of the land 
in 1820. The larger park, which had been long divided 
into fields, was ill cultivated, and the lesser park might be 
fairly viewed as one bed of rushes, and in the lower parts 
alder ; the whole consisted generally of a light soil, rather 
ijnclined to peat, the subsoil being chiefly a stiff clay. 

Some very deep drains were made in the larger park, which 
was effectually drained, and from which larg^ volumes of 
water now issue; as soon as the inclosure was completed, 
other deep drains were made, and for the most part with 
excellent effect ; things were in this state when Mr. Bright 
became agent to Lord Hatherton; he immediately con- 
ceived the notion of putting a portion of the waste allot- 
ments, and the whole of the lesser park, containing a sur- 
face of nearly 600 acres, through a regular course of 
tbQrough drainage^ a,nd afterward collecting the whole of 
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the drain water into two main channels, with the double 
intention of conducting one of them through the farm- 
yard, for the purpose of obtaining by it a water power 
for various objects connected with the estate, and then 
employing it, in conjunction with the other stream, in 
making an extensive tract of upland water meadow. It 
must, however, be acknowledged to have been a bold at- 
tempt, which could only have been conceived by a com- 
prehensive mind, and a man of great practical knowledge ; 
but it was liberally seconded by his noble employer, and 
has been accomplished with admirable success, as the fol- 
lowing statement of the improvement by drainage, and 
the expenditure during ten years preceding 1841, upon 
such parts of the estate as have been drained, will suffi- 
ciently explain. The original value of 467A. OR. 9P. 
was £254 10s. 9d.; expenditure, £1,508 17s. 4d.; im- 
proved value, £689 13s. Id. ; showing an improved an- 
nual value of £435 2s. 4d. These lands having been 
effectually drained, Mr. Bright's next object was to collect 
so much of the drain water as the levels permitted into 
two main carriers, for the purpose of employing them as 
a power to turn a mill-wheel, and afterward to be em- 
ployed in irrigation. For the former object, a small re- 
servoir has been constructed, at a favorable level, about 
half a mile distant from the farm ; here, at the farm-yard, 
a mill has been built, which does infinite credit to Mr. 
Bright ; the stream of water was, of course, not sufficiently 
powerful to turn an undershot wheel, and to enable 
it to act with force, it was necessary to bring it out to the 
upper part of a wheel of thirty feet diameter ; this wheel 
has been placed in the rock, thirty-five feet deep, and the 
headway has been carried, from the bottom through the 
rock, stnd comes out in a valley below, at the distance of 
five hundred yards. The mill and this channel forthe water. 
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costs very little more than £1,000 ; it works a threshing ma- 
chine, cuts hay and straw, and kibbles oats and barley for 
the stock, consisting of about two hundred and fifty-horses 
and cattle, grinds malt, and also turns a circular saw, 
which does a great part of the sawing for a large estate. 
The annual saving by this machine has been estimated 
at about £400, and it is still intended to apply the power 
to other purposes. From this wheel, and from another 
small carrier, which is made to pass immediately under 
the farm-yard (where all the urine and moisture that 
runs from the manure is carefully collected in a reservoir 
which overflows into the carrier), the water has been con- 
ducted over lands, principally uplands, containing alto- 
gether eighty-nine acres, at an expenditure of only £224 
4s. lOd., by which an improvement of £2 per acre has 
been effected, or £178 per annum. This is Mr. Bright's cal- 
culation, but it is difiScult to estimate the importance of 
such an acquisition as eighty-nine acres of productive 
water meadow to a large farm like this, on which there 
is (especially on the upper part of it) a great quan- 
tity of very dry and thin soil. I know no other place in 
which drain water has been turned to such good account. 
Luckily the water is all soft, and good for irrigation : 

TOTAL INCREASE IX VALUE COLLECTED. 



Lands underdrained, present value, - 
Original value, ... - 



£ B. d. £ 


s. 


d. 


- 689 13 1 






254 10 9 






A^^ 


2 




4 



400 


178 









Estimated saving by mill, - 
Increase in value of water meadows, 

Being an increased value of - - £1,013 2 4 

Resulting only from draining 467 acres, and employ- 
ment of the drain water over 89 acres of land ; affording 
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a clear annual interest on thie outlay of full thirty-seven 
per cept., as will be seen the following 

^JJHH^RY OF TOT^ BZPSNMTUBiB. 

£ c. d. 

Underdraining, as per statement, .... 1,608 17 4 
Erecting wheel and machinery, .... 1,000 

Irrigation, .,,.. ,^-- 324 4 10 



£2,733 2 2 
Mr. Herman Wauer, » draining e»grneer in Prussia, 
«ays, in his work on drainage : ^*Two years ago I under- 
4r]uned a plat of 37 acres ojf sandy clay, at ^rx expenae 
of S24 thalers ($216 U. S. currency). The two years pre- 
l^eding,the potato crop was so badly rotted that it did not 
pay the e;cpense of planting itnd ho-rvesti^^g. The year 
preceding the draining, it was put in rye s^nd produced 
jthe miserable amount of 6 bushels per acre, and half of 
that was chess and cockle. After it was drained it was 
sowed in x)at8, ^nd produced 900 bushels of oats, which 
were sold for 500 thalers ($333 33). The next year it 
produced 6,400 bushels of potatoes, which were sold for 
1,500 thalers ($1,000). The present year (1859) the crop 
of barley which it produced was excellent, but as it is not 
yet threshed I can not give the figures. The qlover which 
is now appearing on it gives promise of a very heavy 
crop." 

But the most remarkable example of the increase of 
crops by drainage is that of a domain in Hanover. A 
tenant leased it in 1844. The tract contained an area of 
3,000 acres of heavy wheat land — all of it in 9JX arable 
condition — and, notwithstanding tibe r«nt appejqured to be 
very low, yet several successive tenants became bankrupt 
on it. But the last, or new tenant, wns an intelligent agri- 
culturist, >y.ho had thoroughly studied and learned how to 
drain in fingltind, and he «aw at a glance what was neces* 
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sar J to prodace good crops. He employed a drainer, find 
in the course of several years nnderdrained the entire 
tract, and, as he held the lease for some years, accumu- 
lated an ample fortune on it. There was one tract on this 
domain of 82} acres (110 morgen) which ga-ve the follow- 
ing results : 

In 1842 it lay fallow, because it was too wet to work in 
seeding time. 

In 1848 it was sowed in vetches, but, as the excessive 
moistai^ destroyed most of these, they were plowed dowji^ 
the land manured, and rape was sowed. This crop, in 
1844, scarcely paid for seeding and harvesting, having 
been badly "winter- killed" and soured. It was then 
drained, and produced the following increased crops, as 
the direct result of drainage : 

In 1845 it produced 1,944 hush, wheat, worth 4,860 thalers ($3,240) 

1846 ** 1,008 '* peas, *' 1,400 " (933 33) 

1847 ** 1,872 '• rye, " 4,992 " (3,328 00) 

1848 " 2,304 ". oats, ** 896 " (597 00) 

1849 " 8,568 " potatoes, " 3,570 " (2,380 00) 

I have been unable to procure returns of the subsequent 
crops. The tile were brought from England, and this, of 
course, enhanced their cost. They cost, delivered on the 
domain, 25 thalers for morgen ($22 21 per acre), in the 
aggregate $1,833. It will be seen that the increased 
amount of the first crop was almost double the entire ex- 
pense incurred in underdraining. 

This is, perhaps, the most remarkable case on record 
of increased productiveness in consequence of under- 
draining. 

The following was communiicated by Mr. James M. 
Trimible, of Highland oo»nty, Ohio, to the Ohio Fourmer, 
The farm on which the mole plow, ar ditcher, was used is 
situated in Fayette county, Ohio : 
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" Mr. Johnston's answer to my letter of inquiry, published in the 
Ib^'mcTf did not reach me until I had purchtosed the implement, 
with the right to use it; else I should have hesitated, and, perhaps, 
net bought it Having witnessed the operation of the ditcher, drawn 
by a pair of cattle, cutting at the rate of 125 rods of ditch, 3 feet 4 
inches deep, in a single day; comparing this work with friend John- 
ston s statement of a 20 horse power engine being required to operate 
it, I came to the conclusion that my friend, in his great zeal, as the 
advocate of tile drainage, could not appreciate the mole plow as a 
substitute. This, coupled with the cost of tile drains, on a farm of 
over 1,700 acres, four fifths of which requires underdraining, deter- 
red me from the use of tile, and induced me to give the mole plow, 
at least, a fair trial, before throwing it aside. To accomplish this, i 
purchased an accurate instrument to begin with — an engineer's 
level — and with it ascertained the level of the land to be drained. 

"The farm lies on Rattlesnake, the creek running through it from 
north to south, parallel with and at 75 rods from the east, and 350 
to 400 rods from the west line of the survey. There being but little 
fall to the creek, and the banks low, 1 had some difficulty in procur- 
ing the necessary fall to my open drains, to give a free outlet to un- 
derdrains, confining my operations to some 230 acres of prairie land 
on the west bank of the creek. I laid out my open ditches from the 
creek west, staking them off at every six rods, and marking the depth 
of cut and width of ditch on each stake. In this way I laid off 6^5 
rods of open ditch, at 80 rods apart, varying in depth from four to 
six feet, and in width from six to eight feet, allowing for slope of 
banks one and three fourths feet to one foot in hight, which was let 
by contract at 65 cents per rod, and finished in October, 1858. The 
underdrains were cut in March, April and May. My son superin- 
tending the work, he laid off his drains with the level, staking them 
off more with the view of tapping the wettest portions of land be- 
tween the open ditches, than a regard to straight lines or thorough 
underdraining. In this way, with the ditcher, two yoke of cattle 
and two men, in 16 days, he put in 1,500 rods of underdrain, at a 
depth of three feet four inches, and a cost of $65. 

** At the time of running the mole plow, the surface of the ground 
was covered with water, from one to six inchei deep. The surface 
soil, to the depth of from one to two and a half feet, is a black clay, 
or loam, rather a compact, tenacious soil; the subsoil is a close, com- 
pact, yellow clay, to the depth of from three to five feet We fol- 
lowed the ditcher, with a large Illinois sod plow, a steel plow on 
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wheels, drawn by three yoke of cattle, one of Garrett and Cotman> 
steel sod plows, a No. 8, drawn by three horses, and four steel S(hI 
plows, same make as No. 4, with a pair of horses each, and brokf- 
the sod up from six to eight inches deep, turning the furrows flat, 
which was first harrowed — 200 acres of it— with the furrows, and 
then crosswise. It was then marked out, four feet apart, and with 
Brown's Illinois corn-planter planted in corn, checkered so as to be 
cultivated both ways. During the time of planting we broke som( 
30 acres which had been partially underdrained ; the sod bein^^ 
tough and the ground very dry, it broke up rough and uneven — sc 
much so that it was planted (without harrowing or marking out) 
about the 2d to the 4th of June. 

*'Our first planting was finished the 23d of May. On the 4th of 
June it was up (with the exception of what the cutworms destroyed) 
and from six to sixteen inches high. The frost on the morning of 
the 5th laid it all level with the ground. The largest corn seemed 
to be most injured; and on the 6th the work of plowing up and re- 
planting was commenced and continued, until the 200 acres were all 
replanted. The crop was worked three times over with double- 
shovel plows ; the fourth and last time with single shovels. The 30 
acres last planted were not cultivated in any way. The weather, 
from May 23 to September 10, was warm and dry — not to exceed 
half an inch of rain fell during that time. The corn ^as all cut up 
and put in shocks twelve hills square, making about 23 shocks to the 
acre. We have husked over 100 shocks, and feel confident that the 
entire crop on the 200 acres will average 60 bushels per acre; and 
the 30 acres not cultivated will yield 40 bushels per acre. The un- 
derdrains all performed their work well up to the middle of July, 
when they began to fail, and by the 1st of August were perfectly 
dry. I have been on the farm from the 3d up to the 25th of Novem- 
ber, during which time we have had several hard rnins ; and I have 
examined the outlets to all of the underdrains, which, without a 
single exception, are passing off large quantities of water. From a 
close observation during the summer, I am satisfied that the under- 
drains were quite as important to the growing crop during the 
drought, from May to September, as they were in carrying off the 
Furplus water in the spring; and I am equally certain that the in- 
crease of crop, resulting from draining; is all of 20 bushels per acre, 
which would leave the account stand thus: 685 rods open ditch, at 
65 cents per rod, $445 25; 1,500 rods of underdrain cost $65; use 
of ditcher, wear and tear, $25 75; entire cost, $536. Cr., by 20 
15 
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bushels of corn, on 230 acres, give 4,600 bushels, at 25 cents, $1,I5(^ 
showing a profit of $614 in faror of the. mole plow, in a single year. 
It would seem Buperfluous to give the details of so plain an opera- 
tion, as I have done ; yet I am aware of the fact that, in many in- 
stances, in the immediate neighborhood of my farm, the use of the 
mole plow has been condemned, from the fact of improper use, not 
procuring pufficient outlet, running the ditches too shallow, and fail- 
ing to reach the clay subsoil with the mole. I have no faith in the 
use of the implement without a clay subsoil for the mole to operate 
in; otherwise, the aperture -made by the mole will cave and fill up. 
1 have purchased an additional ditcher, and intend to earry on my 
operations until I have underdrained my farm — at least, all that 
portion requiring drainage." 

Mr. Nathaniel Spalding, of Vermont, purchased a small 
farm, consisting of twenty-five acres, brook meadow, of 
clayey soil ; some part of it approaching to swamp muck ; 
and 17 acres upland, of cobble stone surface, in wood and 
pasture^ — 42 acres in all. Mr. Spalding said that he bought 
it «at auction, and moved on to it in 1853 — price $460. 
" An old shell of a house and barn " (to use his own ex- 
pression) was then upon it, ^' and some parts of the mea- 
dow so wet that a team could not be driven over it to get 
what little poor hay grew upon it." There was but little 
of it that could be plowed to advantage. From eight to 
ten tuns water grass of poor quality was the produce of 
the first year's hay crop. Mr. Spalding says he has made 
over 600 rods of drain. Main ditches, three feet wide, and 
from three to six feet deep ; the bottom of the drains are 
boards; space 12 inches square, covered with flat stones, 
with shavings from the lumber with which he was erect- 
ing new buildings, and hemlock brush, thrown into the 
drain upon the covering stones, and then filled with earth. 
The cost of these main ditches averages 62J cents per rod. 
His cross drains, leading into the main ones, are four rods 
^part, 1 5 Inches wide, stones (cobbles) thrown in loose, cov 
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ered with brush, and filled with earth. The cost of these 
cross drains, 80 cents per rod. 

Mr. Spalding thinks the increase of production for the 
two years following the draining, paid the whole expense 
of making these drains. He is undoubtedly correct in his 
estimates, for this work was performed by himself and 
boys. Had he employed other labor, or contracted it out, 
at the high prices farm labor has commanded of late, it 
would hardly have done it ; but he is a man that never 
puts his hand to the plow and- looks back. He is emphat- 
ically a practical man, carrying out whatever he under- 
takes with an energy and skill known to those only of like 
detern[iination. Above these drains where clover and 
timothy now grow so heavy as to lodge, a poor miserable 
water grass grew, scarcely worth the cutting and housing. 

Mr. Spalding says the production of these 25 acres in 
1857, only four years from the time he commenced on the 
farm, was 30 tuns English hay, 350 bushels of corn, and 
250 bushels oats. And this from a soil, though not ex- 
hausted, but so located as to be kept saturated and filled 
with cold spring water, to such a degree as to discourage 
and forbid cultivation only on the driest parts and in the 
driest season. 

We found the following in " a paper," without credit, 
but presume it was written by Luther Tucker, of the 
Country Gentleman: 

"We wish to give additional evidence to the value of ander- 
draining, by reporting all accurately stated experiments. Having 
recently made some on a small scale, we add them to the list The 
land 18 a strong loam in Cayuga county, a medium between a heavy 
clay and a light loam. The drains were cut two teet nine inches 
to three feet deep, two rods apart, and completed with tubular tile 
two inches in diameter. The work being done where the proprietor 
oould not oversee it, cost 40 cents a rod, or $32 per acre. 

" The crops on this drained land, the present season, were corn 
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and spring wheat— and beins caltiyated by a ienantf did not, of 
course, receive the best treatment. A portion of the cornfield was 
on a strip of undrained land. The season proving unusually favor- 
able for the latter, but little difference could be perceived till the 
ears had set It is now found, however, that while the corn on the 
drained land is a least forty bushels ef sou&d shelled corn per acre, 
the undrained porticm yields scarcely thirty bushels, and of poorer 
quality. 

** With the spring wheat (China Tea), however, the disparity is 
greater. Before draining, fifteen bushels per acre was regarded a 
good crop, and uncertain at that. Three scant acres were sown last 
spring on the tile-drained land, and yielded ei^hty-ont bushelfr^ 
equal to twenty-seven bushels per acre. The wheat sold promptly 
for a dollar per bushel — ^and would probably have brought more 
as seed, as it was unusually fine, weighing 62 lbs. to the measured 
bushel. 

^^ The time required to repay the cost of draining would, there- 
fore, be as follows : For the com, the increase being ten btisbel^ 
per acre, at seventy-five cents per bushel, four years would be re- 
quired, if all the seasons were like this. But they are commonly 
more unfavorable — making a greater difference in favor of the 
drains ; the best cultivation would doubtless place the time for full 
repayment within three years. The increaBe of spring wheat being 
twelve bushels per acre, at a dollar per bushel, repays the cost ift 
lees than three years." 

It is the unanimotis opinion of &1I who hate obeerred 
closely, that the plants and fruits grown npon undelT'^ 
drained soil are more fully developed, and of mueh better 
quality than those grown <m nndrained soiL 



CHAPTER XIII. 



DRATNA6E INCREASES THE EFFECTS OF MANURES 

It has been demonstrated that dew, rain and snow carry 
with them certain fertilizing agents of great importance 
to Tegetation, such as carbonic acid, nitric acid, and am* 
iQonia, or these combined, as carbonate or nitrate of am^ 
mania. When the soil is in a condition to receive all the 
water that falls upon it in the form of dew, rain or melt^ 
ing snow, ihese fertilizing agents are carried into the soil 
and immediately absorbed by it, or at once appropriated 
by the growing <^op. When the soil is already satoratedi 
by water^ or of a close, impervious character, or when the 
surface is sufficiently inclined, the water is compelled to 
run off, and carry with it, whatever elements of fertility 
it contains. Sandy soils readily receive water, but do not 
as readily absorb gases as soils containing clay or peat. 
Clay lands thoroughly drained and deeply tilled, will re- 
ceive almost any amount of water, luid absorb and held 
for the future use of plants, all the gaseous fertilizers the 
water contains. The amount of these fertilizers brought 
down by the rain, differs greatly under different circum- 
stances. The quantity of ammonia is found to be much 
greater near cities than in the open country. The amount 
of nitric acid is greater after thunder storms, and in sea- 
sons when thunder storms are frequent, than at other 
times. 

It has been asserted (but at present appears to be a 
controverted point) iksJt the elements of manure act upon 
plant# only in a state of solution ; hence it is of the great* 
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est importance that they be so applied, and that the soil 
be so prepared that they may not only be readily dis- 
solved by the rain, but that the rain may freely pass 
through the soil, which, acting as a filter, arrests and holds 
these elements where they best serve as food for vegeta- 
tion. On undrained lands the rains dissolve the essential 
portions of the manure and carry them off, or if lands are 
more than ordinarily wet, it prevents the rotting of the 
manure. Herman Wauer mentions an instance where 
sheep droppings were kept from rotting by moisture for 
the space of five years. This is one great reason why 
manures produce such trifling results on heavy lands, 
especially in seasons of abundant moisture. In very dry 
weather but little more effect follows their application, 
from the want of a solvent, such as is ever supplied by 
the water retained in mellow, porous earth. 

" * Draining renders the land penetrable to water/ says a writer 
on the subject, * enabling the rain to descend freely through it, car- 
rying to the roots the fertilizing elements with which rain water ia 
always charged,' as well as those it takes in solution from manures. 
The effect of manures is also much increased by an intimate mixture 
with the soil Such mixture can be but imperfectly obtained in the 
case of hard and shallow land, either in a wet or dry state. It will 
always be found that mellow and friable soils receive most benefit 
from manures, and that clayey soils, if made mellow by draining, 
possess the greatest absorbent powers, and are of the most produc- 
tive character, compared with sandy and light or mucky loams. 

*^ The true policy of the farmer is to use every means in his power 
for rendering his labor more effectual, and his farm more fertile, and 
in no way can this be better accomplished in the case of wet and 
retentive lands, than by draining, and thus deepening and increas- 
ing the productive powers of the soil" 

Water from drains has repeatedly been collected and 
analyzed, and that under all imaginable differences of con- 
dition. These examinations have been made for the pur- 
pose of determining to what extent the water of drainage 
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does bear away with it the fertility of the soil. It is found 
that drainage water does carry off, in solution, in appre- 
ciable quantities, the mineral constituents of soils, that it 
would be desirable to retain. As might be expected, the 
amount of loss varies greatly in different circumstances ; 
from sterile lands, the amount of nitric acid, or ammonia, 
is less than what is furnished in the rain and snow; while 
on highly manured lands the amount of loss will exceed 
what is obtained from the atmosphere. From lands well 
tilled, and in a perfectly friable condition, the loss is 
greater than from lands imperfectly tilled. Where a crop 
is growing upon the soil, ready to appropriate whatever 
is presented in the water passing through the soil, less of 
these gases escapes than where the ground is fallow. The 
amount of loss is also found to be much less where the 
drains are deep, than where they are shallow. Some of 
the conclusions arrived at, on this subject, are : That there 
need be no fear that underdraining will rob the soil of its 
fertility, because the rain, which would run from the un- 
derdrained lands and be lost, will either wholly or par- 
tially compensate for any loss that occurs through the 
drains — that there is no method, except by drainage and 
deep culture, by which stiff, clayey lands can be made to 
appropriate all the elements of fertility furnished by the 
atmosphere — that it is better not to manure excessively, 
at long intervals, because a part of the unappropriated 
manure will probably be washed through the soil and lost, 
and, therefore, it is better to apply manure as it is re- 
quired to meet the present demand. Manure is better 
applied in a liquid state, for if the soil be dry and deep, 
and therefore in a good condition for absorbing manure, 
it will combine with the elements of the soil at once, and 
tiie surplus of water will run from the deep drains perfectly 
cloar and inodorous. It is better never to permit naked 
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fallows on such lands, because the soil will be losing more 
through the drain than it gains from the atmosphere ; and 
much more than it will lose, if covered by a growing crop ; 
but on poor, clayey soils, the case is the reverse; and it 
is possible for such soils, while undergoing the comminu- 
tion and exposure of fallowing, to gain more from the at- 
mosphere than they would probably lose from the drains. 
The loss of any fertilizing agent by drainage is wholly 
avoided, however, in countries where drainage and irriga- 
tion are properly and systematically combined. The waters 
from manured and tilled lands, being conducted over the 
meadows below, yield up whatever of fertility they have 
' brought with them, and thus nothing is lost. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



DRAINAGE PREVENTS RUST IN WHEAT AND ROT IN 
POTATOES. 

The wheat growers of Ohio have often had the misfor- 
tune to see that which promised a bountiful harvest sud- 
denly blighted by mildew or rust. In regions where a 
gravelly subsoil is found, the wheat crop seldom suffers 
from rust ; but the wheat is frequently "rusted" on grav- 
elly soils which rest upon hard pan, or impervious clays. 
Rust or mildew also most frequently attacks wheat on bot- 
tom lands, where considerable moisture prevails. 

In all our reading and observation we have never heard 
nor seen a well-underdrained field of wheat attacked by 
rust, and therefore infer that drainage acts as a preven- 
tive of this very undesirable phenomenon. 

A series of experiments made in 1857, by H. B. Spen- 
cer, of Rockport, Cuyahoga county, proves almost conclus- 
ively that the rot in potatoes is due to excessive moisture. 
We know numerous instances where potatoes, grown on 
ground having a northern exposure, were sound on the 
most elevated portions of the field, but badly rotted on 
the lower or most moist. One instance we remember 
more particularly, where the potatoes on the hillside were 
all sound, and on the bottom or swale they were not worth 
digging. No case of potato rot on well-underdrained 
ground has come to our knowledge. From this fact, and 
from Mr. Spencer's experiments, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that underdraining will prevent rot in potatoes. 

The fact that drainage lengthens the seasons, will per- 
mit wheat to be sown later in the fall, and thus avoid the 
16 (169) 
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ravages of the Hessian fly {cecidomyia destructor)^ and as 
the wheat will vegetate more rapidly and ripen earlier in 
spring or summer on underdrained ground, therefore the 
ravages of the "midge," "fly," or "weevil" {cecidomyia 
fritict)j will be greatly lessened, if, indeed, not entirely 
prevented. 



CHAPTER XV. 



OTHER ADVANTAGES OF DRAINAGR 

Drainage is of great advantage in many other respects; 
among these it may be stated that 

Drainage facilifafea Pulverization. — One object of 
plowing land is to pulverize it, and render it workable. 
Every one knows that a wet soil can never be pulverized, 
and plowing a clayey or loamy soil, when wet, does, per- 
haps, more injury than if it were not plowed at all, be- 
cause, if plowed when wet, the soil is pressed together, 
and is turned over by the plow in almost unbroken slices, 
which become very hard clods when dry, and render it 
difficult of culture. Pulverization of the soil is so essen- 
tial that, more than a hundred years ago, Jethro TuU ad- 
vocated the idea that complete comminution or pulveriza- 
tion of the soil was a complete substitute for manure. In 
fact, the little book recently published by a London house, 
entitled ^^ Tillage a Substitute for Manure^^' is made up 
mainly from the writings of Jethro TuU. The Lois 
Weedon system of culture, by which more than a dozen 
successive good crops of wheat were harvested from the 
same piece of ground, is simply another application of 
the principle advocated by TuU ; and, while this system 
is not drainage in a direct sense, it undoubtedly partially 
answers the purpose of drainage. Cultivating to the 
depth of thvee feet, as the Lois Weedon system requires, 
must certainly lower the water line, and thus consummate 
one of the objects of drainage. The deeper any soU is 
cultivated, the better will it produce. 

If the water is withdrawn from the soil, teams can pass 
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over it with less injury to the soil than on that which is 
not underdrained* The undraiiiied cluj^ when tramped 
by cattle pasturing, or by being frequently hauled over, 
acquires a consistency to hold water, from which under- 
drained land is ejcempt^ lit is a common practice to haul 
manure either in the winter or early in the spring, and, 
in many instances, as much injury is done to the land in 
hauling as the manure benefits it. 

Drainage prevents Surface Waging. — ^Many plowed 
fields, especially where the land is rolling, suffer greatly 
in spring and ftll time, from " washing^' by heayy rains. 
On drained lands, the rain is at once absorbed, and wash- 
ing is thus prevented. 
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WILL DRAINAGE PAY. 

1st. lot the Garden. — With regard to lands designed 
for garden uses, that have a compact subsoil, there can 
not be a doubt of the economy of underdraining. Earli- 
ness and depth of soil are essential to a good garden ; 
and in many localities these conditions can not otherwise 
be secured. Drained lands freeze to a greater depth 
than the undrained, but they ate much sooner dry and 
fit for working, or for seed, in the spring. And dur- 
ing the summer, however wet the season, or recent the 
Fiun, the underdrained land may be worked so soon that 
the weeds do not necessarily get a start. 

Oround that is made dry underneath may be cultivated 
to any desired depth, and may then be brought to any de- 
gree of richness, without the bad effects that sometimes 
follow excessive manuring on shallow soils ; and the deeper 
the soil is stirred, the less injury is sustained from drought. 
The expense of draining a garden thoroughly is, there- 
fore, a mere trifle, compared with the benefits that may 
b^ obtained from the outlay. 

2d. For Nwr%ery Uses^ the soil must be susceptible of 
deep, early and frequent tillage. These conditions can 
only be secured on lands having a loose «ubsoiI, or such 
as have been well drained. When drainage is necessary, 
the outlay of $20 or i2b an acre will be more than re- 
turned in a single season. 

3d. T?te Orchard will pay as well for drainage as the 
gsurden. The necessity of dtj land for the orchard is so 
generally admitted that the highest and driest parts of 
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the farm are almost everywhere selected for this purpose. 
Orchards planted on river bottoms^ in preference to clayey 
uplands, are no exception to this ; for the bottoms, beside 
having the deepest soil have the loosest subsoil, and are 
consequently driest underneath. Apple trees, planted 
over a subsoil that is for a large portion of the year sat- 
urated with moisture, are never thrifty, productive or 
long-lived. Of the various expedients that may be em- 
ployed to secure the growth of an orchard on wet land, 
the cheapest and most reliable is under drainage. The 
drains should be about three feet below the surface, and 
midway between the rows of trees ; if they are more di- 
rectly under the trees, the roots find their way into the 
drains and ultimately close them. In preparing for an 
orchard, it is desirable to subsoil the ground as deeply as 
possible across the drains before planting. The whole 
expense of such preparation is so inconsiderable, com- 
pared with the value of one year's produce of a good 
orchard, that, even without taking into account the in- 
creased longevity of the trees, there is no question about 
the profitableness of underdraining. 

4th. Tilled Lands. — There are two principal advantages 
derived from the thorough drainage of tilled lands. The 
first is, the lengthening out of the time in which work 
may be done, because the drained lands may be plowed so 
much sooner than the undrained. Brit the chief benefit 
is the increase of the crop. In Old England the average 
wheat crop has more than doubled since draining was un- 
dertaken in earnest. Results equally favorable, though 
on a smaller scale, have been obtained in the state of New 
York, and also in Ohio. This increase depends not so 
much on larger crops than were ever grown without drain- 
age, but in lessening greatly the causes of failure, so that 
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a fair crop is much more certain. Where the expense of 
drainage is $20 or even $25 an acre, an increase of four 
or five bushels of wheat to the acre on every crop, or of 
ten or fifteen bushels of corn, would make the drainage an 
excellent investment — far better, indeed, than money 
loaned at ten per cent, per annum. But this is not the 
principal advantage ; for on drained lands a good crop of 
grain is often grown, while on adjoining lands, precisely 
similar and with the same tillage, the crop is a failure, so 
that the difierence in one year has exceeded the whole 
expense of the drainage. There is another fact, also, 
worthy of mention : the quality of wheat and other grains 
is greatly improved by the steady growth which good 
drainage secures, the grain being uniformly plumper, thin- 
ner skinned, and therefore heavier. 

5th. Grans Lands, — It is desirable to have pasture lands 
sound and dry, and fit for the tre^d of animals as soon as 
the feed starts in the spring. It is equally desirable to 
have grasses root deeply, so as to escape the influence of 
summer droughts. It is also advantageous to have lands 
in such a condition that they will produce a variety of 
grasses, which, by their different periods of ripening, will 
keep the pastures fresh through the entire season. Or- 
chard grass and red clover will not prosper unless the soil 
be dry and loose. In meadows that are too wet, the red- 
top will gradually take the place of timothy, and what is 
still worse, wild and innutritions grasses will take the place 
of all the cultivated kinds. 

It is doubtless true that grass will grow upon land too wet 
for any other purpose, but it is a great mistake to suppose 
that land can not be too wet for grass. The best varieties 
of grass, the heaviest crops of hay, and the most uni- 
formly fresh pastures, are to be found on soil properly 
drained. But will it pay to incur an expense of $20 an 
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acre for these advantages ? The dairy farmer can readily 
see that it will pay, if, by draining a piece of wet clayey 
land, and afterward subsoiling and seeding with orchard 
grass and clover, he can thereby (Secure a month's pastur- 
age in the spring, before the grass has started elsewhere, 
and fresh green feed through the months of July and Au- 
gust, while other pastures are all dried up. Good pastur- 
age at such times is certainly worth more to the dairyman 
or any stock farmer than the annual interest on the money 
expended for the improvement. 

It is cheaper to increase crops by drainage than by the 
purchase and cultivation of additional acres. Drained 
lands pay no more tax, cost no more fencing, and require 
no more labor than the undrained. When the cost of 
drainage has once been paid, the increase of crops involves 
no new expense, as would necessarily be the case if the 
same increase were obtained from the cultivation of more 
land. 

Some may be inclined to defer this work of drainage 
until tiles can be obtained at lower rates. It is probable 
that tiles will be cheaper and more readily obtained in a 
few years, but this will only happen if a good demand for 
them is established. The true way to have tiles cheaper 
is to begin to use them wherever it will pay at present 
prices. An increased demand will probably secure a bet- 
ter supply and at lower rates. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



WHAT LANDS NEED DRAINING. 

1. Low PlaeeSj Swamps^ etc. — ^Where the surface is de- 
pressed, and water is received from the surrounding lands, 
the necessity for drainage of some kind is obvious enough. 
This may be effected by open ditches; and these, perhaps, 
are the most economical, where the quantity of water to 
be disposed of is very great. But where ditches would 
be inconvenient, or gradually fill in by frost or the tread- 
ing of cattle, or prove an eye-sore, underdraining may be 
substituted, and, if properly done, with the effect of con- 
verting a low place or swamp into a garden, while a single 
open ditch up the center, which is the usual course, would 
have left the ground wet and cold; for if the water, in its 
descent from the higher ground, be but arrested at the 
edge of the low lands, by ditches or drains, it is compelled 
to traverse the low land to the center ditch, and does its 
mischief before it can escape. Wet and swampy lands, 
when thoroughly drained, are found to be among the most 
productive, and hence their improvement by drainage is 
most marked and satisfactory. 

2. Springy Places. — At the foot of hills, ridges and 
highlands, the water if often found even in a dry time, 
oozing out, not, perhaps, at a single point, or in suffi- 
cient quantity to make a useful spring, but enough to 
make the land for rods or acres around, wet and cold, 
and worthless. In such situations a single drain, in 
the right place, is often sufficient to put an end to the 
mischief, and change worthless into fertile land. But what 
is oftentimes, and in many places, still a greater benefit, 
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. the water which before evaporated injuriously on the sur- 
face is collected by the drain, and made available at a con- 
venient point for stock purposes, forming an artificial 
spring as durable and often more useful than those formed 
naturally. On farms as poorly supplied with stock water 
as many in Ohio, the drainage and improvement of all 
springy places should be effected without delay. 

3. Sandy or PorouB Soils with Clayey Salsoils, — Sandy 
soils, as every one must have observed, are not always 
warm and dry. There is sometimes found at the depth 
of a foot, or it may be of two or three feet below the 
surface, a layer of impervious clay, through which no 
water can pass, but on the top of which it must flow, if there 
be an inclination in any direction, with the effect of keep- 
ing the surface constantly damp and cold. In all parts 
of the state such lands may be found ; they appear mel- 
low and rich, but are always cold and weedy, and produce 
no valuable crop. They are much more easily and 
cheaply underdrained than clayey lands, because a differ- 
ent system may be pursued; and when drained, they 
soon lose all their disagreeable and unproductive qualities. 

5. Clayey and Impervious Soils. — Clayey soils trans- 
mit water downward, but slowly ; and consequently, in a 
wet time, the surface soon becomes perfectly saturated 
with moisture. It is too wet for crops, too wet to till, 
too wet to bear the tread of animals ; in short, it is too 
wet for anything. In drying, it sets hard, and becomes 
more unmanageable than ever ; the roots of grasses or 
other plants can not penetrate to any considerable depth, 
and clayey lands are therefore the first to suffer from ex- 
cessive drought, as well as from excessive moisture; there 
is scarcely a season that exactly suits them, and only a 
limited portion of the best of seasons that they can be 
comfortably worked. When such lands are thoroughly 
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drained, and at sufficient depth, the surface never becomes 
saturated with moi.sture ; and in drying it never sets hard. 
A deeper tillage becomes possible, and is indeed required 
to secure the full benefits of the drainage. SVith the 
deeper tillage, the roots of plants enter the earth to a 
greater depth, and suffer less from drought. Clayey lands, 
when drained, can be worked at almost any time; they 
become more friable in texture, cost less in their culti- 
vation, are suited to almost any crop, and retain their 
fertility longer than lands of almost any other description. 
The writers on the continent of Europe on drainage 
attach great importance to plants, as being the best ex- 
ponents of the quality of the soil, and of its condition. 
Herman Wauor, in his work on Drainage, has compiled a 
list of plants, occupying nearly ten pages of his book. 
He states ver}*- positively that whenever any of the plants 
named in the catalogue occur in a field, in observable 
quantities, that that field requires drainage. Almost all 
the German works on drainage contain similar catalogues; 
these lists of plants have very little or no practical value 
in this country, from the fact that either we have many 
plants which do not appear in Geripany, and which are 
equally as good indices as are those named by them, which 
do here ; but upon the whole, not one fourth of the plants 
named by these writers occur here, or else the nomencla- 
ture is so different that we have failed to recognize our 
plants in the lists. 

We translate the following from Barrall's (France) great 
work (3 vols.) on Drainage : 

" External Signs of the want of Drainage. — The aspect of the 
8uil after heavy rains, or great protracted heat, the mode of culture 
and the natui-e of the vegetation are very conRpicuous characteristic 
8ij|:ns, by the help of which we can easily tell that a ground needs 
to be drained. 
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** Whenever after a rain, water stays in the furrows ; whererer stiff 
and plastic earth adheres to the shoes ; wherever the foot of either 
man or horse makes cavities that retain water, like so many little 
cisterns ; wherever cattle are nnable to penetrate, without sinking 
into a kind of mud ; wherever the sun forms on the earth a hard 
crust, slightly cracked, and compressing the roots of the plants as 
into a vice ; wherever three or four days after rain, slight depres- 
sions in the ground show more moisture than other parts ; wherever 
a stick, forced into the ground one foot and a half deep, forms a hole 
like a little well, having water standing at its bottom ; wherever tra- 
dition consecrated, as advantageous, the cultivation of lands by 
means of convex, high, large ridges; one may affirm that drainage 
will produce good effects. 

" When water stands on the surface, after rain, or when it oozes 
from the inside, from below as farmers say, there is no doubt that 
drainage will be the best improvement that can be made. 

" In all the above cases, vegetation can not easily take place ; crops 
are scanty and oftyen amount to nothing ; the species of plants which 
find that kind of lands hospitable, signalize them spontaneously to 
the exercised eyes of an observing visitor; those parasitical plants 
are in possession of wet lands, and often expel therefrom productive 
vegetation ; weeding is of no avail, drainage only can effect the cure 
and restore wholesomeness to the ground, and life to the crops. 

" Upon the ground which was drained at the Agricultural Institute 
at Versailles (farm of the menagerie), and which is composed of 
green clay, of plastic and somewhat calcareous nature, our great 
botanist, M. Boitel, determined the nature of the indigenous growth 
which covered it ; this nomenclature may be used as a pattern, and 
therefore we reproduce it The number 100, in the following table, 
shows the most common kind ; the other species have figures lower 
and lower, in proportion as they become more scarce : 



Prcportlonal fig. 


Latin name of the species. 


Vulgar name. 


100 


Janons oommanis. 


Common rush. 


83 


Plantago lanceolata, 


Plantain. 


67 


Colohicum autnmnale, 


* 


50 


Equisetum anrense, 




50 


Rannnoolus aoria ; R. bulbosuf , 




50 


Carex riparia. 




50 


Hypericum tetraptemniy 




33 


Ajaga genevensis, 




33 


Girsium paluRtre, 
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Pra^^ortional fig. Latin name of the ipeciM. YQlgarnaaie. 

33 Cardamine pratensis, 

33 Agrimonia enpatoritt, 

17 Valeriana dioioa, 

17 Caltha palHstris, 

17 Rumez aoetoea ; R. orispns, 

1.2 Trifolinm pratense ; T. repens, Clorer. 

0.8 Orchis latifolia, 

0.4 Anthoxanthnm odorstam. 

Mr. Boitel addH : '* The animals will readily eat the oloyer and the 
Anthozanthum only. One sees in what proportions they are found 
m wet meadows. The other species are mostly of a nature not suited 
for forage and characterize wet lands. The colchicum autumnale is 
Vnown to ererybody ; from afar its leaves look like those of the large 
^ek; its blossoms, of soft, lilao hue, are about tiiree and a half 
•nches long, and make their appearance during autumn, after the fall 
>f the leaves; its fruit winters in the ground; in the springtime the 
^uit stretches out and sprouts, surrounded with large, compressed 
'eaves ; it is a plant very poisonous, which cattle are careful not to 
-ouch ; they eat it, nevertheless, at the stable, when mingled with 
lay ; a very small portion will then poison and kill them. This 
lozious plant is very common in wet meadows ; it is dangerous, and 
>coupie8 the place of a great many others that would be profitable. 
\n order to destroy it, dig out the bulbs or onions, and thereby pre- 
sent the seeds from disseminating themselves over the whole meadow. 
The bulbs, being sunk about eight inches into the ground, would 
3ause their extraction to be difficult, but the produce of an abundant 
and better vegetation will shortly compensate trouble and expenses. 

*' Together with this plant, rushes, ranunculacea, sorrel, etc., are cer- 
tain indications of the utility of draina;;e ; they are fond of moisture; 
it is, therefore, obvious that drainage will cause them to languish 
and to die, to be soon replaced by species of better quality. It is 
only by thorough ditching, or rather by underdrainage — ^the effects 
of which are still more efficient — that one will succeed in obtaining 
80 fortunate a transformation." 

We neglected to state in the proper place that all lands 
whose indigenous growth of timber was beech, maple, ash, 
elm, or any other kinds of timber or shrubs requiring wet 
soil, is seldom tillable, and never profitably so, until it is 
underdrained* 
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Some years since, Congress proposed to donate to each 
state the amount of swamp lands which they respectively 
contained. In Ohio every county was authorized to com- 
ipission a surveyor, or other competent person, to ascer- 
tain the number of acres of swamp land in each county, 
and report to the auditor of state. Not more than five 
or six counties availed themselves of this opportunity to 
bring the remnants of public lands into market, and the 
total number of acres reported amounted to 28,000 only. 
Governor S. P. Chase expressed the opinion that Ohio 
was entitled to the entire amount of public lands withiu 
her territory as swamp lands — at that time about 250,000 
acres. But even this amount is less than the actual 
amount of swamp lands in the. state. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that open ditches are 
not required on uuderdrained grounds, except as main 
drains, leading to a creek or river; neither is the furrow 
necessary between lands for the purpose of surface drain- 
age. By discarding the furrows, considerable area for 
the growth of plants is added to the field; and in this par- 
ticular, by increasing the superficial area, drainage is a 
twofold benefit. 

We observed, while traveling on the cars over the Day- 
ton and Michigan railroad, throughout the " Black Swatnp" 
region, through which this road passes, that ditches were 
made in removing the earth in constructing the road, 
which answered an admirable purpose for draining. In 
consequence of thede ditches, the timber, being of that 
cla.ss which flourishes best in a moist or wet soil, for sev- 
eral rods on each si lo of tire road, was either dead or 
dying — the ditches evidently drained to the extent of seY* 
eral rods in every direction, and the trees, finding them* 
selves deprived of their accustomed supply of moisture, 
could no longer vegetate or exist. Not only were tho 
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trees djing, but the succulent plants, which require a wet 
soil, had released their claim, in consequence of man's im- 
provement, and yielded their place to plants requiring less 
moisture. Hence, the cheapest and most effectual method 
of ridding meadows of "sour grasses*' (carices) is to un- 
derdrain. 

Annexed is a list of plants whose presence is always 
an unmistakable evidence of the necessity of drainage-* 
because they flourish only in very moist or wet soil. At 
the same time we are well aware that every practical 
farmer understands the condition of his soil better perhaps 
than he does botany, but there are others who may wish to 
engage in agricultural operations who understand botany 
better than they do the character or condition of soils. 
In the " WJteat PlcmV^ we devoted a chapter to an exam- 
ination of the characteristics and qualities of soil, as in- 
dicated by the indigenous forest trees which it produced, 
and the following list is a further demonstration of the 
same idea. As soon as the soil is properly underdrained, 
all the plants named in the list will disappear, because 
their accustomed supply of moisture will then be with- 
drawn, and they, of course, will perish. 

BoUnical Name. CoiiimoD Name. 

RanunouluB alisinaefolius, Water plantain, Spearwort. 

** sceleratuB, Cursed crowfoot. 

" Pennsylyanionsy Bristly crowfoot. 

Caltha palustris, Marsh marigold. 

Nasturtium oflScinale, Water cress. 

** palustre, Marsh cress. 

Cardamine pratensis, Cuckoo flower. 

Impatiens pallida, Pale touch-me-not. 

" fttlTa, Spotted touch-me-not. 

Floerkea proserpinaeoides. False mermaid. 

Rhus yenenata, Poison sumach. Dogwood. 

Sangnisorba Canadensis, Canadian burnet. 

Geum strictnm, A yens. 

" riyale, Water, or purple aveni. 
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Botattical Kune^ 
Rosa Carolina, 
Rbexia Yirginioa, 
Lythram alatam, 
Kesaea Tertioillata, 
Epiiobiam coloratam, 
Ladwigia palustris, 
Penthorum sedoides, 
Sazifraga Pennaylraiiioa, 
Heracleuin lanatum, 
Arefaemora rigida, 
Cieata macalata, 

« bulbifera, 
Coniam macalatam, 
Gorans serioea, 
** stolonifera, 

" stricta, 
Cepbalantbus oecidentalis, 
Solidago Ohioensis, 

« Riddellii, 

" patula, 

'* lanceolata, 
Heliantbua gigantens, 
CoreopeU triohosperma, 
Bidens cernua, 

" obrysanthemoidet, 
Heleninm autnmnale, 
Caealia tuberosa, 
Cirsinm mntionm, 
Lobelia cardinalis, 
** sypbilitioa, 
" Kalmii, 
Plantago major, 
Lysimaohia eiliata, 
** radioans, 

'' lanceolata, 

Cbelone glabra, 
Mimnlus ringens, 

" alatns, 

Veronica anagallie, 

« Amerieana, 

" seutellata, 
Gerardia purpurea, 
Pedionlaris CanadeBsis, 
" lanoeolata, 

Dianthefa Americana, 



Gorameu Nana. 
Swamp rose. 
Deer grass. 
Loosestrife. 

Willow berb. 
Water purslane. 
Ditch stone crop. 
Swamp saxifrage. 
Cow parsnip. 
Cow bane. 
Water hemlock* 
Hemlock. 
Poison hemlock. 
Silky cornel. 
Red osier dogwood. 
Stiff cornel. 
Button bush. 
Golden rod. 



Sunflower. 

Tick seed sunflower. 

Burr marigold. 

Sneeseweed. 

Tuberous Indian plantals. 

Swamp thistle. 

Cardinal flower. 

Great lobelia. 

Rib grass. 
Loosestrife. 



Snakebead. 
Monkey flower. 

Water speedwell. 
Brooklime. 
Marsh speedwell. 

Lonsewort. 

Water willow. 



I 
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Botanical Name. 
Lippia lanoeolata, 
Physostegia Virgiotana, 
Scutellaria lateriflora, 
Myosotis palustris, 
Asolepias incamata, 
PolygoBUitt ampbibium, 

** PeDiisylTaiiiciini, 

*' hydropiper, 

** acre, 

** bydropiperoideSy 

Eumez yerticillatus, 

« oonglomeratuSy 
Qnercns aqnatloa, 
'' palustris, 
Symplooarpus fntidas, 
Acorns calamus, 
Typba latifolia, 
Triglocbin palustre, 
Alisma plantago, 
Sagittaria yariabilis. 
Platan thera peramoena, 
Spiranthes latifolia, 
Cypripedium spectabile, 
Iris Virginica, 
Sisyrinebium Bermudiana, 
Scilla Fraserii, 
Lilium Canadense, 
Melantbium Virginicum. 
Veratrum riride, 
Junous efifusus, 
" Bcirpoides. 
'' militaris. 
" tenuis. 
Cyperus diandms, 
** strigosus. 
Eleoeharis obtusa, 
** palustris. 
** tennis. 
** compressa. 
Soirpns sylvaticus, 
** lineatus. 
" eriopborum, 
Eriopborum polystaebyon, 
Almost all Sedges. 
Leersia oryzoides, 

17 



Common Name. 
Fog fruit. 
False dragon head. 
Skullcap. 
Forget-me-not. 

Knotweed. 



Swamp doek. 
Green dock. 
Swamp oak. 
Water oak. 
Sknnk cabbage. 
Sweet flag, Calamor- 
Gat-tail flag. 
Arrow grass. 
Water plantain. 
Arrow-bead. 
Great purple orchis. 
Ladies' tresses. 
Ladies' slipper. 
Blue flag. 
Blue-eyed grass. 
Squill, White hyacinth. 
Wild yellow lily. 

False hellebore. 
Bog rush. 



Galingale. 
Spike rush. 

Club rush. 

Wool grass. 
Cotton grass* 

White grait. 
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Botanical Name. 
Leenia Virgin ica. 
AlopecnruB aristulatna, 
Cinna arundinaeea, 
Galamagrofltis Canadeniis, 
Spartina cynosuroidei, 
Glyoeria elongata, 

" nenrata. 

" flnitans. 
Pbragmitea oommnniB, 
HoloQB lanatas, 
Hieroohloa borealiB, 
Phalaris arundinaoea, 
Miliam efifusam* 
Sorghum aatani. 



Common Nam«. 

Wild water-foxtail. 
Wood-reed grass. 
Blue-joint grass. 
Freshwater oord graft. 
Manna grass. 



Reed. 

Meadow soft grass. 

Vanilla. 

Reed canary grasa. 

Millet grass. 

Indian grais. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



ON THE ABSORBING QUALITIES OP SOIL AND AN.UiY 
SIS OF DRAIN WATER. 

It has been urged in some very intelligent circles that 
drainage would, in course of time, impoverish the soil 
drained, by the drain water carrying off nutritive sub- 
stances held in solution. At first view this hypothesis, 
startling as it was, appeared rational^ to say the least. 
Way, Liebig, and other eminent and celebrated chemists, 
determined to ascertain what proportion, as well as what 
kinds of nutritive elements were borne away by drainage 
water, when, to their astonishment, they found that the 
soils at once fixed, and held all the elements necessary for 
the growth and maturity of the plant, an4 that the amount 
escaping by the drains was in an infinitesimal degree only. 

Believing that the views and experiments of these 
chemists on this subject are eminently proper in this place, 
we here give them in detail : 

In 1850, J. Thomas Way published in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England^ * an essay *' On 
the Power of Soils to Absorb Manure," detailing a series 
of most remarkable experiments, which will prove of great 
importance in modifying the theory, and in confirming or 
disproving the practice of many agricultural operations. 
These experiments prove that certain manuring ingre- 
dients, when brought (in soluble condition) in contact with 
soil, lose their soluble form, and combine in a peculiar 
manner with the soil. 

1 Vol XI, page 313. 

(187) 
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Way's experiments were induced by observations made 
by H. S. Thompson and Huxtable, who had found that 
liquid manure, when brought in contact with loamy soil, 
loses its color and odor ; and, according to the statement 
of H. S. Thompson, soils have the faculty of separating 
ammonia from its combinations by withdrawing it from 
water. 

Way proved that the soil affects caustic, carbonate, sul- 
phate, nitrate, and chlorate of ammonia in this manner ; 
the ammonia is arrested, while the acids remain in the 
solution. He extended his experiments to the salts of pot- 
ash, natron, lime and magnesia. He found, moreover, 
that if a solution of phosphate of natron or of guano, in 
diluted sulphuric acid (containing phosphoric acid and 
phosphate of lime), is filtered through soil, the phospho- 
ric acid likewise disappears from the solution, and is ar- 
rested by the soil. He finally determined the quantities 
of ammonia and potash, absorbed and retained in this 
manner, by given weights of various soils. 

He likewise showed that when putrid urine, water from 
the London sewers, and flax water, are filtered through 
white clay, and a soil rich in clay (on Pusey's estate),, the 
putrid urine loses its odor and all ammonia; and that the 
rest lose all their potash and phosplioric acid. 

One of the important conclusions for practical agri- 
culture deduced by Way from these experiments, was 
that the soluble ingredients of manure — in whatever form 
and dilution they are conveyed to the soil — are retained 
by the soil for the use of the plants. An English acre of 
soil (of the quality he used for his experiments) ten inches 
in depth, weight about 1,000 tuns, would absorb three tuns 
of ammonia. From this he infers : When the combina- 
tion has once taken place, there appears to be no power 
in water to distribute this manure in the soil. It follows 
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tbat if in the application of manure we are not careful 
to make an equal distribution, we compel the roots of the 
plants to seek their food at a distance. 

The experiments of Way were mostly made in clay 
soil — white clay and pipe clay ; and the comparison of 
their absorbing qualities with those of sand, induced him 
to ascribe the absorbing power of soil to the clay (silicate 
of alumina). He afterward endeavored to confirm this 
view, by the discovery of the effects of silicate of clay and 
lime, artificially produced. This latter view, according 
to which the absorbing qualities of soil were to be as- 
cribed to a cause purely chemical, can not claim general 
assent. The pure hydrate of clay soil possesses the power 
of absorbing potash and ammonia in a higher degree than 
the soils. But the facts discovered by him are entirely 
independent of his explanation of them. And if it can 
be proved, that the absorbing power of the soil belongs 
to the ground, or arable soil in general — whatever be its 
composition — these facts will establish a new view on the 
nutrition of plants, and on the manner in which they re- 
ceive their non-gaseous substances from the soil. 

Mr. Way's observations and conclusions refer to cer* 
tain soluble salts and ingredients of manure only. Bat 
as the manure applied to the fields in practical agriculture, 
does not cause the fertility of soil, but merely contributes 
to Its preservation, it is obvious that the nutrition of 
plants,«xi8ting Iq the soil and identical with the ingredients 
of manure, must operate in a manner similar to the lat- 
ter. And if the soluble manurial elements applied to the 
field are separated from the solution, as soon as they 
come in contact with the soil, and form an insoluble com- 
bination with the soil, we must infer that the nutritious sub- 
stances identical with those elements and existing in the 
soil, can likewise not be eonveyed to the plants in a solu- 
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tion, but that the roots of plants appropriate these sub 
stances in a manner as yet not ascertained. 

The roots of plants receive — according to the views of 
vegetable physiologists and chemists — the elements for 
their nutrition from a solution. Rain water, of itself, or 
aided by carbonic acid, dissolves silicic acid, potash, lime, 
magnesia, phosphate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, and 
oxyd of iron. This solution spreads in the ground, and is 
absorbed by the roots of the plants. The plant acts like a 
sponge, one half of which is in the air and the other in 
the soil. The water contained in it evaporates through 
the agency of leaves, while the roots re-absorb the water 
thus expelled. The quantity of mineral elements con- 
veyed to the roots depends upon the quantity of fluid ab- 
sorbed and evaporated, and the substances contained in 
solution in it. 

This view evidently must be abandoned, if it can be 
proved that rain water of itself, or combined with carbonic 
acid, does not dissolve the mineral elements serving for 
the nutrition of plants in so perceptible a quantity, that 
a certain proportion of vegetation can be ascribed to the 
quantity conveyed in such a solution. Their absorption 
must, in this case, be ascribed to an active cause co-ope- 
rating in the roots of the plants, imparting to the water 
surrounding the root the power of dissolving certain 
mineral elements, which by itself it does not dissolve. 
We must furthermore infer, that the quantity of absorbed 
mineral elements must be in proportion to the root-sur- 
face of the plants, and the aggregate of efficient mineral 
elements contained in those parts of the earth which are 
in contact with the root-surface. 

In order to obtain more definite results regarding these 
questions, experiments have been made^ to determine the 
relations of salts of potash, silicate of potash, and solu- 

* By Prof. Leibig. 
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tions of earthy phosphates, to a large number of earths 
of various regions and different composition, among which 
there were clayey soils from Hungary, six limy soils from 
Havana, limy loam soil from Weihenstephan and Bogenhau- 
sen, near Munich, three varieties of lime soil from the neigh- 
berhood of Munich of Schleissheim. Particular care had 
been taken to select such soils as were influenced by salts 
of ammonia, in exactly the same manner as those which 
Way used in his experiments. 

A syphon having the capacity of 300 cubic centimeters 
of water, was filled with this earth, and a double volume 
of the solution of salts of potash was filtered through. 
The contents of the solution in the salts of potash were 
known, those of the filtrate were quantitatively deter- 
mined. 

Experiments with Sulphate of Potash, — The solution 
contained in each cubic centimetre : 1 mgrm. of salt. 
260 centimetres of the liquid were filtered through loam 
soil from Bogenhausen, evaporated to dryness, and treated 
with choride of platinum, they yielded: 0*0325 of chlo- 
ride of platinum and potassium, which corresponds to 6*2 
mgrms. of potash; 518 mgrms. of potash had conse- 
quently been absorbed from 1000 CC. [cubic centimeters] 
of the solution, or 541 mgrms. of potash. 

Soil from Hungary (clay soil) treated with the same 
solution, yielded a filtrate, 420 of which contained 4*6 
mgrms. of potash ; 535*4 mgrms. of potash had conse- 
quently been absorbed from 1000 CC. of the solution. 

Garden mold (rich in lime) yielded a filtrate, 1000 CC. 
of which retained but 16 mgrms. of solved potash. 

It scarcely needs to be mentioned that when filtrates 
stiil containing perceptible quantities of potash were again 
brought in contact with earth, they lost it all. 

The same quantity of earth absorbed potash from a di- 
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luted solution of nitrate and choride of potash to such an 
extent that the quantity remaining in the liquid after fil- 
tration could not be quantitatively determined. 

The experiments with chloride of potash proved also 
that the soil's power of absorbing was limited to potash, 
excluding the chloride. 

Soils are not indifierent to salts of natron ; but their 
power of absorbing natron from its combinations in solu- 
tion is much less when compared with the power with 
which they retain potash. 

800 GC. of Bogenhausen lime soil were treated in the 
manner described, with a solution of nitrate of natron 
(2000 mgrms. in one litre of water), and the 220 CO. of 
the filtrate, yielded 204 mgrms. of nitrate of natron ; the 
earth had consequently retained but 54 per cent, of the na- 
tron in solution. The same quantity of the same earth was 
treated with an equally strong solution of nitrate of pot- 
ash (2 grms. per litre) and left no definable quantity of 
potash in 220 CO. of the filtrate. 

A solution of sulphate of natron (2 grms. per litre) fil- 
tered through the same soil retained, in 250 CC. of filtrate, 
287 mgrms. of sulphate of natron. 

The effect of common salt upon soil is like that of chlo- 
ride of potash ; the entire amount of chloride in the liquid 
is found again in the filtrate, a certain quantity of the base 
of natron is retained, and we find in its stead in the fil- 
trate a corresponding quantity of lime and magnesia. 

Loamy soil, yielding only a trace of lime to pure water, 
was brought in contact with a solution of common salt, 
containing three grms. of sal.t in one litre ; its filtrate 
showed a very considerable amount of lime and a total 
absence of sulphuric acid. 

Specimens of soil were finally treated with a mixture 
of liquid manure and water, containing, beside, carbonate 
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of ammonia, salts of potash and natron. The amount 
of the last two had previously been fixed by the analysis 
of liquid manure: it contained in 125 CO. 86*7 milli- 
grams of potash and 16'8 mgrms. of natron. The liquid 
manure was filtered through 800 OC. of earth, and 126 
CO. were employed for a new analysis. The potash was, 
in this filtrate, diminished to 5*6 mgrms; of the 16*8 mgrms. 
of natron, 5 only had been absorbed. The carbonate of am- 
monia of the liquid manure had been completely arrested 
by the earth, so that it could not be traced in the filtrate. 

These, and a long series of similar experiments with 
most yarious soils, prove that the relation of soil to salts 
of potash (discovered by Way) is altogether a general 
quality of arable soil. The inferences with regard to the 
soluble ingredients of manure are thus completely con- 
firmed. The facts ascertained by Way establish, there- 
fore, the law, that the plants do not absorb the manurial 
substances applied to fields in a soluble state directly, and 
in the form in which they are contained in manure, but 
that they previously combine with certain ingredients of 
the soil, whereby they lose their solubility in the water. 

Meadow and wild plants receive manure. Although it 
seems probable that they, too, do not receive their incom- 
bustible substances from a solution of the same, but that 
their roots must, like those of the cultivated plants, absorb 
their nutritious elements directly from the soil. The ex- 
periments of Way, with respect to the manner of nutrition 
of plants, do not warrant a general application of his in- 
ferences. As to water plants floating on the water's sur- 
face, the roots of which do not reach the ground, their 
mineral ingredients must necessarily have been conveyed 
in a solution. 

J. V. Liebig has made some experiments respecting 
these questions, and from them he is led to believe that 
18 
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the maimer in which the land and water plants receive 
their nutritive elements may be demonstrated. 

The uncultivated plants receive the alkalies of their 
ashes from the silicates, and the phosphoric acid from phos- 
phate of lime, or phosphate of magnesia. 

The relation of silicates of alkalies and of a solution 
of the above-named phosphates of alkalies in carburetted 
water to the different soils was examined, and it was found 
that silicate of potash operates precisely like all salts of 
potash. The determination of the quantity of potash ab- 
sorbed by the soils is, by the use of this salt, far easier 
and less laborious than with the other salts of potash, since 
it has a strong alkaline reaction, and the decrease of pot- 
ash in its solution can safely be observed with a good re- 
agent (paper). 

If a diluted solution of .silicate of potash be brought 
in contact with soil, it instantly loses its alkaline reaction. 
The quantity of alkali absorbed by a given weight or vol- 
ume of earth may thus be readily ascertained. The soils 
for these experiments were measured in uniform powder 
by means of a vessel divided into cubic centrimetres and 
brought into a glass bottle ; portions of the solution of 
silicate of alkali were then added, and they were shaken 
till the fluid manifested a feeble alkaline reaction. 

The solution of the silicate contained, according to a 
previous analysis, in 1000 CC. 1-166 grains of potash 
free from water, and 2*78 of silicic acid. 

SOILS FROM THE NEIGHBORHOOD OP MUNICH. 

I. 400 CC. of garden mold (containing 31*8 per cent, of 

arbonate of lime) neutralized the alkaline reaction of 810 

CC. of the above-named solution of silicate of potash ; 

1000 CC. of earth absorbed consequently 2*844 grms. of 

potash. 
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II. 1000 CO. of the same earth mixed with another 
solution of silicate of potash, containing 1*183 of potash 
in 1000 CO., absorbed the potash of 1940 CC. of this 
eolution=2-294 grms, of potash. 

III. 1000 CC. of soil (loam) absorbed the potash from 
2200 CC. of the same solution=2*601 grms. of potash. 

IV. 1000 CC. of soil (loam) absorbed the potash from 
2'000 CC. of the same solation=2'366 grms.. of potash. 

V. 1000 CC. of loam (3-77 per c. of lime) absorbed the 
potash from 1906 CC. of solution=2*206 grms. of potash. 

CLAY SOIL FROM HUNGARY. 

This soil is of a brownish gray color, and possesses a 
quality rarely noticed in other soils in Germany. . This 
earth, with water, forms a plastic mass ; when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers it is imperceptibly fine; when decanted 
off, no sand remains, at least only a few grains, which are 
partly dissolved, effervescing with acids. The kneaded 
mass does not, when dried, fall to pieces, and yields, when 
burnt, a pale ochry-yellow, inwardly black, porous mass, 
melting in stronger fire. There were three specimens of 
earth : 

I. Cucuritza Batrin. II. Alba dclina ; and III. Funt- 
mular. 1000 CO. of these earths weighed, on an aver- 
age, 1232 grammes. They stood in the following rela- 
tions to a solution of silicate of potash, 1*183 mgrms. of 
potash in 1 litre : 

1000 CC. of Hungarian soil, I., absorbed the potash 
of 2855 CC. of solutioni=r3-377 grms. of potash. 

1000 CC. of Hungarian soil, II., absorbed the potash 
of 2785 CC. of solution=3'294 grms. of potash. 

1000 CC. of Hungarian soil, IH., absorbed the potash 
of 2685 CC. of 8olution=3-177 grms. of potash. 
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HAVANA SOILS. 

No. I, of gray color; 1000 CC. of earth absorbed the 
potash from 1526 GC. of Bolat]on=l*805 grms. of potash. 

No. II, of yellow color ; 1000 CC. of earth absorbed 
Uie potash from 1058 CC. of solution=l'251 grms. of 
potash. 

No. in, of red color; 1000 CC. of earth absorbed 
the potaah from 1916 CC. of 8olntion=2-266 grms. of 
potash. 

No. IV, of red color; 1000 CC. of earth absorbed 
the potash from 1769 CC. of 8olution=2*092 grms. of 
potash. 

No. V, of gray color; 1000 CC. of earth absorbed 
the potash from 1210 CC. of solution=l*431 grms. of 
potash. 

No. VI, of grayeolor; 1000 CC. of earth absorbed 
the potash from 1150 CC. of solution=l'860 grms. of 
potash. 

The nature and quality of these earths prore that their 
power of absorbing potash does not belong to a certain 
composition, and that this quality is chemical, and depends 
upon a certain mechanical quality or porosity. 

The chemical relations are obvious in the relation of 
the salts of potash to soils, and of their conversion into 
combinations of lime and magnesia. The soils do not ab- 
sorb the 9alts, but potash or the base ; and the absorption 
of alkali would not be likely to occur if the acid did not 
come in contact with a body representing potash and neu- 
tralizing the acid. 

If the affinity of soil for potash were chemical, the 
former would depend upon a chemical combination exist- 
ing in the soil, and the quantity of alkali absorbed would 
be in proportion to the quantity of this combination. 

All the earths examined were mixtures of clay and 
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lime, and contained a certain amount of sand in mechan- 
ical admixture. 

If the absorbing quality depended upon the silicate of 
clay, it would increase with the quantity of lime, or de- 
crease with that of clay. But there is, in this respecft, 
hardly any difference in the earths examined, with excep- 
tion of the Hungarian, as will be seen in the following 
synopsis : 

1000 cubic centsimetrea of toil Arom 

Bogenhouseii, Oarden mold> fiatai^a, Ifo. III. 

Contain - - 6*6 per oettt. 32*2 pet csMt. it pev oient.of earboii. of Uitiak 

Absorbed - 2366 mgrms. 2344 mgxms. 226& mgrms. of potash. 

These experiments exhibit no special relation of the 
absorbing power to the clayey contents of these earths. 
The Bogenhausen loam is so rich in clay that it is used 
for manufacturing tiles. The Havana earth. No. HI, is a 
dry, poor lime soil, of a red color, due to its oxyd of iron. 
Both differ exceedingly in their composition, and have, 
notwithstanding, the same power of absorbing potash. 

As to carbonate of lime, we know that a piece of chalk 
or a porous limestone, placed in a diluted solution of pot- 
ash ^^ water-glass/^ becomes a stony mass, almost bearing 
a polish, and but slightly porous; that carbonate of 
lime — as Puchs discovered — ^is not decomposed, but com- 
bines with a certain quantity of the silicate of potash con- 
tained in the fluid. If we pulvwize chalk very finely, 
wash it, and bring it in contact with silicate of potash, this 
latter substance is very sparingly absorbed by the fluid. 
10 CO. of the solution of silicate of potash, containing 
11*8 mgrms. of alkali, were mixed with chalk, and its alka- 
line reaction was not perceptible until 115 CO. of pow- 
dered chalk had been added ; the reaction was caused by 
the addition of water and the subsequent dilution of the 
alkaline solution, rather than by the absorption of alkiji. 
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This filtered liquid was concentrated bj evaporation, and 
reassumed the alkaline reaction that had become imper- 
ceptible, in consequence of dilution. 

Pure hydrate of clay soil was found to separate the 
greatest amount of gilicate of potash from its solutions, 
80 that the latter lose their alkaline reaction. 

In one experiment, a quantity of hydrate of clay soil, 
corresponding=2-696 grms. of burnt clay soil, absorbed 
silicate of potash from 150 CG. of a solution, containing 
in 1000 CO. 1-185 grms. of potash and 3-000 grms. of 
silicic acid. If we suppose that one kilogramme of clay 
soil occupies, as a dry hydrate, the space of one cubic de- 
cimetre, so that it is as heavy as one litre of soil, one litre 
of this hydrate of clay soil would have absorbed the pot- 
ash and silicic acid 'from 4600 GG. of this solution, t. e.^ 
26 grms. of potash. This is about seven times as much 
as the Hungarian earth No. I may absorb from the same 
solution. We must, therefore, presume that hydrate of 
clay, in admixture with silicates of clay, partakes also of 
the soil's power of absorbing silicate of alkali. We can 
readily perceive that this quality is very complicated. 

The soil is not influenced by silicic acid combined in so- 
lution with alkali in the same manner as by an alkali alone. 

A solution of the silicate of potash, filtered through 
forest soil, yielded a brown-colored filtrate of a feeble acid 
reaction, in which the potash and silicic acid were fixed. 

Garden mold, loam soil and Hungarian earth were 
treated in the same manner, and 250 to 500 GG. of the 
filtrate (which did not react) were employed to determine 
the silicic acid and potash contained in it. The following 
are the results obtained : 

1000 GG. of a solution of potash, " water-glai^y' filtered 
through forest soil, retained in solution 215 mgrms. of 
potash and 2765 mgrms. of silicic acid. 
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1000 CC« of the same solation, filtered through garden 
mold, retained in solution 111 mgrms. of potash and 1699 
mgrms. of silicic acid. 

1000 CC. of the same solution, filtered through loam 
soil (Bogenhausen), retained in solution 18 mgrms. of pot- 
ash and 773 mgrms. of silicic acid. 

1000 CO. of the same solution, filtered through garden 
mold, retained in solution 18 mgrms. of potash and 353 
mgrms. of silicic acid. 

1000 CC. of the same solution, filtered through Hun- 
garian soil II, retained in solution 14 mgrms. of potash 
and 136 mgrms. of silicic acid. 

The applied ("water-glass") solution contained per 
litre, 1166 mgrms. of potash and 2780 mgrms. of silicic 
acid ; there remained, after filtering through forest earth, 
215 mgrms. of potash, and 2965 mgrms. of silicic acid ; 
the forest earth had consequently absorbed 957 mgrms. 
of potash and 15 mgrms. of silicic acid. 

The garden mold I absorbed in a similar manner from 
the fluid, 1055 mgrms. of potash and 1081 mgrms. of 
silicic acid. 

Bogenhausen loam soil absorbed in a similar manner 
from the fluid, 1148 mgrms. of potash and 2007 mgrms. 
of silicic acid. 

Garden soil II absorbed in a similar manner from the 
fluid (amount potash not defined), 2425 mgrms. of silicic 
acid. 

Hungarian soil H absorbed in a similar manner from 
the fiuid, 1142 mgrms. of potash and 2611 mgrms. of 
silicic acid. 

The forest earth and Hungarian soil represent, in these 
experiments, the utmost limits of affinity for absorbing 
silicic acid. The former had absorbed, from the solution 
of the silicate of potash, three fourths of the potash and 
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almost no silicic acid; while the latter had pretty 
much absorbed all the potash and silicic acid in so- 
lution. 

The liquids filtered through forest, garden and loam 
soil were so rich in silicic acid that they gelatinized, when 
evaporated, like the solution of a silicate in an acid. The 
forest soil, having absorbed the smallest quantity of silicic 
acid, yielded, in the beginning, a light brown-colored fil- 
trate of feeble acid reaction. The filtrates of garden soil 
I and of the loam soil were likewise dark colored, and the 
slight power of absorbing silicic acid maybe explained as 
having its cause in the organic matter or the decaying 
vegetable substances, as they contained these earths in 
larger quantities than the others, which had absorbed more 
silicic acid from the same solution. 

The following experiments will, perhaps, confirm this 
conclusion. The earths examined were dried at a high 
temperature, and exposed to a red heat in the air. The 
forest soil lost in combustible substances 30*9 per cent.; 
the garden soil 1, 18 per cent.; the loam soil, 8*7; the Hun- 
garian soil, 9*84; the Havana soil III contained 5*5 per cent, 
only, the least quantity of organic substances. 

Equally large volumes of the last two earths were mixed 
with the same solution (''water-glass") until the fluids 
showed a very feeble but perfectly uniform alkaline reac- 
tion ; they were then filtered, and the silicic acid of the 
fluid was determined. In these experiments, the earths 
came in contact with a very insignificant excess of the 
solution of silicic potash. 

1000 CC. of the filtrate of the Hungarian soil retained 
in solution 1010 mgrms. of silicic acid ; ike filtrate of the 
Havana soil contained in the same volume 580 mgrms. of 
silicic acid. The organic substances existing in the soil- 
humus — possess the character of an acid, or the quality 
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of combining with alkaline bases, in a higher degree than 
the silicic acid, and seem to a certain extent to neutralize 
this power of entering into insoluble combinations with 
the silicates of lime and clay soil. The chemical nature 
of the soil has, however, a great influence in this partic- 
ular. 

Thus, the two garden soils stood in varying relations 
to the silicic acid of the silicate of potash, although they 
contained very near the same amount of combustible sub- 
stances. A certain quantity of earth absorbs 1081 mgrms. 
of a solution of silicate of potash, while another equally 
large quantity of soil had absorbed 2425 mgrms. of silicic 
acid ; the latter soil contained a considerable amount of 
carbonate of lime, while the former contained a large por- 
tion of silicious sand. The filtrates of both were perfectly 
neutral, but differed widely in their coloring. The perco- 
lated liquid (of the solution of silicate of potash) of the 
garden soil, rich in lime, was very slightly brown ; that of 
the soil rich in sand and destitute of lime was of a deep 
brown color. 

The forest soil, which absorbed scarcely any silicic acid, 
yielded, when calcined, a residuum which did not effervesce 
with acids, and consisted for the greater part of silicious 
sand. This soil was mixed with about 10 per cent, of washed 
chalk, dried, and afterward a solution of silicate of potash 
was filtered through it. The filtrate was neutral and 
much less colored than it was before (without the chalk). 
95 CC. of filtrate yielded 199 mgrms. of silicic acid ; 100 
CC. 21 mgrms. of potash; 1000 CC. gave, therefore, 2090 
mgrms. of silicic acid and 210 mgrms. of potash. The 
solution (of *^ water-glass") contained, before its contact 
with the soil, per litre: 1277 mgrms. of potash and 8230 
mgrms. of silicic acid. The same earth which previously 
absorbed 15 mgrms. only of silicic acid, and 951 mgrms. 
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of potash — with a large amount of organic substances and 
a lack of alkaline bases — from one litre of solution (of 
*^ water-glass"), containing 1167 mgrms. of potash and 2765 
mgrms. of sfficic acid — the same earth now absorbed, from 
the same volume of solution, 1140 mgrms. of silicic acid 
and 1060 mgrms. of potash. Washed chalk absorbs by 
itself, under these circBmstances, no definable quantity of 
alkali and silicic acid. 

The same forest soil was finally incorporated with lime 
water into a paste, to which a sufficient quantity af lime 
water was added from time to lime, until it exhitHted a 
feeble alkaline reaction ; the latter was neutralized by a 
supply of eartL Thk earth had thus lost its acid rettSr^ 
tion without the preaa&ee of an excess of lime ; it wns 
sobsequently dried, and combined with a solution of sili- 
cate of patasb. The filtrate exhibited a feeble alkaline 
reaction of \me ; but the silicic acid had decreased from 
3230 mgrms. per litre to 61 mgrms.^ and the potash from 
1277 to 290 mgrms., which had remained in the solution^ 

Soils, by burning, undergo a remarkable modification in 
their power of absorbing silicic acid. Loam soil (Bogen- 
hausen) was burnt in the air (in order to destroy the or- 
ganic substance), and combined with the solution of pot- 
ash (water-glass). 

Ko diminution of alkaline reaction had taken plaee in 
the filtrate ; but the silicic acid had been completely sep* 
arated from the solution. 20 GC. of the filtrate required 
24 CC. of a solution of oxalic acid to neutralize it. There 
existed more alkali in the filtrate than in Ae liquid em* 
ployed, and a close inrestigation proved that a certain 
quantity of caustic lime had been dissolved. 

It results from these experiments that vegetable remaina 
in the soil exert an influence on the distribution of the 
hydrate of silica to the roots* This may, perhaps, explain 
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th# hifiutence of a certain amount of bumus in the soil — 
^r of tlie ^'ganic reaiaiuB of plants with widely -spread 
ifoots, a.8 elover — «poi:i the growth of the subsequent 
plauts; 9S well m^ the occurrence of pleats abounding in 
bilii^io acid in stagnant watter^ and ^w^iiips^ upon the soil 
|rf which gr^t qi^^atitie9 of decaying i^egetafele ^^atter 
are. acoifta^iiUtiQ.g. 

These fa^t^yirarraat the coixelasioa thM potash is, afford- 
«d to the i^mX» in one relatig^a only, qr trhat they separate 
it. fr^n one coifibiiLation only. 

Chloride of potas^ii^m a&d sulphate qr nitrate of potash 
do not oper^^e in the 8^i(l i«i the form in which they are 
ap^plied ; hut th^ baAe septMf^'ted froni ^he acid, the latter 
£>iming, laitik Hm^ and siiaguesia, sialt^ of another c^em- 
eH nature. 

The plaipt does iM>t absorh those substances in conse- 
quence el* a decomposing process in ks organism after 
their reception. The soil s^complishei^ this decomposition 
pi^vic^o^ to absorption, inasinuch as it separates the potash 
frem the acid with whipji it wins combined, and renders it 
insoluble in wal;er. 

Any soil possesses a certain power of absorbing potash ; 
tills power mn be represented by a figure; and it is not 
unlikely that the quality of a soil ?aay be determined by 
this iUusiration. 

Ammonia, either pure or in the form of salts^ ai^ts pre^ 
eisoly like potash. 

A manufacturer oa the Rhine, being desirous of ex- 
tracting oxide of copper from bitumiipious marlrslatey in 
which it esiMed in the form of malachite and lapis lazuli, 
hit upon the idea of using ammonia for tliis purpose, as 
it had, in experimentfi on a sqaallor scale, furnished satis- 
factory results, ILd eonstruoted, 9t con^iders^ble expense, 
an extraeting app*r«ttps on a large scale, Qon:«i9tingtctf two 
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basins, connected with each other by a very wide pipe. 
One of thein was used for the ammoniacal liquid ; the pipe 
was filled with bituminous marl-slate ; the second basin 
served as condenser. Ammonia and water vapor were, 
according to this arrangement, to be driven with the cop- 
per ore through the pipe, to condense there and to dissolve 
the oxide of copper ; the solution was to flow into the 
second basin. The pipe was afterward to be filled again 
with copper ore, and the ammonia of the satiated solution 
was to be driven out by boiling, and to serve again to ex- 
tract another portion of the copper ore. As the apparatus 
was hermetically closed, it was hoped that the same am- 
monia could be employed without loss to extract large 
quantities of copper ore. One of the two basins served 
alternately as condenser. The first experiment was sat- 
isfactory, inasmuch as a solution of oxide of copper was 
collected in one of the basins ; but when the ammonia was 
driven through another portion of bituminous marl-slate, 
it disappeared in an unaccountable manner to the manu- 
facturer, so that the proceeding was ultimately abandoned. 
The disappearance of ammonia in these operations had 
been undoubtedly caused by being absorbed by the bitu- 
minous marl-slate. This fact may be regarded as a proof 
of the powerful aflinity between them, which does not 
appear to be neutralized even by the influence of a high 
temperature. 

The power of certain soils to absorb ammonia may be 
suflicient, perhaps, to separate — ^in manufacturing artificial 
manure — ammonia from very diluted ammoniacal liquids, 
putrid urine and other liquids, and to combine them in- 
stead of an acid. 

Urine substances, which in putrid state are converted 
into carbonate ammonia, are not separated from their so- 
lutions by the soil. A solution of urine (2000 mgrms. per 
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litre), before or after filtration through soil, required an 
equally large portion of nitrous oxide of mercury to pre- 
cipitate it, so that not the smallest portion of it seemed to 
have been absorbed by the soil. 

The relation of a solution of phosphate of lime, phos- 
phate of magnesia, or phosphate of ammoniated magnesia 
to soil, is similar to that of a solution of salts of potash or 
ammonia. This seems to prove that the effect produced 
by soil upon these solutions, is based partially upon the 
formation of chemical combinations. 

While, in the salts of potash and ammonia only the 
alkali is extracted and retained by the soil, this aflSnity 
extends to the phosphates, and more especially to phos- 
phoric acid. 

Liebig mixed lime water with diluted phosphoric acid, 
so that neither alkaline nor acid reaction could be per- 
ceived. The precipitate thus produced was dissolved in 
water holding carbonic acid in excess. Similar solutions 
were subsequently made (by him) of phosphate of ammo- 
niated magnesia in carburetted water. 

Measured quantities of these solutions were then brought 
into contact with different soils until specimens of the fil- 
tered liquids gave manifest indications of the presence of 
phosphoric acid by a distinct reaction of molybdate. Thus, 
it was approximatively ascertained that from the solution 
of phosphate of lime which contained 610 mgrms. of phos- 
phate of lime per litre : 

1000 CC. of loam soil absorbed 1098 mgrms. of phosphate of lime. 
" ** garden soil " 976 " " ** 

" *• 8oilofWeihen8tephan976 " " " 

" " " Schleiasheim 976 " " " 

These experiments show that equal volumes of these 

may differ very little in their affinity for phosphoric acid» 
The liquids filtered through these soils were almost as 



limy ^s before, wd appe«r<4 to Wvo If^^t the |^U<^ph^n0 
acid anly ; but these 80:Us coi^^ined a ea9siderfvble quan^ 
titj of carbonate of lisi^. While, therefore, the phos'* 
phate of lime contained in the 9oi] va» separated from its 
^olutiou in carburetted. water, the latter retaiaod i:ts power 
of djssolviug the carbonate of liiQ.e. Aft acetate wa9 
formed from the carbonate of lime, which filtered thiroagb 
with/o^t being decomposed. 

An addivtio^i of chali^ decanted off will not cause pbos« 
phate of lime to be separated fro«a a soluction af phosprhat^ 
of I'm^ in e^rburi'etted water ; the flij^i^l retains its reaction 
^1^ pbosp]M>ric aeid^ 

The FelatioQ of soils to phtosphate of ammonia aiid phos-* 
phate of magnesia is similar to that of phosphate of Ume. 
They exjbibited in this salt,, too, very slight di^ereutco in 
their power of absorption. 

SqiMil volmnes of Bogenbaa^ef^ loam i^oil,^ garden soil, 
and soils t'roj|» Weiheustepban and Schleissliieim, absorbed 
the sajne quantity of phosphate of uiagne^ia-ammonia — 
that is, they separated tli,is salt from an equiU voiuine of 
its solution in carburetted water. 1000 CC. of these soils 
required, in order to determine the presence of pho^phori<? 
acid in the filtrate, 1800 CO. of a solution, coi^taiuing 14^29 
mgrms. of salt of magnesia per litre. The phosphoric 
acid, magnesia and ammonia disappeared simultaneously 
from the solution, and the filtrate received an abuudant 
quantity of lime in their place. The filtrate of the Schlei^r 
hcim soil contained 884 mgr.ms. of lime in 1800 GC; the 
filtrate of the garden soil, 524 mgrms.; that of the soil 
from Weihenstephan, 40*2 mgrms.; that of tbe loam soil 
from Bogenhauisen, 456 uigi ms. of lime. These quantities 
of lime are evidently in no relation to each other or to the 
salt previou.ily dissolved. 

T. e salt of ma^ iiesia is not precipitated from a solution 
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of phosphate of mag»esia> and ammonia io carbureted 
water, when brought in contact with deoa^ted obalk ; Ume 
does not supplant magnesia. From the relation of soil to 
lime, ammonia and phosphoric acid, we may infer that the 
majority of our cultivated plants do not receive their most 
iTLportant mineral 8ul)8ta.nces from a solution. For if the 
potash and ammonia are so comf>letely separated from the 
aeidft with which they are co«ibined, and from water, that, 
after the percolation of their solutions through strata that 
ajre not deeper tlian tillable soil, cbemieat analysis oan 
hajrdfy dgiscover any traces of these sal)StaHce8 ; it oan Aot 
be supposed that rain water in itself, or with the aid of a 
small per cent, of carbonic acid, should be able to sepa- 
rate tliese substances from the soil, and to form a solution 
capable of apreadiog in the soil without losing the sub- 
stances held in solution. The same remark will apply to 
phosphoric acid and the phosphates generally. Water, 
holding carbonic acid iu excess, will dissolve this salt 
wherever it meets in connection with phosphate of lime; 
but this means of solution can e»ly cause the distribution 
of phosphates In the soil; the solution can not leavQ the 
place where it was formed without it^ soluble salt being 
aeparated again from soil not saturated with it. 

These substunces exist in the soil in a condition ready 
to be absorbed by means of tljH& roots ; but they are not 
aoluble in themselves by raio i«^ter, and can not, be sepa- 
rated by means of Uiis solution till the soil holds it i|i 
excess. 

The composition of our common riv^r water, of springs 
and of drain water upon fields, serves to support these 
infereacea. 

A number of excoHeat aniJyses of river a:nd spring 
wsvter have been made by Graham, Miller and Hofmana, 
0*om which it appears tliat 10,000 gallons, or 500 tuas» 
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of Thames water, taken from five different places of the 
Thames, contained: 



Pounda. 
Potash, 



Thames, Dillen. 
7.3 



Kew. Barnes. Bedhoase, Batteraea. Lambeth. 
4.71 3.55 10. 7.3 



The following spring waters contained in 100,000 gal* 
Ions = 1,000,000 pounds : 

Ponnds. Whitley. Catshmere. Yellwood. Hindhoad. Barford. Cosfordhooss. 
Potash, 2.71 2.5 3. 0.7 1.8 6. 

Thomas Way found in drain water, i. e. in rain water 
filtrated through soil in a natural manner, the following 
ingredients in specimens of seven different fields : 





Graias in 


1 Galloi 


—70.000 Grains of Wnter. 




1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6, 


7, 


PoUsh, 


trace. 


trace. 


0.02 


0.05 


trace. 


0.22 


trace. 


Natron, 


1.00 


2.17 


2.26 


0.87 


1.42 


1.40 


3.20 


Lime, - - - 


4.85 


7.19 


6.05 


2.26 


2.52 


5.82 


13.00 


Magnesia, 


0.68 


2.32 


2.48 


0.41 


0.21 


0.93 


2.50 


Oxyd of iron and clay 
















soil, 


0.40 


0.05 


0.10 





1.30 


0.35 


0.50 


Silicic acid, - 


0.95 


0.45 


0.55 


1.20 


1.80 


0.65 


0.85 


Chlorine, - 


6.70 


1.10 


1.27 


0.81 


1.26 


1.21 


2.62 


Salphurio acid. 


1.65 


5.15 


4.40 


1.71 


1.29 


3.12 


9.51 


Phosphoric acid, - 


trace. 


0.12 


trace. 


trace. 


0.08 


0.06 


0.12 


Ammonia, 


0.018 


0.018 


0.018 


0.012 


0.U18 


0.018 


0.006 



Dr. Krocker obtained quite similar results in his analy- 
sis of drain water at Proskau (Liebig and Kopp's 
Jahresb. f. 1853, 742). See table on following page. 

These drain waters contain all the substances which 
rain water can dissolve in the soil, and their composition 
gives an idea of the quantity which a plant can possibly 
obtain from this solution during its period of vegetation. 

We will suppose that twelve millions of pounds of rain 
water fall upon an acre of ground during a year, and that 
the third part of this water has dissolved or holds in 
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Prain Water (hi 10,000 Parts.) 




a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


Organic substanoe, 


0.25 


0.24 


0.16 


0.06 


0.63 


0.56 


Carboaato of lime, - 


0.84 


0.84 


1.27 


0.79 


0.71 


0.84 


Sulphate of lime. 


2.08 


2.10 


1.14 


0.17 


0.77 


0.72 


Nitrate of line. 


0.02 


0.02 


0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 


0.70 


0.69 


0.47 


0.27 


0.27 


0.1« 


Carbonate of iron, 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.02 


0.02 


0.01 


Potash, - 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


0.04 


0.06 


Natron, ... 


0.11 


0.15 


0.13 


0.10 


0.05 


0.04 


Chloride of the base of natron 














< natrium), ... 


0.08 


0.08 


0.07 


0.03 


0.01 


0.01 


Siliceous earth, - 


0.07 


0.07 


0.06 


0.05 


0.06 


0.05 


Total of solid substances, - 


4.21 


4.25 


3.37 


1.53 


2.58 


2.47 



excess all the substances like the above-mentioned drain 
waters ; that these four millions of pounds are completely 
absorbed in the months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, by the roots of the potato plants cultivated in 
this soil, and are evaporated through their leaves. All 
the potato plants together would, in this case, not receive 
a single pound of this solution from the first four fields 
of an acre each ; they would receive somewhat more than 
one pound from the two other fields (Nos. 5 and 6), and 
two pounds of potash from the seventh (No. 7). 

Now an acre of ground' produces an average crop of 
potatoes containing 408 pounds of ashes, in which there 
are 200 pounds of potash. 

Supposing the fields — whose drain water was analyzed 
by Dr. Krocker — to be planted with beets, and that four 
millions of pounds of rain water, holding the mineral 
substances from the soil in excess, had been conveyed to 
the plant during the period of its vegetation ; this rain 
water could have conveyed to the beet plants of the four 
fields of an acre each, only 8 pounds, of another sixteen 
pounds, and of a third twenty-four pounds of potash. 

The average crop of beets on an acre amounts, together 
19 
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with the leaves, to 100,000 pounds, containing 1,144 
pounds of ashes, in which there are 495 pounds of pot- 
ash! 

The amount of ammonia in the drain water analyzed 
by Way is extraordinarily small. It can scarcely be 
imagined that one pound of ammonia dissolved in three 
and a half millions of pounds of water should exert any 
perceptible influence upon vegetation. 

Its quantity could not be determined in a gallon (70,- 
000 grains), of Thames water taken from four places to that 
amount, and there are in the water taken from the Thames 
near Redhouse Battersea, 3 parts in 7 million parts of 
water. The Thames would, when used for irrigation, 
undoubtedly produce a considerable increase of the hay 
crop on many meadows ; but, assuredly, not by the sup- 
ply of ammonia, of which this water, as well as river and 
brook water in general, is so destitute. 

The amount of phosphoric acid in the drain, river and 
common spring water is = nought. Krocker did not find 
any in drain water ; Way found only traces of it in the 
water from three drains. 

It appears from the relations of soil that the plant it- 
self must be active in absorbing its nourishment ; its ex- 
istence as an organic being does not entirely depend upon 
exterior causes. 

If the land plants received their nourishment from a 
solution, they could (according to time and proportion) 
absorb only as much as evaporates through their leaves ; 
they could only absorb what the solution contains and 
conveys. It is certain that the water of the soil, and the 
evaporation by means of the leaves co-operate in the pro- 
cess of assimilation as necessary agents of conveyance ; 
but there exists in the soil a police protecting the plant 
from conveying injurious materials, mi selecting only 
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\vhat the latter needs. Whatever the soil affords can be 
conveyed into its organism only by the co-operation of 
an active cause in the root. 

The greatest number of cultivated plants are compelled 
to receive their mineral nutrition directly from the soil, 
90 that their subsistence is endangered, and they are 
stunted and die away, if these substances are conveyed to 
them in a solution. 

It is very difficult to imagine in what manner the plants 
bring about the solution of mineral ingredients. As a 
matter of course, water is indispensable for its transition. 

There are frequently found in meadows smooth lime 
stones, the surface of which is covered with fine net-like 
furrows; if the stone is taken fresh from the ground, 
each deepened line or furrow is seen to correspond to 
some fiber, as if it had eaten its way into the stone. 

The difficulty of explanation should not prevent us 
from investigating the facts in all directions, and to ascer- 
tain the full extent of their influence. There are always 
exceptions enough. 

There must, of course, be other laws for the absorption 
of mineral nutrition by those water plants whose roots do 
not reach the ground. They must, like the sea plants, 
receive it from the surrounding medium ; for wherever a 
plant is growing, it must find the conditions of its ex- 
istence. 

The examinations of waterworts (Lemna trisulea), 
gave rise to some interesting observations in this respect. 
This plant grows in stagnant waters, ponds and bogs, and 
floats on the surface of the water, so that its roots are in 
no connection whatever with the ground. 

A number of these plants were collected (by Liebig), 
dried, burnt, and the ashes analyzed. Ten to fifteen 
litres of the swamp water from which they had been 
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taken, and which was slightly green, were filtered and 
evaporated to dryness. The ashes and salt residuum of 
the water were subsequently subjected to an analysis* 

The large quantity of mineral ingredients contained in 
this plant was really surprising ; still mare so was the 
quantity and quality of the elements of the swamp water, 
which indicated, by analysis, a very unexpected composi* 
tion. We will put their analysis in juxtaposition, in 
order to facilitate comparison. 







Ashes of Waterworts. 


Saltrwiduum. 






100 parts of dried worts 


I litre contains 0.415 






yielded 16.6 parts of 


grms of nsiduum 






ashes. 


(slightly burnt). 
There are in 100 parta 






There are in 100 pwrta 






of the burnt ashes : 


of salt : 


Lime, 


- 


16.82 


36.00 


Magnesia, 


- 


6.08 


12.264 


Gommon salt, 


- 


5.897 


10.10 


Chloride of potassium, - 


- 


1.46 




Potash, 


- 


13.16 


3.97 


Natron, - - - 


. 


—_ 


0.471 


Oxyd of iron, with traoes of clay 






soil, - - - 


. 


7.36 


0.751 


Phosphoric acid, 


. 


8.730 


2.619 


Sulphuric acid, - 


- 


6.09 


8.271 


Silicic acid, - 


" 


12.35 


3.24 



The comparisoa of the composition of water with, the 
ingredients of ashes, shows that all the mineral substances, 
of the former are to be found in the plant, with the excep- 
tion of natron, but in a relation very much changed. The 
water contains 45 per cent, of lim« and magnesia, the plant 
only 21 per cent.; the water contains 0*72 per cent, of oxide 
of iron, the plant ten times more. The differences between 
phosphoric acid, potash, etc., are not less remarkable. A 
selection had obviously taken place : the plant absorbed 
the mineral substances in the propex proportions for its 
growth, and by no means in the relations offered by tht 
fluid. 
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The great amount of minerial elements in the water is 
very remarkable ; for it more than ten times exceeds that 
in drain water, and from twenty-five to thirty times that 
in spring water. This water represents, therefore, in its 
qualitative analysis, a mineral water nowhere else to be 
found. 

The accession of the amount of potash, phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid, silicic acid and iron can be explained with- 
out difficulty. Thej^e are a vast number of decaying gen- 
erations of plants gradually gathering in a swamp, the 
roots of which have taken up from the soil ia great quan* 
tity of mineral stibstanit^es. These remains of plants rot 
upon the bottom of the swamp ground, i. e., they are 
burnt, and their inorganic elements (or their elements of 
ashes) are dissolved under the co-operation of carbonic 
acid, and, perhaps, of organic acids in the water ; they 
remain dissolved when the surrounding mud and earth 
have been saturated with this solution. 

It has been ascertained that this boggy water, when fil- 
tered through soil taken up about a foot from the mairgi^ 
of the water basin, does liot lose its potash, while the pot- 
ash of any either soil is rapidly separated from the salne 
wtiter. 

Mud of ponds (muck)^ stagnant waters and bogs, is often 
highly valued as an excellent toeauft of imi^oving the 
fields and increasing their fettaily. This tnu4 operate 
evidently like ^soil. 

Water percolating through u Soil in which retnains oC 
plants are accumulating and decaying, dissolves. Of ^otirse, 
many mineral substances otherwise not found in those soils. 

Verdeil and Risler's investigations as to the quantity 
of potash and phosphoric acid separated from soil by tepid 
water, are unfortunately not conclusive. They extracted 
about 40 pounds of soil by means of tepid distilled water, 
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uilcd the clear yellowish extract, burut it, and analysed 
the remains. They found, in the majority of cases, not 
more than 4, in others 6 to 8 and 9 per cent, of phosphate 
of lime. Another sediment contained 11, and another 18 
per cent, of phosphate of lime. Chloride of potassium and 
natron amounted together from 3 to 9, in other cases to 
14 and 18 per cent. The potash and natron of the silicates 
together in no case reached 8 per cent. 

This investigation did not determine what per cent, of 
ashes was left by the extract, and how much of these sub- 
stances had consequently been dissolved by the water. 
And this was evidently the principal point of this analysis. 
Had the watery extract of soil been 40 pounds with A per 
cent, of ingredient of ashes, the mineral substances dis- 
solved from the 40 pounds of earth would have amounted 
to 20 grms., and only 31 mgrms. of potash and 40 mgrms. 
of phosphate of lime would, according to the analysis, 
have been separated from 1000 grms. of soil. If the water 
extracted one fortieth of one per cent, of these substances, 
the analysis would, of course, indicate only one half of 
the quantity of potash and phosphate of lime mentioned. 

Drain water contains — according to Krockbr's and 
Way's analysis — rTijir to ttttt op dissolved mineral 

SUBSTANCES. 

The relation of arable soil to mineral nutritive sub- 
stances, which exist in the soil or are conveyed to it in 
manure, result in some conclusions and applications of 
great importance to practical agriculture. The first in- 
ference is: that the quantity of ingredients absorbed in 
such cultivated plants as derive their nourishment directly 
from the soil, in a given time and under otherwise equal 
conditions, increases in proportion to the extent of the 
surface of roots, and that the fertility of soil is limited by 
its contents of nutritive matter in each part of the inter- 
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section of the soil downward as far as the roots reach. 
Liebig observes, in his Chemical Letters: 

*' The principal efifect of manure on our fields seems to consist, in 
many cases, in the circumstance that the upper crust of the fields is 
more abundantly supplied with nourishment; the plants shoot out, 
therefore, during the period of their development, a tenfold, perhaps 
a hundred and a thousand-fold of (root) fibers ; their subsequent 
growth is in proportion to this number of organs, by which they 
are enabled to find and to appropriate the less copious nutritious 
matter of deeper strata. This may be the reason why a compara- 
tively small quantity of ammonia, alkalies and phosphates increases 
the fertility to such a high degree.'' 



PART II 



CHAPTER I. 

f 

PRACTICAL DRAINAGE. 

Before commencing drainage operations, many things 
are to be taken into account, the most important of which, 
in all probability, to the farmer, is, what kind of drains 
shall be made. Where lands can be purchased from $5 
to $15 per acre, it would, perhaps, not be advisable to 
underdrain with tile, at a cost from $15 to $25 or $30 
per acre. 

Drainage is designed to be a permanent improvement; 
as much so as building a house or barn. In all farm im- 
provements, the farmer in the West is proverbial for 
" cutting the coat according to the cloth." The western 
farmer is emphatically a practicable man, makes use of 
such means and materials as he ,can command, whether it 
be in accordance with any system " found in books,*' or 
not ; and to this fact, perhaps, as much as to anything 
else, do we owe the amount of progress made in agricul- 
ture in the state of Ohio, and in the West generally. If 
the farmer had withheld all improvements, until they could 
have been made in the most approved manner, we possi- 
bly might yet be in the full enjoyment of log cabins and 
^^ gar skin " plows throughout the state. Instead of pur- 
suing that policy, however, they have more generally 
adapted themselves to the circumstances by which they 
were surrounded, and made such improvements «8 their 
20 (217) 
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means warranted, and it is, perhaps, best for the perma* 
nent progress and improvement in agriculture, that the 
same policy should be pursued with regard to under- 
draining. 

As there are several ways of underdraining, and differ- 
ent materials, or no materials at all, employed in keeping 
open the water-courses, we will in a synoptical manner 
enumerate the various kinds of drains, and then devote 
more space to giving the details of each kind of drain. 

MATERIALS FOR KEEPING OPEN THE WATER-COURfiES. 

1. Wood, — This material has long been used, in vari- 
ous forms, for making drains. In swamps, where a gene- 
ral outlet is secured by an open ditch, the side drains 
leading into it, as well as drains made for the cure of 
springy places, are often kept open by the brush that is 
usually found growing in such places. It is doubtless bad 
economy to use brush, when a better material is at hand ; 
but as this is not always the case, it will be found that a 
brush drain is much better than none. Saplings, or round 
sticks, or split wood, are frequently used, cut into equal 
lengths of three or four feet, and put in the drains at an 
angle, in the same manner as brush. Or a different plan 
may be adopted. Straight sticks, of any length, may be 
used, by laying one on each side of the drain, leaving the 
necessary space between; then a third pole, or piece, is 
laid upon them, so as to cover the space, and prevent t)ie 
side pieces from crowding together. Timber is sometimes 
split into thin, wide pieces, resembling staves, or the shakes 
formerly used for the covering log houses, and a water- 
course is obtained by laying one edge of each piece on 
the bottom, on one side of the drain, and letting the other 
edge lean against the other side, some inches from th« 
bottom. In this case, the drains must be dug narrow, or 
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tlie stiifT split sufficiently wide, so that it can not be forced 
down flat into the bottom of the drain. For short dis- 
tances, lumber is occasionally used. A narrow board 
forms tbe bottom of the drain ; a piece of scantling forms 
each side, and another board makes the top. This is an 
expensive method; and although the drain is good while 
it lasts, it is not especially durable. The choice of these 
various forms of wood drains must depend on the kind 
most re^idily obtained. 

Turf Drain*.— ^Almost everybody, perhaps, has heard 
of turf drains, and, therefore, the question may naturally 
arise, if turf drains will answer, why incur the expense of 
tiles? Before tiles were as cheap in the British Isles as 
they are at present, millions of acres were drained with 
turf. One method was to dig the drain wedge-shaped, 
or much the narrowest at the bottom ; then the turf, which 
had been taken from the top, was cut of such a width 
and shape with the spade, that when inverted and laid in 
carefully, it would rest eight or ten inches from the bot- 
tom, and support all the earth thrown upon it, in filling 
in the drain, leaving a small wedge-shaped channel at the 
bottom, which lasted many years. Another plan consisted 
in cutting down the sides perpendicularly, to within eight 
or ten inches of the intended bottom ; then, with a narrow 
spade, or one made with one edge turned up about two 
inches, a narrow channel was dug, and good shoulders left, 
on which the turf could be firmly laid. These turf drains, 
in clayey land, and where the work was well done, often 
lasted a lifetime. Of late years, however, tile have super- 
seded turf in all kinds of soil. Turf drains are, perhaps, 
more familiarly known as wedge and shoulder drains. 

Mole Plows. — ^These were extensively used in various 
parts of Europe, some fifty years ago. They seem to be 
attracting some attention in this country, at the present 
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time. On Imais where the subsoil is a tolerably soft and 
plastic clay, without stones, and where the surface has a 
regular inclination, they do good service ; and the water- 
courses opened in this way, often continue for many 
years. 

Stone. — ^Drains of stone are formed either by placing.them 
so as to secure a clear water-course, or the drain is par- 
tially filled up with small stones thrown in, and the water 
is left to find its way between them. A good water-way 
may be secured either by placing a stonp on each side of 
the bottom, and laying a flat stone upon them, or by set- 
ting a fiat stone upon the edge, on one side of the drain, 
and leaning another flat stone against it from the other 
side. In either way, care must be taken to cover well, 
with more stones, all the spaces through which sand or 
earth might pass to obstruct the drain. When small 
atones are thrown in to form a drain, a great many 
troublesome little stones may be disposed of, and a tol- 
erable driun made, but it is very liable to becofne choked 
with sand or earth, and so made useless. In short, almost 
all drains, made with timber or stones, are liable to be in- 
jured by lobsters or moles, or be otherwise destroyed and 
rendered unsatisfactory. 

Tiles. — ^Where good tiles can be obtained, at a reason- 
able rate, no other material should be used, under any cir^ 
cumstanees, because fto other material makes so perfect a 
drain, is so durable, or so cheap. The value of tiles de- 
pend upon their form, the quality ef the day of which 
they are made, and the perfection of the burning. Horse* 
shoe tiles — ^that is, those of which the end represents a 
semicircle, with the sides compressed a little, were, many 
years since, extensively used in England; but this 
form has, by everybody io that country, been abandoned 
for better. The water running thrdo^ them, softens the 
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floor on vrhich they stand, and consequently one, or both 
sides sink down^ and the drain is obstructed. This diffi- 
culty is obviated by the use of soles, of the same or some 
other suitable material ; but this adds to the expense and 
trouble of laying. Narrow boards are used in this coun- 
try instead of soles* This increases the coat, and the 
drains, when finished, haye only the durability of the wood 
that is used. Sole tiles are, in general, nearly of the same 
form, but with the sole added in the manufacture. These 
are far better than horse-shoe tiles, but are still liable to 
some objections. Being widest at the bottom^ the stream 
of water, when but little is flowing, is spread out over a 
wide surface, or it makes for itself a narrow channel, 
which turns from side to side of the tiles, and deposits in 
its course the sand which always finds its way into the 
drains, sometimes stopping them altogether; while, if the 
tiles were contracted at the bottom, the water would flow 
along the center in a straight line, and carry the sand out 
of the drain. Another objection grows out of the neces- 
sity of laying them all the same side up; for, if warped 
in drying or burning, as tiles are liable to be, it is impos- 
siUe, at all times, to make perfect joints. A form of sole 
tile became very popular for a time in England, having 
the sole very narrow, and wholly on the outside, while 
the inside was contracted at the bottom, so that the open- 
ing was egg-shaped, and stood the small end down. This 
form perfectly obviated the first objection, but was open 
to the second, and this in practice was found so serious 
that this form of tile has been abandoned. Pipe tile^ as 
perfectly round as they can be made, are now the most 
approved by experienced drainers. The principal advan- 
tages of this form are, the ease with which they are laid, 
for as all sides are alike, and the tiles are warped in dry- 
ing or burning, there is no difficulty in so turning them 
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as to secure a perfectly level water-course, and at the 
same time make perfect joints ; they also confine the 
stream to the center of the chjinnel, and, therefore, leave 
in the tile no deposit of sand ; it is also easier to prepare 
the bottom of the drain for their reception. The advan- 
tages are so decisive, that every one about to purchase 
a tile machine, of whatever pattern, should order pipe 
dies ; and any one who has the choice of different forms, 
should select pipes, in preference to any other, for laying. 
But more on this subject in the proper place. 

Therefore, in regions where stone or tile are scarce, or 
would prove more expensive than in districts where they 
are more abundant, and especially in sections where land 
is cheap, it would be as well to commence with 

BRUSH DRAINS. 

On lands where stones are scarce and tile dear, but 
where a good descent for the drains may be had, brush 
drains will answer a good purpose. Being nearly ex- 
cluded from air, the brush will not decay so rapidly as 
where more exposed. We have read accounts of some 
brush drains doing good service for fifteen years ; other 
accounts are to the efi*ect that they cave in and become 
useless in the course of three or four years. Much, of 
course, depends xipon the character of the soil in which 
they are made. In situations where the drains will be 
required to carry off a large amount of water, it must be 
expected that the sides and bottom will wash more or 
less — the more rapidly it washes, as a matter of course, 
the sooner will the drains becoftie useless. At best they 
act upon the same principle as the filter in the ley leach 
or vat. 

"The drain for brush is dug like any other drain, but is best if :i 
foot or more wide. The brush may be cut a few feet in length, atul 
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phould not be more than an inch or two in diameter. If the 
branches are straight and nearly parallel, they may be larger and 
lon)>;er than if crooked and spreading. In the latter instance they 
raust be cut quite short, or they will not lie well. Commence al- 
ways at the vpper end, and let the butts rest on the bottom of the 
drain, with the tops pointing upward, ov from the descent This 
position tends constantly to throw the descending water to the bot- 
tom or lowest part of the drain. If a sufficient quantity of brush 
be laid in to fill the ditch, it will occupy, after being trodden down 
and the earth filled in, only about one third of the ditch. Inverted 
turf forms a good cover for the brush, before throwing the earth in. 
The sides nhould be nearly perpendicular, or the brush will not set- 
tle well. 

" Being nearly excluded from air, the brush will last many years. 
8ome kinds, as f<»r example, cedar, will last much longer than others. 
But even when quite decayed, there will still be a good channel for 
the escape of the water, in the many veins left among the decayed 
branches, the earth having become compact and well settled above, 
especially in soils of some tenacity." ^ 

Mr, French says : 

^* Open the trench to the depth required, and about twelve inches 
wide at the bottom. Lay into this poles of four or five inehe« di- 
ameter at the butt, leaving an open passage between. Then lay in 
brush of any size, the coarsest at the bottom, filling the drain to 
within a foot of the surface, and covering with pine, or hemlock, or 
spruce boughs. Upon these lay turf, carefully cut, as close as pos- 
sible. The brush should be laid butt-end up stream, as it obstructs 
the water less in this way. Fil^ tip with soil a foot above the sur- 
face, and tread it in as hard as possible. The weight of earth will 
compress the brush, and the surface will settle very much. We 
have tried placing boards at the sides, and upon the top of tiie 
brush, to prevent the caving in, but with no great success. Althon<rh 
our drains thus laid, have generally continued to discharge some 
water, yet they have, upon upland, been dangerous traps and pit- 
falls for our horses and cattle, and have cost much labor to fill up 
the holes, where they have fallen through by washing away below." 

The brush should be laid, as Mr. Thomas says, so as to 
** let the butts rest on the bottom of the drain," and at 

1 J. J. Thomas, in Rami R^gUterm 
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the same time have the butts laid " down stream,'* and 
not up stream, as directed by Mr. French. Where the 
butts are laid up stream, from some cause or other, the 
drains choke much sooner than when laid the contrary 
way. If the water were to pass over the brush instead 
of under or through it, Mr. French's directions would be 
correct. 

The French system (or system practiced in France) of 
brush drains is perhaps the best. At the bottom of the 
drain short pieces of wood are driven in to the depth of 
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several inches, as at a a. Fig. 13, on which the brush is 
laid as indicated in the cut. But unless the drains are in a 
stiff clay, the wash will be so great that in a few yetira. 
the whole drain will be useless. 

A very practical gentleman, who is an occasional cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman, says : 

" We have at different times within the past fifteen years, made 
use of small poles for filters in our drains — have used various kinds, 
Buch as hemlock, spruce, birch, maple, and recently, black alder 
poles. These last were from one to three inches in diameter at the 
btump, and from ten to twenty feet long. The drains were two and 
a half feet deep, and about ten inches wide at the bottom. Com- 
mence at the upper end of the ditch; lay in from four to six poles, 
according to size, and so on to the end of the ditch, lapping the 
poles, as directed in filling in brush. Have ready a supply of hem- 
lock, cedar, or spruce boughs, and immediately cover the poles, to 
prevent the soil from the sides of the ditch falling in and clogging. 
After the boughs are nicely shingled over the poles, step into the 
ditch, drawing in with a hoe a few inches of soil, treading it solid; 
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woi4cin<^ luiakward, so as to press the covering firm upon the poles. 
The dicch can then he. finally filled with the shovel or plow. 

'* Dmins thus made fifteen years ago, and at many times since, 
are this day running as freely as any tile or stone drain would dis- 
charge ttie water. A few years since, 1 drained a wet, flat, frost- 
heaving piece of land ; before it wa<i drained it was nearly worth* 
less, now it will unnually pay the net interest of more than one 
hundred dollars per acre. It was sowed with winter wheat the first 
of last September; early in February, the snow disappeared, since 
which time the surface of the soil has been frozen and thawed mote 
than twenty times, yet none of the wheal plants are thrown out or 
winter-killed, and the field is as green as when the snow came last 
November. Without drainage, we think wheat on this land could 
not have lived at ^11 through such a severe trial . In thorough un- 
derdraining there is much hard work and expense, but as far as our 
experience goes, it is a thing that mil pay." 

In many portions of the country, 
drains are made as follows : Two poles 
or saplings are laid ou opposite sides 
at the bottom of the drain; then a 
third pole or sapling, somewhat larger 
in diameter, is laid over the two, as ) 
represented in Fig. 14 ; when the poles 
are laid down, the ditch is then filled 
with the material which was dug out 
of it. Drains of this kind, particu- 
larly in wet, swampy or mucky land, 
answer a good purpose for ten or fif- 
teen years. Many such drains are to fig. u. 
be found in Northwestern Ohio, where they have given 
general satisfaction. 

In constructing drains of this kind, the poles should be 
covered with turf, or some other material, to prevent the 
earth from being admitted between or under the poles. 
In fome instanceft straw, sinidl stones^ and even brush have 
been placed on tho poles in order to make the drains 
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" iraw^^ as it is called ; but this is simply material and labor 
lost, because the water will very readily find its way into 
the drains, and wash out the bottom and destroy the whole 
drain, if great care is not exercised in constructing them. 
In some parts of the county, fence rails are used instead 
of poles. But neither brush, stone, poles, nor rails should 
be used, if tile can be obtained at reasonable prices. The 
digging and filling up of the drain cost about the same, 
whether brush, poles or tiles are used, and since tile will 
last so much longer, we have cited an instance where tile 
were laid in 1620, and has made the ground more fertile 
for all subsequent time, until their removal; it is but rea- 
sonable to conclude that tile are in the end much the 
cheapest. Underdraining at once produces a marked ef- 
fect upon the crops, whether the conduits are made of 
brush, poles or tile; the owner of the land is not obliged 
to wait for years for a remunerative result, as in the case 
of planting an orchard; therefore, where the farmer can 
command the means, it is by all means advisable to make 
the he%t kinds of drains. 

PLUG DRAINING, OR SUBSOIL DRAINING. 

This system of underdraining does not require the use 
of any foreign materials, the channel for the water being 
wholly formed of clay, to which this kind of drain is alone 
suited. It was the invention of Mr. Lumbert, a highly 
talented agriculturist, at that time living at Wick Rissing- 
ton, Gloucestershire (England), where he made the first ex- 
periment about the year 1803 ;^ in 1845, the tenant (Wm. 
Bliss), wrote to Mr. Newman, as follows: 

" In answer to your letter I have the pleasure of stating that the 
drains in the field you named are as perfect as when you last wrote me, 

1 Charles Newman. Uinf* ou Practical Laud Drainage. Loadon, 1845. 
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Hiid as likely to last a8 when first made ; and my opinion is that if 
drains are well rammed, and not made Avhen the weather is frosty, 
the clay draining w4Il last as long as any other drain tiiat can bo 
made. What I have ever seen fail in this neighborhood, has been 
in ? year or two after being made, and in my opinion resulted from 
not being properly rammed down, or allowing the work to be done in 
Mrost, which has the effect of causing the clay to crumble into the 
drain." 

This method of draining requires a particular set of 
tools for its execution; consisting of, first, a common 
spade, by means of which, the first spit is removed, and 
laid on one side ; second, a smaller sized spade, by means 
of whick the second spit is taki^n put, and laid on the 
opposite side of the trench thus formed; third, a peculiar 
instrument called a bitting iron, consisting of a narrow 
spade three and a half feet in length, and one and a half 
inches wide at the mouth, and sharpened like a chisel — 
the mouth, or blade, being half an inch in thickness, in 
order to give the necessary strength to so slender an im- 
plement. From the mouth, on the right hand side, a wing 
of steel, six inches long, and two and a half broad, pro- 
jects at right angles; and on the left, at fourteen inches 
from the mouth, a tread, three inches long, is fitted. 

The method of using this tool is as follows : When the 
first and second spits have been removed, the bitting iron 
is pushed down into the soft clay to the required depth of 
the drain ; it is then withdrawn, and, after being turned 
round, is again pushed down to the same depth as before, 
but six inches further back in the trench. By these two 
cuts, a piece of clay, six inches in length and of the depth 
to which the tool had been pushed, is separated on all 
sides, withdrawn by the tool, and deposited beside the 
second spit. These operations are repeated until a neatly 
formed trench is completed, from which any crumbs ^m^ 
removed by a narrow scoop. 
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A number of blocks of wood 
IjT (see Fig. 15), each one foot 
'' I Ji long, six inches high, and two 
jjl!.' inches thick at the bottom, and 
two and a half at the top, are 
next required. From four to 
six of these are joined to- 
gether by pieces of hoop-iron 
let into their sides by a saw 
draught ; a small space being 
left between their ends, so 
that when completed, the 
whole forms a somewhat flex- 
ible bar, as shown in the cut ; 
to one end of which a stout 
chain is attached. These 
blocks are welted, and placed 
with the narrow end under- 
most in the bottom of the 
ditch, which should be cut so 
as to fit them closely; the 
clay which has been dug out 
is then to be returned by de- 
grees upon the blocks and rammed down with wooden 
rammers three inches wide. As soon as the portion of 
the trench above the blocks, or plugs, has been filled, they 
are drawn forward, by means of a lever thrust through a 
link of the chain, and into the bottom of the drain for a 
fulcrum, until they are all again exposed, except the last 
one. The further portion of the trench, above the blocks, 
is now filled in and rammed, and so on, the operations 
proceed until the whole is finished. 

Plug draining should never be used when there is a 
want of fall in the drains, or when there is any risk of 
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flooding, for the tubes formed ia the clay are rapidly de- 
stroyed when any water remains standing in the drain. 

Plug draining, as may readily be supposed, can not be 
executed very cheaply. The nicety required in all the 
operations connected with it demands the services of skill- 
ful workmen, so that it sometimes exceeds the cost of tile 
draining. It can only be carried on on lands which yields 
the material for making pipes; and now that (thanks to 
railways) coals are so much at the command of most 
districts, it can not be recommended ; and is mentioned 
here rather as a method which has been used than with 
any view to encourage its adoption. 

WEDGE AND SHOULDER DRAINS. 

These were made to a considerable extent, in former 
times in England, even after the mole plow was laid aside^ 
although they are of the same general character of the 
plug and mole plow drains, that is, no foreign material is 
required to form a water channel. Figs. 16 and 17 pre- 
sent a sectional view of the wedge and shoulder drains 
respectively; The description of them we copy from 
MortorCB Cyclopcedia of Agriculture, 
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Wedge and Shoulder Drains. — These, like the last- 
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mentioned drains, are mere channels formed in the sub- 
soil. They have, therefore, the same fault of want of 
durability, and are totally unfit for land under the plow. 

In forming wedge drains, the first spit, with the turf 
attached, is laid on one side, and the earth, removed from 
the remainder of the trench, is laid on the other. The 
last spade used is very narrow, and tapers rapidly, so as 
to form a harrow wedge-shaped cavity for the bottom of 
the trench. The turf first removed, is then cut into a 
wedge so much larger than the size of the lower part of 
the drain, that when rammed into it with the grassy side 
undermost, it leaves a vacant space in the bottom, of six 
or eight inches in depth. 

The Shoulder Drain does not differ materially from the 
wedge drain. Instead of the whole trench, forming, a 
gradually tapering wedge, the upper portion of the shoul- 
der drain has the sides of the trench nearly perpendicu- 
lar, and of considerable width, the last spit only being 
taken out with a narrow tapering spade, by which means 
a shoulder is left on either side, from which it takes its 
name. After the trench has been finished, the first spit, 
having the grassy side downward, as in the former case, 
is placed in the trench and pushed down till it rests upon 
the shoulders already mentioned, so that a narrow wedge- 
shaped channel is again left for the water. 

These drains may be formed in almost any kind of land 
which is not a loose gravel or sand. They are a very 
cheap kind of a drain; foi* neither the cost of cutting, 
nor filling in, much exceeds that of the ordinary tile 
drain ; while the expense of tiles, or other materials, is 
altogether saved; still such drains can not be recom-^ 
mended, fc»r they are very liable to injury, and even can 
only last a very limited- time. 
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H. E. Moon and Joseph Boan, of Wilmington, Clinton county, 
Ohio, have invented an ingenious Machine for opening trenches for 
tile, stone or timber, by means of horse power, which bids fair to 
relieve the farmer of much expense and labor. The Machine, a cut 
of which w^ give on the next page, consists of a Frame and Upright 
Shjaft, provided with a sweep similar to that of a Sorghum Mill, to 
which one horse is attached. This communicates its motion to a 
horizontal shaft near the ground by a pair of mitre wheels. Upon 
this shaft is- placed a wheel six feet in diameter, constructed in the 
manner of a circular saw, which cuts the earth upward and raises it 
as it is cut, each tooth bringing up near a peck of earth. At the top 
of this vertical wheel is mounted a wheel consisting of six arms, 
which revolves in a horizontal plane. On each arm is a, Qonical ball 
or pellet, each of which enters into a tooth of the cutting wheel, ao 
as to push the dirt out, and it slides down on an inclined apron, and 
lies all on one side close to the ditch. The cutting and cleaning 
wheels run together like gearing. 'An anchor is placed ahead of 
the Machine in a hole. It is constructed so as to. be easily carried 
forward each time, and yet it affords an ample fulcrum to draw the 
Machine forward. A tackle of inch rope is used, one end winding 
on a spool placed on the main shaft, which spool is thrown in and 
out of gear by a clutch coupling. The horse walks round and round 
the Machine, stepping over the ropes which are near the ground, 
and crossing the ditch on a bridge which moves with the Machine. 
The horse describ^Rt cycloid instead of a circle, as in other horse 
powers, and gets a new track at each reyolution, cutting from nine 
to fifteen inches of ditch each time passing round. The Machine 
runs on four wheels, but a portion of its weight is supported on sills 
thirteen feet long, which slide over the surface of the ground, making 
the bottom of the ditch a plane. And the upper frame being inde- 
pendent of the lower, different depths may be cut <J^own to thirty 
inches, which is the limit of the present pattern. The cutting 
apparatus is raised or lowered by screws, and at the same time has 
the benefit of the sliding sills. This Machine requires but one horse 
power, and but one man tc attend it; cuts the fliU depth, once 
passing over the ground, leaves the ditch open and clean on the 
bottom, ready to receive the tile. This Machine was awarded a 
Silver Medal for its success at the State Fair of Ohio of 1866, and 
if it shall prove the success that is claimed for it, we see but little 
more to be desired in a Ditching Machine. 
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. MOLE PLOW. 

; After the advantages consequent upon underdraining 
became apparent to English farmers, they conceived the 
idea of underdraining by machinery. Several plows were 
invented and patented in England, the object of which was 
to make surface drains of a few inches depth only. The 
first account of a mole plow which we have succeeded in 
finding is »n the ^''Repertory of Arts and Sciences^^^ vol. 8, 
a serial London publication, commencing about the year 
1796. This is the first record we could find of an imple- 
ment or machine with which covered or underground drains 
were successfully made. It was pretty generally used 
throughout England during a few years, but was soon laid 
aside — at least, we find no reference made to it as being 
in general use after about 1805. The following, from Mr. 
Newman's work on drainage, indicates that greater confi- 
dence was reposed in plug drains than in the drains made 
by the mole plow : 

"1 should ataite that the mole plow, worked by a windlasH, was a 
favorite machine of Mr. Lumbert [the inventor of plug draining], 
for which he had a patent Afler his invention of the subsoil sys- 
tem, the mole plow was laid aside — a great proof of the superiority 
of the former. Although it must be admitted that the windlass 
mole plow, on (*oiis suited for its purpose, is a very useful machine, 
it 18 only calculated for strong clay land ; and even on such land it 
has been frequently found that there is a degree of uncertainty aris- 
ing from some sorts of clay being too sof);, and consequently filling 
up the orifice and spoiling the drain. It may, however, be consid- 
ered useful as a temporary and cheap method for the tenant, but it 
can not be called an effectual measure." ^ 

We intended at first merely to mention the mole plow 
as one of the means devised years ago, and then aban- 
doned, for making drains. But the many recent successes 
with it in the state of Ohio, in Fayette, Clinton, Madison 
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and Union counties, make it worthy of more than a me -e 
' passing notice. We, therefore, copy the account of the 
jirit mole plow (Fig. 18) from the Repertory of Arts and 
Sciences : 

tBB PIOICSEB MOLB PLOW. 




Fig. 18. 

DESCRIPTION OP A MACHINE FOR DRAINING LAND, CALLED A 
MOLE PLOW.* 

"For this invention a bounty of thirty guineas was voted to Mr. 
Scott', who lias described the manner of using the machine in the 
following letter : 

"The bounty above mentioned was given to Mr. Scott in the 
spring of the year 1797, and, in the month of October following, a 
patent was taken out by Mr. Henry Watts, for an implement for 
draining land, the similarity of which to Mr. Scott's mole plow it is 
unnecessary for us to point out; but what we think highly import- 
ant to inform the public is, that Mr. Scott, who sold his mole plow 
for two guineas and a half (indeed, Mr. Welton's letter says, Uhe 
price of the plow complete is about two guineas '),i8 now the agent 

1 By Mr. Adam Soott, of Gaildford Sarvey. — [From the Transaetions of 
the Society for the EDOonragement of Arts, Manafaotares and Commerce.] 

2 When bonnties for machines, etc., are given by the Society, it is always 
npon the condition that the machine, or a model thereof, shall be deposited 
in the Society's collection, for the nse of the pablio; it is also expressly 
stated, that " no person shall receive any premiam, bonnty or eaooarai^e- 
ment from the Society, for any matter for which he has obtained, or pro- 
poses to obtain, a patent." 
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for the sale of Mr. Watts* patent improvement, at the enormous 
price of ten guineas. Such of our readers as desire a further ac- 
count of this matter, will find a long letter concerning it in the Gen- 
tleman* s Magazine for February : 

" The mole plow has been used in Sutton Park, for John Webbe 
Weston, Esq., these three years past, and is found to answer every 
purpose of underground draining, without breaking the surface any 
more than by a thin coulter being drawn along, the mark of which 
disappears in a few days. A man and boy, with four horses, may 
drain thirty acres in a day, provided there is an open gripe or ditch 
o<ut at the lower side of the ground to be thus drained, in order to 
receive the water from those small cavities which the plow forms in 
.the ground, at the depth of twelve inches or more. The method of 
using it is, to go down and up, at the distance of fifteen, twenty or 
thirty feet, as the land may require. This alludes to grtiss lands; 
but it is equally good for turnips, when it is too wet for sheep to feed 
them off, or on any land that is too wet to sow; either of which evils 
it will remedy in a very short time, provided there is some declivity 
in the ground. The best time for this operation, in grass lands, isi 
in October or November, when the land has received moisture enough 
for the plow to work, and not so much as to injure the I.-ind or ren- 
der it soft. 

" A further account of this plow is given in the following letter 
from Mr. Weston, dated Sutton Place, December 9, 1 795 : 

'* * With respect to the mole plow, 1 really think too much can not 
1)0 said in its commendation; for the purpose of temporary drain- 
ing, where such is useful, as is the case with great part of my land 
laid down to grass, it being on a declivity, and is too wet (in the 
autumn and winter only), after great falls of rain or snow. Jt being 
free from land sprino^s, 1 conceived it improper to be underdrained 
in the usual way, as thereby the moisture necessary for its produc- 
ing a crop of grass would be carried off equally at all seasons. 

" 'The soil is very light, but not sandy, to the depth of from nine 
to eighteen inches, or more ; and underneath is a strong clay, which 
renders the surface absolutely pouchy in winter; but, from the use 
of this instrument, the ground on which a man could not walk will, in 
the course of forty-eight hours, be enabled to carry any cattle. From 
ten to twenty acres may be easily drained in one day, by a single 
team, w^hich makes the expense trifling, though it should be neces- 
sary to be dpne every year. 

*' *The drains made by the plow should be in direct lines, at from 
21 
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t(^n to twenty feet apart, and all vent themselves into an open furrow 
or gripe at the bottom. I have used this machine for four seasons 
past, and with great success. The price of the plow complete i» 
about two guineas. The plow, to the best of my knowledge, is the 
sole invention of my steward, Adam Scott, whose ingenuity on this 
and many other occasions deserves every encouragement' 

^' There are also two letters from Edmund Bochen, Esq.; the first 
from Burwood Park, dated March 20, 1796, is as follows: 

** * Mr. Scott's mole plow is so contrived that it makes the drains 
from one foot to eighteen inches deep ; the bore two inches and a 
half in diameter ; the soil rather a stiff clay. I made use of six 
horses, but am inclined to think, from the ease with which they 
worked it, that four would be fully sufficient. I shall have, next 
season, a better opportunity of coming to a certainty on the subject 
Should you wish for further information, I shall then be happy to 
communicate what may have occurred. 

^' 'I apprehend this plow can only answer in soils where it is not 
likely to meet with any material obstruction; in mine, I flatter my- 
self, I shall find much benefit result from its use.' 

''In his second letter, from Ottershaw Park, dated February 12 
1 797, Mr. Bochen says : 

'^ * On the first of this month, in light land, my drain being fourteen 
inches deep, I worked the plow, without difficulty, with two oxen and 
three horses ; but, in the strong clays, found it work enough for four 
horses and two oxen, although I reduced my depth two inches. The 
drains 1 have drawn on low wet lands and clay run instantly after 
the plow. On these lands I have generally drawn the drains about 
twenty feet asunder, and find them much firmer and drier. I con- 
ceive that, except in very heavy land, four oxen would be sufficient, 
and fully equal to two oxen and three horses, as the former step and 
consequently draw much better. 

'' ' The mole plow, in my opinion, fully answers the intents in such 
lands as it can properly work in ; my only objection being to the 
strength required to work it, which makes it impracticable when n 
large team is not kept 

" * It may be worthy remark, that the last year's drains, which 
were in clay, are as entire, and run as freely, as the first id omen t 
they were made.' " 

Major Dickinson, of Steuben county, New York, ap- 
pear3 to have been the first one to introduce the mole plow 
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in this country. Major Dickinson himself, in a recent ad- 
dress, thus speaks of what he calls his 

SHANQHAE PLOW. 

" I will take the poorest acre of stubble ground, and, if too wet 
for corn in the first place, I will thoroughly drain it with a Shanghae 
plow and four yoke of oxen in three hours. 

" I will suppose the acre to be twenty rods long and eight rods 
wide. To thoroughly drain the worst of your clay subsoil, it may 
require a drain once in eight feet, and they can be made so cheaply 
that 1 can afford to make them at that distance. To do so, will re- 
quire the team to travel sixteen times over the twenty rods length- 
wise, or one mile in three hours ; two m%f^ to drive, one to hold the 
plow, one to ride the beam, and one to carry the crowbar, pick up 
any large stones thrown out by going to the right or left, and to help 
to carry around the plow, which is too heavy for the other two to do 
quickly. 

"The plow is quite simple in its construction, consisting of a 
round piece of iron, three and a half or four inches in diameter, 
drawn down to a point, with a furrow cut in the top one and a half 
inches deep; a plate, eighteen inches wide and three feet long, with 
one end welded into the furrow of the round bar, while the other is 
fastened to the beam. The colter is six inches in width, and is fast- 
ened to the beam at one end, and at the other to the point of the 
round bar. The colter and plate are each three fourths of an inch 
thick, which is the entire width of the plow above the round iron 
at the bottom. 

"It would require much more power to draw this plow on some 
soils than on yours. The strength of team depends entirely on the 
character of the subsoil. Cast iron, with the exception of the colter, 
for an easy soil would be eqqally good ; and from eighteen to twen- 
ty-four inches is sufficiently deep to run the plow. I can as thor- 
oughly drain an acre of ground in this way as any that can be found 
in Seneca county." 

Within the past three or four years, some five or six 
patents have been granted to persons in Madison county, 
Ohio, for improvements on the mole plow. These Ohio 
mole plows, as- well as the Marquis and Emerson or Go- 
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pher plow of Illinois, are operated by a capstan, as shown 
in Fig. 19. 

Fig. 19 is a view of the sweep power, capstan, cable 
and plow, in operation. The team is driven around the 
capstan attached to the lever, by which the cable is wound 

upon the capstan, 
and the plow thus 
drawn forward. 
FF are anchor 
stakes, to secure 
the power in place 
while being oper- 
ated. The cable 
is 100 feet long, 
and, when the 
plow is drawn up 
Fig. 20. to the first anchor 

stakes, the team is hitched to the body of the power, and 
it is dragged forward 100 feet, and set again for another 
turn. In the plow, the shank, B, is set to go the desired 
depth. This machine is the one made by Lane & Loom er, 
of Lockport, 111. Fig 20 is a view of the mole and foot 
of the shank ; this mole is in flexible sections. 

Figs. 21 and 22 represent Rowland & Forbis' mole 
plow, of London, Ohio, patented in 1859 ; it is also known 
as the Witherow plow. 

The improvements here represented are said to be well 
adapted to the purposes intended ; land th^ simplicity of 
the adjusting apparatus, in combination with the strength 
of the supports, is certainly theor^etically much in its favor. 
Fig. 21 represents an elevation of the machine; aijid Fig. 
22 is a plan or a view taken when looking down upon }t. 
Similar letters refer to similar parts in both figures. 
At A, are the runners for carrying and guiding the 
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front part of the machine. Upon the cross bar of " this 
sled" rests the end of the beam^ B, to which the draft is 
attached by the rope, and through the sled by the bolt, L 
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The rear end of this beam, B, is supported bj the cord or 
rope, and the windlass, bj means of which the depth of 
the mole is regulated. G, is another beam, fastened by 
iron couplings to the beam, B, as shown at c and 5, and 
having its rear end resting upon the axis of the trucks, 1 1. 
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the windlass. 
and hence can 
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are placed the supports, D D, which sustain 
These supports are stayed by the rods, s 8, 
be inclined backward, as shown in Fig. 21. 

E, is the arm to which the 
moles, r and J, are attached. 
It is fastened securely in 
the rear end of the beam, B, 
by the iron bolt, m, and 
keys, n n, and passing 
through a mortise in the 
beam, C, works up and down 
against the friction roller, 
at /, and, as is evident, re- 
ceives great resistance from 
it. The advantage of hav- 
ing the mole, J, attached as 
here shown at y, is, that it 
may yield to stones and 
other objects which would 
be likely to break it. 

There is at K, a cutter 
bolted underneath the beam, 
C, which opens the sod and 
separates roots, etc., before 
the arm, E. 

Letters patent were grant- 
ed for these valuable ar- 
rangements April 19, 1859, 
to H. W. Rowland and E. 
Forbis, and the right was as- 
signed to themselves and 
Washington Witherow. 

Fig. 23 represents the 
A, is the beam, in which a wheel 
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at B, moves in a mortise ; at D, is a circular cutter, in- 
tended to cut the sod, and thus lessen friction. E, is a 
cutter bar or arm, to which the moles, F and G, are at- 
tached ; the mole, G, has a fin, H, attached to the under 
surface ; C, is a 



wheel, to the 
axle of which 
two stout iron 
bars, J and K, 
are attached. 
The bar J, 
serves as a reg- 
ulator of the 
cutter, E, ele- 
vating or de- 




pressing the 
mole the depth 
of the beam, A. 
Fig. 24 rep- 
resents the 
mole and cut- 
ter of the Bales' 
mole plow. 

The improve- 
ment here rep- 
resented per- 
tains principal- 
ly to the mole 
and cutter — its 
adjustability to 
various depths, etc. A, represents the beam ; B, the cut- 
ter shaft, which is made of cast steel, made light and 
sharp, and polished, so as to pass through the ground 
smooth and as easily as possible, that the ground may 
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readily close be- 
^ bind it. Tbemole, 

?v D, is in tbe form 
of a wedge, having 
a sbarp edge in 
front, and so curv- 
V ed in its upper 
surface as to form 
a n arch-shaped 
trench, as shown 
in section D D, 5 
by 7 inches. The 
mole is hollow in 
the bottom, so as 
to prevent its 
pressing the bot- 
tom, permitting 
the water to rise 
freely through the 
bottom, and made 
of cast steel well 
polished. 

Fig. 25 repre- 
sents A. Defen- 
baugh's mole 
plow. The mole 
to this plow is at- 
tached by a stout 
link to the lower 
portion of the cut- 
ter bar, or colter, 
JE. The mole, H, 
haa a circular fin, 
m, attached to it, 
and the sides of 
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the mole are furnished with friction blocks or pulleys, h k 
k k, on each side. The colter is fixed and not adjustable, 
but the beam, 2), may be elevated or depressed, by means 
of the windlass, B. The forward end of the beam is at- 
tached to a shoe or sled^ E F. 

It would require a very strong team to operate one of 
these plows if the power were applied directly — that is, 
if the team were attached to the end of the beam, as in 
the case of the ordinary plow. But, by employing a cap- 
stan, as represented in Fig. 19, two yoke of oxen can 
operate it with comparative ease. By attaching a dyna- 
mometer at the end of the lever or sweep to which the 
team is hitched, it appears that about 250 pounds is all 
the draught required to cut a mole 36 to 40 inches in ordin- 
ary moist clay ; but if the dynamometer is attached where 
the cable is attached to the beam (D, Fig. 19), the direct 
draught is indicated, and amounts to about 5,000 pounds. 
By a simple arithmetical process the direct draught is 
readily determined, viz : multiply the power applied at the 
end of the lever or sweep, by the length of the sweep in 
inches (counting from the center of the capstan or reel), 
and divide the product by half the diameter of the reel or 
capstan ; the quotient will be the direct amount of power 
required to operate the implement or machine. For ex- 
ample, the sweep, in Fig. 19, to which the oxen are at- 
tached, measures 16^ feet or 198 inches ; the capstan or 
reel measures 16 inches in diameter, and the dynamometer 
indicates a draught of 250 pounds ; what is the actual 
force or power necessary to operate the plow ? 

250 poundsXl98 inches— 49,500-;-8 inches— 6, 187 impounds. 

After the reel or Bpool has been wound full from top to 

bottom, the doubling of the cable on the reel will cause an 

increase of power to be applied ; the double cord or thread 

will make the dynamometer indicate an increase of 75 to 

22 
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100 pounds ; thus making, in the above-named instance 
(with a two-inch cable) the actual draught to be 6,435 
pounds. 

During the first days of July, 1859, a trial of five dif- 
ferent patents of the mole plow was had at London, Mad- 
ison county, at which the writer acted as chairman of the 
examining and awarding committee. It is not deemed 
inappropriate to insert the report of that committee in 
this place — the writer having in the meantime neither 
seen nor learned anything in relation to these plows to 
cause him to change a single idea expressed in the report. 

** According to pre^^-jus notice, there were assembled at London, 
Madison county, 0., a large concourse of persons, chiefly fanners, 
to witness the trial of reapers, mowers, and mole plows or ditching 
machines. It may not be generally known that within the past 
twelve months there have been five patents obtained on mole pjows, 
by persons in Madison county. Each one of these plows has special 
merits, and the agricultural community in that county manifested 
considerable anxiety to learn, by means of a trial, the comparative 
merit of each. The entries and description of these plows were as 
follows : ' 
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Witherow & 
Co., 
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5 x6>^ 


16 


IQ'A 


good. 


$100 


) 300 double curd. 
j 225 single ** 


A. Defen- 
baugh, 


15 


5 


9 


5^x7% 


15 


16% 


good. 




I 250 single *' 
300 double « 


— Bales, 


18 


^}4 


7 


6 x7 


16 


16M 






250 single ** 
325 double " 


Cole & Wan, 


16 6 


8x6 


4 x5 ) 

6 x8 J 


18 


183^ 


not good. 


110 


[ 250 single " 
j 300 double *• 


Marquis, 


_iJ 


8x6 


5 x7 


18 


18>^ 


not good. 




) 225 single •< 
j 300 double *' 



'* There bein^ great uniformity in the operation and draft of the 
plowSf the committee found it impos:*iliIe to ttike the working quaii- 
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t(C8 as 11 basis of the award, and tlierefore took into account cost, 
adjustabilitj, and the shape of the mole. The adjustability of the 
Witherow plow, being very convenient in operation, and so gradu 
ated that the operator can know at all times the precise depth (by 
means of a graduated scale) at which the ditch is being made, to- 
gether with the cost of the plow, determined the committee to award 
it the first premium. The mole of this plow is an angular ovoid, six 
an<l a half inches high, five in horizontal diameter, running down to 
a flat base of about two inches. The mole might be considerably 
improved in form. 

*' The Defenbaugh machine is adjusted with regard to depth by a 
windlass, attached in the rear of th^ cutter, or colter, by which a 
change of eighteen inches may be made in the depth of the ditch, 
but the operator has no means of knowing precisely at what depth 
he is cutting. The form of the mole is that of an ellipse, with a fiat 
liase, from the center of which proceeds a sharp fin, downward, an 
inch or more. Upon the whole, the mole is rather better than that 
of the Witherow plow. 

*' The Bales plow is not without merit On the trial he used the 
capstan of the Witherow machine. The adjustability is more diffi- 
cult than in either of the preceding ones, while the mole is cer 
tainly the most objectionable. The mole is seven inches in perpen 
dicular diameter, and five in horizontal. It is well known that a 
small quantity of flowing water requires a very limited channel 
The mole of this plow presents the same sized channel to a small, 
that it does to a large quantity of water. When water has a wider 
channel than absolutely necessary, it forms a zigzag course, and de* 
posits whatever foreign matters, such as sand, roots of vegetables, 
etc, it may bring with it, at the curves it has made in its course, and 
in a short time, comparatively, fills up from this cause. But if the 
channel is so constructed that a small quantity of water has a very 
narrow channel, and a larger quantity of water a wider channel, 
the probability is that the channel will be kept clear a much longer 
period than where a uniformly wide channel is prepared for all 
stages of water, 

" Although the Cole & Wall plow is defective in being readily 
adjusted to different depths, yet, in the opinion of the chairman of 
the committee, the mole was certainly the best shaped of any pre- 
sented for competition. Its form is ovoid, and has a fin four inches 
in depth, extending from the base downward; this fin is about half 
an inch thick, and makes a deep incision in the earth, in the bottom 
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of the drain, thus making a very narrow ehannel for the water wheii 
at a low stage. When operating, two moles are attached ; the first 
one measures four by fiTe inches, while the second one is five by 
eight inches. It is claimed that the second mole, being a short dis- 
tance behind the first one, and being three more inches in perpen- 
dicular diameter, completely closes the incision made by the colter, 
and thus prevents the drain from filling by substances falling in 
from above, more effectually than the othera On account of the 
superiority of the itiole, the -committee awarded to this plow the 
second premium. 

'^ The Marquis, or Illinois mole plow, is one among the earliest 
patented in this country. On the trial, it was operated by the Cole 
& Wall capstan. It is defective in adjustability to different depths, 
and the shape of the mole was, by the committee, considered to be 
not superior in form to that of the Bales plbw, although evidently 
more durable in istructure, yet objectionable because it makes a 
drain with a flat bottom of ^ve inches in width. 

" Each plow was furnished with one hundred feet of two-inch 
cable, and each drained or ditched at about the depth of three feet, 
or forty inches. The length of drain which each is capable of mak- 
ing per day is about the same. The character of the land on which 
the trial was made, may be said to consist of a stiff clay subsoil, 
and a rather stiff loamy clay soil With a good team, any one of 
these plows can ditch from seventy-five to a hundred rods per day, 
in the kind of soil in which the trial was made. 

" The committee desire it to be distinctly understood that they do 
not consider these mole plows to be of any considerable utility in 
any other than lev6l, or very slightly undulating clay lands. For 
sandy loams, or gravelly soils, or very undulating lands, they can not 
commend them. In sux^h lands, the only method of securing the 
advantages of underdraining, is to employ drain pipe tiles. 

^' The mole plow is useful, inasmuch as it helps to demonstrate 
the benefits of thorough draining more promptly than it could other- 
wise be done, although this has never been found the best fnethod 
of making drains. The fact that work done in this manner is never 
permanent, and that mole plows are adapted to u^e on a part only 
of the lands needing drainage, has always prevetited their coming 
into general use, while tile draining has the advantage of being 
suited to lands of every character, whatever the nature of the soil 
or surface, and the further advantage of being permanent, and in 
most cases actually cheaper than any other method.'* 
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We will conclude this notice of the mole plows with the 
following communication to the Ohio Farmer, from the 
pen of James M. Trimble, of Hillsboro, Highland county, 
Ohio. Mr. Trimble is engaged in fstrming on an exten- 
sive scale, and is well and favorably known to the Ohio 
agricultural community : 

'^ Spending some six or eight days on mj farm in Fayette, while 
looking «yer the farm accounts, I was reminded of my promise made, 
to give you the result of our ditching and underdraining operations 
for the year J 860. I have with some care taken from the diary of 
the farm the ditching and underdraining account The present ac- 
count includes the work of 1858 and 1859, which I gave you last 
year. The creek runs north and southerly across the farm ; the work 
has been confined to the prairie land west of the creek. The open 
ditches contain in all 2,041 rods, varying from 3^ to 6 feet in depth, 
and cut at a cost of $910. The land next to, and adjoining the 
creeks, f(^r some 30 to 50 rods, is from two to five feet higher than it 
is from 1(X) to 200 rods west, which required the outlets or open 
ditches to be some ]tbree to five feet deeper across this elevation than 
those are from 100 to 200 rods west of the creek. 

^' The drains were put in at from three feet to three feet six inches 
deep, which received the working of the mole at a sufficient depth 
in the clay subsoil to make the drains more permanent and lasting. 
The total amount 0|f underdrains put in is 4,560 rods, at a cost of 
$190, making the entire cost of open and underdrains $1,100, from 
which, deducting $536, expended in 1858 and 1859, leaves $564, ex- 
pended in 1860. MoSit of the open ditches cut during the last year, 
were made with the plow and scraper. They are not only a cheaper 
but a better ditch than those cut with a spade, the dirt being re- 
moved so far from the bank as to prevent its washing or falling into 
the ditch. The fall in the drains and open ditches is barely suffi- 
cient to carry off the water. In time of high water, the creek 
leaches up some of the open ditches a distance of 200 rods. The 
underdrains were laid so as to receive a regular fall of about one 
inch to 500 feet, which i think a decided advantage in mole drains, 
OS it secures them permanently from any current or wash, in throw- 
ing off the surplus water. 

" The land, with the exception of an occasional grove of timber 
was broken up, planted, and well cultivated in corn this year, with 
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the exception of sixty acres of prairie sod, broken late; it was 
planted in corn with Harnhiirs driil, thinned out, bat not coltivated. 

** Although not accurately measured with compass and chain, vet 
we have so far measured the ground as to satisfy us, that, excludin;^ 
groves, we had 400 acres in corn, 200 acres of which have been cut 
np and put in shock. Of that left standing, we have husked and 
fed at the rate of 100 bushels per day, for the last sixty days, and 
have husked out a number of fallen shocks of that shocked up. 
From the amount husked out, we have no doubt that the entire crop 
of 400 acres will average over 66 bushels per acre. My son and Mr. 
Jere Shelton, who have charge of the work and farming the land, 
concur in the opinion that fifteen bushels of corn per acre is but a 
fair estimate for the excesM in yields on account of underdrain^. 
I would put it at twenty; but taking their estimate, the ac* 
count will (Stand thus: Farm Dr. to open and underdrains, $1,100; 
Cr. by extra yield of crop, 15 bushels per acre on 400 acres, which 
is 6,000 bushels of corn, at 25 cents per bushel, makes $1,500, from 
which deduct $564, cost of open and underdrains for 1860, and you 
have $936 as the profit for 1860. 

*'Now, this looks like extravagant work on paper, and the question 
might be asked if 1 If rods of underdram, and some two rods of 
open ditch per acre (about one half of the open ditch, extending 
over 900 acres of land), at a cost of $2 per acre, or less, well give 
these results, what will thorough drainage do ? To this 1 would 
reply, judging from the corn, directly over and within six to eight 
feet of the underdniins, and comparing it with that beyond the influ- 
ence of the drains, 1 would put the crop at 100 bushels in lieu of 66 
bushels. 

** As to the question of durability of mole drains (a very important 
item in their economy), I can only say, horn present indication?, 
my better impresHion is, thnt they may last ten or more years, and 
that they will laatjive years^ \ have no doubt 

''The fall rains have started the most of my underdraining ; they 
are throwing off small streams of water, as freely as they did last 
spring; if there is a single defective drain on the farm, lam nut 
aware of it Last spring, in constructing new drains, it became 
necessary to connect with those made a year previous. In digging 
down to, and boxing up these connections, we found the original 
drain sound and perfect in every instance. 1 have no fears of my 
drains crumbling in, caving in, or filling up, at least for many years 
to come. Most of the defective mole drains that I have seen or 
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heard of, cnve in from the top of the ground to the Kottoni of tl:e 
drain, or they fill up. This is owing to two causes : First, too much 
fall has heen given to the drain, and the seam or aperture made by 
the cutter bar is not permanently closed at the top of the drain, 
either of which is fatal to a mole drain. Second, the grade of the 
drain should be regular, and not run so as to make a syphon ; lead 
pipes or tile may answer in such drains; without either the one or the 
other, the drains will fill up. A mole drain, with a regular, gradual 
ftill of one inch to 1,000 feet, is abundantly better than one with 
irregular falls and rises, as the inequalities of the ground happen 
to be, with a fall of three feet in 1,000. 

*^ In the construction of mole drains, my experience has taught 
me that the great trouble and danger is in the top, the arch and roof of 
the drain, and not in the bottom, as some suppose. The last ditcher 
(Emmerson's patent), the mole has been improved — as I Cliink, very 
much improved in form and shape. The bottom is hollowed out 
more ; the sides are rounded from the bottom to the apex of the conu 
of the mole, so as to throw the pressure equal from the side and bot- 
tom of the drain to the cone or arch, and the nub on the end of the 
mole, back of the cutter, is elevated some three inches above the 
level of the mole, which effectually closes the aperture made by the 
cutter, making it as solid and permanent as any other portion of the 
drain. My examinations in digging down to, and cutting away the 
arch, or the roof of the drain, has satisfied me that nine tenths of 
all the water going into the drains, enters at the bottom of the drain, 
and not through the roof and sides ; they are more impervious to 
water than tile. From the best information I can get, there are at 
this time not less than 200 miles of mole drain in Fayette and Clin- 
ton counties, put in within the past two years, and at an average 
cost not to exceed five cents per rod (when the owners of the land 
put it in) ; in some cases, by contract, ten and fifteen cents per rod 
was charged. The drains, so far as I can learn, have very generally 
given satisfaction. 

*' I may have been tedious in this statement, if so, my apology is 
in the importance of the subject of nnderdraining our lands, and 
the economy in the use of the mole plow in preference to tile or 
•tone." 

Mr. J. C. Miller, of Union county, Ohio, is the inven- 
tor of a traction engine, propelled or operated by horse 
power, to which is attached a mole plow, that opens the 
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channel and cements it as it progresses, by letting down 
a cement ready made of water lime through a fiat tube in 
the rear of the cutter or colter, directly upon the rear 
of the mole, and which is pressed into shape by a wooden 
mole trowel following. 

For ourself we have no confidence in this matter of 
cement, for the reason that none of the arches break 
down from above, but where the arches do fall in, the sides 
and bottom wash so as to let down the top, and the same 
causes operating will cause the cemented arch to fall. In 
making the drain with the mole plow, the top and portions 
of the sides become very hardly packed ; in fact, so much 
so as almost to exclude water, and the coat of cement 
will give it no additional support. A sufficient amount of 
cement we do not think could be introduced to make a 
substantial arch for a loamy soil. 

In addition to the kinds already described, there are 
yet, aside from pipe tile and stone drains, those described 
in British works under the head of Bog drains and Sheep 
drains. Having never witnessed any of these kinds of 
drains, and being doubtful whether any exist in the United 
States, we copy the following description and figures from 
MortorCs Cyclopcedia of AgricuUure: 

SHEEP DRAINS. 

''In formiDg sheep drains, the main drains should be first opened 
in the most suitable places, and the minor drains then led into them. 
In peaty or bog^ places, the workman first proceeds to mark out, 
on both sides of the drain, with a strong and heavy edging-tool. 
This tool should be edged with steel, and have a cross handle, which 
the workman can seize with both hands. This is the tool we have 
found all workmen to prefer; for bj simply raising it a foot or so 
above the surface, and causing it to descend with sudden force, it 
cuts through the tough, wiry stems of heath, or other obstacles, and 
at once makes a cut of considerable depth into the sod also. When 
the line of drain is thus mj^rked out, the workman proceeds to divide 
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the 8od which lie has sepanited, into convenient lengths, hy trans- 
verse cuts with the same tool; and these he drags out and deposits 
on the lower side of the line of drains, by means of a light drag, 
placing the grassy side undermost The drain is afterward deep- 
ened, and finished off with a common spade ; the soil or peat dug 
out is placed upon and behind the sods already removed, after which, 
a blow or two from the spade gives a finish to the bank and com- 
pletes the operation, giving the trench and bank the form repre- 
sented in the following cut. In places where the surface is not of 
a boggy nature^ the common spade must take the place of the edging- 
tool and drag. 



hV:^ 





Flo. 26. — Sheep Drain. 

*^ Bog Draining, — In draining deep bogs, the removal of water 
causes a great alteration in the hight of the surface of the bog, 
which rapidly sinks as the drying process goes on. This constant 
alteration of the level, and the soft nature of bogs, render the use 
of heavy misiterials, for forming drains in them, improper. Where 
the bog does not exceed six or eight feet in depth, the best plan is to 
cut quite through it, to the bed of solid material on which it rests, 
and then to form drains of some of the more permanent materials ; 
but when the bog is so deep as to render this plan impracticable, 
the proper course to pursue is to divide it into brakes, by means of 
large, open ditches, into which the subsidiary drains are made to 
empty. The subsidiary drains may be formed somewhat in the 
manner of the shoulder drain. They must be made at least eighteen 
inches wide, and the turf first taken out is to be laid on one side, to 
be used for forming the roof of the drains. The trench should not 
be taken out the full depth of the drain at once, but should be left 
unfinished for a few months, in order that the bog may subside. 
Before the autumnal rains commence, the drains should be finished, 
by paring down their sides in a perpendicular direction, to within a 
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foot of the depth they are intended to be made. The bottom spit is 
then taken out, precisely as in the case of the shoulder drain in 
grass lands, except that it must be wider, to allow for the sides 
coming somewhat together, owing to the soft nature of the bog. 
When the trench is neatly and properly finished, the turf first re- 
mf»ved is to be returned into the drain, which it should just fit Tho 
surface portion should be placed undermost, resting upon the shoul- 
ders; the rest of the trench should then be filled up with the remain- 
der of the peat which had been removed. If proper care is exer- 
cised in cutting tho drain, the pieces may be made to fit neatly • 
into the trench again, forming a very complete and efficient drain* 
** In bog draining, a conduit has been employed, formed of peat, 
somewhat in the form of a pipe in two halves, Fig. 27. These pipes 
are formed at once in the bog, by means of a peculiar kind of tool, 
invented by Mr. Calderwood. If properly dried, they are very dur- 
able, and can be formed at a very low price, as an expert workman 
can turn out two or three thousand a day^ when the peat is of suit- 
able description. From their lightness, they answer well in bog 
draining, and it has been attempted to introduce them into draining 
operations in arable land ; but the low price at which tiles can now 
be made, almost at any place, renders such a practice very question- 
able economy." 

1'hese, then, are the principal kinds 
of drains in which the conduit is 
composed solely of the materials of 
the ground in which the j are formed. 
The cost of a permanent drain now 
Fifl. 27.— Pkat Tiles. rq little exceeds even the cheapest 

of those described, that special and weighty reason!^ alone can jus- 
tify the employment of any other. We shall now consider the more 
durable forms of drains. 

STONE DRAINS. 

Every portion of the country appears to be abundantly 
supplied with materials of some description for draining. 
Where timber is scarce, stone is abundant; or, if both are 
fvanting, then there generally is an excellent deposit of 
clay, from which tile may be manufactured. It is an es- 
tablished fact, that underdraining will pay all reasonable 
expenses incurred in its construction in the course of three 
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or four years, and not iiufrequently the first year alono, 
by the increased productiveness. It therefore behooves 
the farmer to consider well what kind of drains his pres- 
ent means will justify hira in making. The digging and 
filling the drains will cost about the same for any kind, 
except tile — the difference in cost, then, will depend upon 
the material employed. If stones are to be hauled two 
or three miles, then, perhaps, wooden drains, as already 
described, would be cheaper, and will answer the purpose 
for some five or six years — at the end of which time the 
farmer will be enabled to redrain, and in a more thorough 
manner. But, if stones are abundant on the field to be 
underdrained, or in the adjoining fields, it would, perhaps, 
be a matter of economy to employ the stone, for two rea- 
sons: /r«^, stone will make a drain which will secure the 
object intended; and second, the surface of fields will be 
cleared of a great nuisance and hindrance to a more per- 
fect system of culture. 

Stone drains never should be dug less than three feet 
deep, and one foot wide on the bottom. Stone should be 
filled in to the depth of one foot, at least, and then be 
covered with brush, straw, leaves, sod with the grassy side 
down, or some such material, so as to prevent the dirt 
from falling in and filling up the interstices. 

What kind of stone shaU be employed, and how should 
they be placed in the drain? — In many places persons 
would, perhaps, be obliged to use the rounded little bowl- 
ders, found in the beds of streams, or stories of this char- 
acter which are found on the surface of fields. Flat 
stones, or fragmentary ones from quarries, are not alwayx 
accessible or within a proper distance. Where the rounde<i 
bowlders are employed, many persons are of opinion that 
the manner in which they are laid in the drain is a matter 
of no consequence whatever, and, to use their expression. 
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Fro. 28 — Dbaims fillkd 

WITH SMALL STONES. 



tliey "just throw them in ' higglety-pigglety/ " feeling cer* 
tain that there will at best be ample space for the water to . 
pass through. A drain of this description is represented in 
Fig. 28. It must be obvious to every one that where the 
drain is filled with stones, without 
any regard to forming a continuous 
channel for the water, fine dirt will 
be carried down from the sides, or 
from the stones themselves, and in i 
very short time the interstices in the 
bottom layer will be found to be com- 
pletely filled up, and, as a matter of 
course, rendered entirely useless.* 
Layer after layer will, year after 
year, be filled up, until the drain is 
rendered valueless in the last de- 
gree. A better method of using the 
bowlders is described by C. G. Calkins, of Ashtabula, 0. 

" Some four years since, an old countryman in my employ informed 
me that he could lay an effectual * pipe' of small stones regularly 
in three courses, one on each side, and one on the * shoulders * of 
these, forming the top. The top course must be laid so as to wedge 
between the others, to keep them apart, and must be covered with 
turf, straw, or something to keep the earth from filling in, until an 
enduring crust is formed. We tried * taking up' a water vein, in a 
hillside, running along nearly on a level, and forming numerous 
springs. There is a strata of quicksand, in or at the bottom of which 
the stones were laid. The trench was dug from two to four feet 
deep, and no wider at the bottom than was necessary to receive the 
'pipe' — say one foot It was filled rather imperfectly, being on a 
steep hank, where tilling could not be done. It was fully success- 
ful—intercepting all the springs, emptying them in a single and con- 
stant stream at the mouth of the drain, and continues as good as at 
first. 

'' The amount of stones required in a drain of this kind is not 
lar;i;c, and an experienced hand will lay 30 or 40 rods in a day. 
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" Some days after a light rain, and when all around is dry, this 
drain is seen discharging water, though dug in a ridge of the hardest 
clay soil 

'*it will avail little to express my faith in the utility or practica- 
bility of this or any other mode of underdraining, so long as that 
faith is not followed by ^ works ' more extended. It, however, appears 
providential that, in a region almost destitute of stone, these little 
bowlders should appear so well dispersed, and at the same time so 
fitted to this important use— draining the soil they now incumber. 
However, I am of the opinion that if the manufacture of draining 
tiles was commenced, there would soon be a good demand for them, 
as being the most convenient and suitable. 

^^ In building a fence on the side of the garden, we dug a trench 
some two and a half feet deep, set the posts on the bottom, and filled 
around them with loose stones to the top of the ground, then filled 
the spaces between with stones thrown in at random, mainly to the 
depth of a foot or more, and, aflber covering with turf, filled up with 
dirt This has been a good and useful piece of work, for, beside 
draining the land, it preserves the fence from the action of frost, 
and in a measure from decay." 

In commenting on this statement of Mr. Calkins, the 
editor of the Country Gentleman says : 

*^ We have practiced this mode for many years, before the intro- 
duction of tile. When stones are on the ground and abundant, they 
may be used to advantage. The objections to their use are two : 
first, the earth is liable to work down among the stones, or ^ cave in,* 
where streams run across the surface in heavy rains or in thaws, and 
find their way down through the soil ; second, the increased labor 
of digging a drain wide enough to lay the stones well, will pay for 
tile, if not very remote from a tile manufactory. 

*'The mode of laying must vary with the soil. Those soils which 
approach quicksands in character, render it almost impossible to us« 
stone successfully. When they are saturated with water, they will 
find their way among the stones through every avenue — at the top, 
bottom and sides. It is rare that such drains endure many seasons 
uninjured. The best security for them is to lay, first, flat stones on 
the bottom (or hard, durable boards or slabs), to prevent the cobble 
■tones from sinking into the earth; to use as small stones as practi- 
cable against the sides of the ditch, so that the interstices there may 
be too small for the soil easily to enter ; and to cover the top with 
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very siiiiill stone, and then very coarse gravel, or with flat stone, for 
the same object, before the straw or inverted sods preceding the 
earth covering are applied. In stiff or clayey soils, the earth rarely 
?'all8 among the stones, even when little precaution is taken. After 
practicing underdraining with stone on such lands for many years 
with entire success, we had occasion to adopt the same mode in an* 
other district of country, where the soil was light and much more 
sandy. The first spring destroyed the value of most of them by the 
caving in of the soil, and this evil was only prevented effectually, by 
covering the stone filling either with flat stones, gravel, or hardwood 
slabs, before applying the earth at the top. 

'^ As a general rule, we would not recommend the use of cobble 
stone, except in soils of considerable tenacity. 

^' The importance of a good drain under every post fence, is not 
generally understood, and we are glad to see the subject alluded to 
by our correspondent AYherever post holes retain water, they are 
sure to be heaved by frost, and the fence thrown out of shape ; 
and the posts cfin not last long, where they are alternately subjected 
to water soaking and drying. But if all the water which falls, passes 
immediately down into the ditch, it can not lie in contact with the 
posts long enough to soak them, and as a consequence, they must 
remain perpetually dry, and last for a long period. Robert B. How- 
land, of Union Springs, Xew York, who has used Pratt's ditcher 
with success, found it cheaper to cut ditch with this machine, 
in which to set the posts for a fence, than simply to dig the post, 
holes by hand, and he thus attained all the adrantages of drainage, 
beside a practice well worth copying. 

^^A single suggestion on the efficacy of underdraining, on laadi 
that do not at all appear to need it It is a very good rule for deter- 
mining its necessity, to obt»erve whether water will stand in holes 
dug two or three feet, for this purpose. If the subsoil is porous, 
the water will immediately sink away, and ditches would be wholly 
useless. But if water will stand forty^eight hours in the holes, 
draining is necessary to relieve the subsoil of this ooM and ohilling 
mass which fills it 

''Ncrw, if the surplus water in the soil and subsoil, at the wettest 
perifHl, is only equal to a depth of two inches, then for a ten acre 
field it would amount to more then seven thousand hogsheads. Sup- 
pose, therefore, that this field has a slope, so as to give it what many 
would suppose a. natural drainage — *not needing any ditehing' — 
* dry enough already '-^then, in getting rid of these sevAB thousand 
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hogsheadu of hurtful water, it iiiust, every gill of it, 8oak, drop 
by drop, from one particle of earth to aaother, until it all passes 
slowly down, almost imperceptibly, from one side of the field to the 
other. No wonder that days, and even weeks, are required to com- 
plete the process, and to render the land dry enough to become fri- 
able and fit to receive seed, and promote the extension of the young 
rootn of crops. No, give this field a smooth, tubular channel of tile, 
for every two roads of its whole surface, the shortest way d<iwn the 
slope; the water in the soil then has only about one rod to soak 
through the soil before reaching one of these drains, and most of it 
much IcHs than a rod. When it reaches them, it shoots rapidly down 
the smooth descending tube, and in a few minutes has passed the 
boundary of the field, instead of being otherwise compelled to itnik 
its weary way the whole forty or fifty rods, or entire breadth of the 
field. This rapid discharge reduces the soil to dryness in so short 
a time, as to surprise those who have never before witnessed it, and 
to lead to the common supposition that the simple statement of the 
practical advanttges of thorough underdraining, by those who have 
given it a trial, are wild exaggerations." 

Where flat stones can readily be procured — in places 
vhere bowlder or cobble stone abound — a combination of 
the two will make the best drain. 

The most common way, and usually the best, for fill- 
ing stone drains, where the stone are nearly rounds is 
made by just laying a row of small stones on each side 
of the bottom, leaving an open channel between them 
about three inches wide, and th«n covering this channel 
with flat stones, and filling the ditch with small ones promis- 
cuously thrown in, to within about 15 or 18 inches of the 
surface, so as to be below the reach of the plow — and the 
remainder with earth. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the tipper surface of the stone mnst be either cov- 
ered with coarse gravel or small Sat stone, and then with 
straw or inverted sods, to exclude the earth from the 
stones; and if the soil is nearly free from clay, more care 
in this respect will be needful — and perhaps a covering 
of hardwood slabs will be necessary to keep the earth in 
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its place. If the bottom of the drain inclines to quick* 
sand, a layer of flat stones must be first laid on the bot- 
tom. We mention this common mode of constructing 
stone drains, in order to show the superiority of the flat 
stones spoken of by our correspondent. The chief objection 
to the mode just described, is the necessity of cutting a ditch 
nearly a foot wide at the bottom, to allow laying the channel. 
The flat stones, when they can be procured in any quantity, 
on the contrary, obviate the labor of cutting a wide ditch ; 
-- - " - — ^^ the channel being constructed by plac- 
ing three flat stones together, as 
shown in Fig. 29. The bottom of 
the ditch is cut with a pointed spade, 
so as to have an angular trough ; flat 
stones and then selected, all of the 
same width, and fitted into and meet- 
ing each other at the bottom, and 
then covered by a third flat stone, 
reaching across them. The ditch 
above this is partly filled with irregu- 
Fio. 29.— Thb Triahou- lar fragments of stone, and covered 

LAB ST05K DUCT. ^^ ^j^^^j^ deSCribcd. 

A still better way, where the earth is hard and the 
quantity of water not large, is as follows: The ditch is 
cut with the narrowest kind of spade — a mode familiar to 
English ditchers, and which they execute with great ex- 
pedition. Flat stone, without regard to their exact width, 
are placed against the sides, open at the top. Into this 
opening, one or more thicker flat stones are thrust, as 
represented in the cut, and the drain then filled as before 
mentioned. The advantage of this mode is in obviating 
the necessity of selecting the stones, as almost any width 
will answer. 

The last two modes, if well made, will last as long as 
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tile drain<fi ; as the earth can not fall into them from the 
sides, nor rise from the bottom, even if of a quicksand 
nature ; and in the last described, the stones being 
mostly vertical, admit the free descent of the water from 
above. ^ 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman^ writing 
from Monroe county, N. Y., says: 

"I have made several hundred rods, and mi^e more or less every 
year, and have made at all seasons of the year. The best time is in 
the spring, as soon as the ground is settled, especially where there 
is hard-pandas that then works the easiest My mode is to com- 
mence with team and plow — cut two furrows, one from the other — 
then put the plow in the center, and cut deep as I can — then shovel 
out and dig from three to five feet deep, and even more where I cross 
ridges — the bottom ten inches wide. In filling, 1 take flat stone and 
set them on the edge on the outer side of the ditch, and let the tops 
come together, forming A — ^^^ in ^i^h small stones up to within eigh- 
teen inches of the top or surface. Then take litter or straw and cover 
the stone lightly, and then take the plow and fill up rounding, m it 
will settle more or less. Some of mine have paid expenses the first 
crop I have drains that were made in 1838, and answer their pur- 
pose well yet" 

But this method of undeirdraining ^' 
with stone, will be very much improved ^ 
by laying a flat stone in the bottom of ■ ;;^ 

the drain, as represented in Fig. 30. ■ .^ 

Mr. L. Griswold, of Litchfield, Cdh- 
neoticut, says : 

"This last fall I have drained four acres of ^, '^ SrSSSf^ >^' 
my eight acre meadow, in this way, viz : We lay it ^ipgj '. :.^, 

out the short drains forty feet apart — though 
we vary from this rule some ; when it comes 
near a wet hollow we go through that — ^we cut Fio. so.— Th» Covplrd 
them three and a half feet deep, two feet wide ^'"'''' ^'''^' 

at the top, and slant down to six inches on the bottom. We scrape 

i J. J. Thomas, in Bural I(eguier. . 

23 
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the mud from the bottom perfectly clean, po that it itt hard, like roctc 
I'his thoroughly done, we begin to fill with amalt round 8t4>ne, talc- 
ing care that no one stone is lar«ce enou;u;h to reach acrosa, for the 
first layer, and so on five or six inches; then the cobble and broken 
Rtbnes may be thrown in with less care, extending up to a hight of 
eighteen inches ; the little slivers from the broken stone, and such 
like, we scatter alone on the top to fill up the cayities; then place 
inverted turf on snugly, and press it down with our feet The dirt 
dug from the ditch is then filled in, and it is finished. 

*^ The whole cost is about sixty cents per rod, includihg drti^riug 
the stone, which pays by getting them out of the way. I ^m Well 
convinced that these drttins will continue to act well, and I can not 
see why stone is not quite as good^ if not better than tilip, littd ft 
costs something less here." 

Almost anywhere in Ohio, the beat of tile drains can 
be made at a considerably less expense than sixty centd 
per rod ; whatever merit may attach to Mr. Griswold's 
method, there will be one insuperable objection to it itk 
the West, on account bf the cost. 

In locations where the clay is some- 
J what destitute of the quality of stiff- 
ness, and is inclined to crumble, it may 
^ be advantageous to protect the sides 
^ as in the drain represented by Fig. 31. 
This drain is made by laying, a flat 
stone across the entire bottom ; thcii 
a flat stone against each side, and nn^ 
other covering the last two — ;the cov- 
ering stone should, if practicable, be as 
Fio. 31. vride as the ditch. Rough boards, or 

" slaba^' from the sawmill will answer an excellent purpose 
as covers. 

Considerable draining with stone has been done in Ohio, 
from a belief that it was cheaper and more permanent than 
almost any other kind of drain. Farmers generally have 
teams of their own ; and there often occur " odd half 




d^B,^ i)t tlniBB Wh«fi tfa« te»in imd iMiBds, aooordiiig %e 
their By«tem of furraing, «oa!d noit fee profitably casployed, 
and they say th«t during .8«ich titties irtonea nirf be g«^ 
ered, drwirn to the proper fidd latud diatHbated ^long the 
Hue of dhe eonctemplftteddrttinB ; imd in =tfaie ^^n^y^tiie «l<M»e8 
are place in readiness 09itiiegroimd<^i;ioee«t,x>r«ttne^ 
a eompffira^iirely 'siiiall^ost. ^his umy be tnte in trertain 
eaee^, but tnrely ixo man^^wtMiId undertake to drain iii« 
neighb^'s ^eld, nnd gather, drai#>a&d distr ibiito the «ton^ 
as mere pastime; and in estimating the cost of drains, ^^iio 
item :«hoald be oanitted, howe^r triiflmg* Ama^-pm*- 
efaiiifes % -faarm mtfae wiMemeHra, mnd during the r^^^oddiadf 
days^*' ^ets otKt, and draws together, the timbar Tor « ftwr 
house — ^in the estimate of the cost of the house woiild thi$ 
form wo-item .of rexpense? " jPime is mofie^" and the 
fiae^expeBd^ in preparatory loeasures is just 430 miudi 
niowey eFxp«ii'ded---^t^at fkraier b«s t^ertainly iiot adopted 
ttre 'hest system oTTarming, If ho can command suffieient 
Teisure to gather, draw, and distribute stone for drains, 
without regarding it as an important item in the cost of 
drains. 

Hon. John 'Howell, of Clark county, Ohio, has upwitd 
of a thousand rods 6t stone drains on his farm. They 
are 28 to "80 inches deep, an'd filled to the depth of 16 
to 12 inches with stone. The stone were brought jl dis- 
tance of one and an eighth mile. The cost of the 43mm 
was 47 cents per rod, exclusive of the boarding fumidHd 
the hands. 

Drawing and distributing stone, • . . - 27 coats per tc^ 
Digging and filling drains, • - - - - - 10 " " ** 
Laying^Stone in drain*, - • - - - - - 10 *" " "• 

Total cost, . - - . 47 « "*' " 
:^lft. H^wfell asamred ns that tile drains— ^die' tile being 
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furnished at a manufactory within die country — Would have 
cost, completed, 82 cents per rod only, instead of 47, as the 
stone drains did. In fact, he says the cost should be put 
down at 30 cents, because he filled the drains mainly by 
plowing the ground In that was dug out, and he has not 
taken the cost of plowing into account 

The subjoined experience of the editor of the JV. J> 
Farmer J may be of much ralue to those who are hesitat- 
ing between two opinions, ix which to choose, stone or 
tile: 

^ We have plenty of stones for the purpose of dnunage, and hare 
constructed many drains of them, in both dry and sandy loams. 
They operated well for a time, but the first star mole that made his 
way to one of them leH; an inviting opening for the next drenching 
shower to follow. This, of course, was repeated a good many times 
and in a good many places during the year, and the work of destruc' 
iion was begun. Unless laid very deep, the frost also deranges the 
upper portion of them, and lets the fine soil down. We haye, there- 
fore, great doubt whether it is not best to use tile in the first in- 
stance. It costs much less to lay tile than stone, and where thci 
work is 4»nce done, and the tile entirely below the frost, a drain is 
made of great permanence and utility.*' 

In some places stone drains are 
made by placing a flat stone on the 
bottom, then one on the side, and a 
third one in a diagonal direction from 
tlie bottom, a49 represented in Fig. 
32. This is called an Irish drain. 
They are filled either with cobble or 
small stones, 10 or 12 inches deep, 
like the other stone drains, or else 
may be filled entirely with the mate- 
rial which was thrown out in making 
*■*«• ^' the ditch. 

Ibuh DaAiK 

Stone drains made according to any of the systems 
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desoribed are pecitliarly liable to be obstracted^ because 
there is no regular water-way, and the flow of the water 
must, of course, be rery filow, impeded as it is by fric'^ 
tion at all points with the irregular sutfaces.^ 

Sand, and other obs^tieting substances, which find their 
way, more or less, into all drains^ are deposited among 
the stones — ^the water harmg no force of current suffi* 
cient to carry them forward— and the drain is soon filled 
up at some point, and ruined. 

Miles of such drains have been laid on many New 
England farms, at shoal depths, of two or two and a half 
feet, and have in a few years failed. For a time, their 
efiect, to those unaccustomed to underdrainage, seems 
almost miraculous. The wet field becomes dry, the wild 
grass gives place to clover and herdsgrass, and the experi- 
ment is pronounced successful, lillter a fewiyears, how- 
ever, the wild. grass reappears, the wfter agaim^tands on 
the surface, and it is ascertained, on examii^^n, that 
the drain is in some plaoe packed solid with ear^and is 
filled with stagnant wate^. ^m 

The fault is by no mc^ans wholly in the materiatp^ 
clay or hard-pan, such ;a drain may be made durable; 
with proper care, but it must be laid deep enough to be 
beyond the effect of the treading of cattle and ^of loaded 
teams, and the common action of frost. ^ '• 

TILB DRAINS. J ^ : 

We have already alluded to the fact^ that pipe .tile.wi^ 
in use, as conduits for underground ducts or cause wayiS, 
in France, as early as the year 1600. From somecau«e, 
which we have failed to discover, in our agriculturallite- 
rary researches, they were discontinued ; and it is c^icceed- 
ingly doubtful if they were used in England previous to 

1 /Vni«A> '^am Drainhge. 3 Ante, page 7. ^ ' * ' 
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epmtftonl'y made me of. Pot larger dTams, Figs. 34 an«i 
85 are -well adapted, especially, Kg. 85, lately invented 
by Mr. Gouchman, of Bosworth Temple, in Warwickshire, 
and with which Mr. Elkington has laid several dnuns. 
^ey nia*e laid single^ without one reversed under, for 
when that is done, the water running on the under one, 
occasions a kind of sludge, which in tn^e becomes so in- 
crusted on it, as totally to obstruct the passage of the 
water, and render the work useless in a few years. In 
clay bottom&»they may be laid single^ or without anything 
under; but m «ofk, sandy bottoms, a ^mmmoti huildiug 
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brick should be iaid under eacb sid^, to prevent them 
from sinking doicn, and should be so laid as to form a 
regular arch {L e., the side bricks laid with an equal 
hight), the better to support tbo pressur^e above from 
breaking them or csiusing them to slip." 

The brick represented by. I'igs. 83 and SS, were called 
toughin-g brick. That part of a. dridn formx^g the conduit 
for ij?ater^ was termed the ^SBQiiffh^^ or "^;^/' and as 
these brick formed a conduit, thoj wei:e 9,ccordinglj 
termed ^^^ soughing hrick.'- The opily on.ep we ever saw 
were on the farm of Morton S. Towniihepd (formerly Pres- 
ident of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture), in Lorain 
9puntj, Ohio. That pattern of soughing brick represented 
^y Ei^. 35, had ^ Sjpri^s of " eyelet^^ holes, as they were 
termed, oja t%p Jipp^f P.ortio;n of tho hrick, in order to 
afford a means of ingress for the water to get into the 
drain. 

It is^ perhaps, unnecessary to mention, that these brick 
o;: tile ar.^. mad^ of clay, sun-dried, a,nd burned the same 
as oth^r fcriok. Th^ drain brick represented by Figs. 
83-4-5, have long since been entirely abandoned by per- 
sons draining on a large scale. For a long time, the 
"Aor^e«Aoe" tile was more in use than any other (See 

-jp *~T&^, "Fig. 36). These tiles 

^' were made by hand ; 

Fio. 3^.-H0B8«H0. T..K [resting on a Sole of ^^ dsy WaS " rpHed " 

' tile or Board 1. out, somcwhat after 

th^ fashion that housewives roll put dough, and then were 
pre9§pd by ha^nd over «^ cylindrical substance, and set away 
io dry. Of course, they were expensive ; at present, they 
are made by machines. Many very excellent drainers in 
Oljio and New York, are partial to the horseshoe tile, 
b,^caiise less care is required in laying them. We regriet 
to estate, ,t|hat ,a very large proportion of tile, used at pres- 
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ent, are of this foiro — a form which we have long since 
considered almost tb^ worst possible, and have not hesi- 
tated to express this opinion on all occasions— ^in news- 
paper articles, in lectures, and in ordinary conversation. 
We had not read Gisborne's Msays on AgricvUurej until 
December, 1860, ttnd therefor^ could not have been influ- 
enced in our opinioii by his writings, but had based our 
opinion upon our knowledge of hydraulics and hydro- 
statics. But as Gisborne presents the views entertained 
by us, in this respect, based upon experience and obser- 
vation, we prefer to quote his language : 

" We shall shock some and sarfirise many of our readers, when we 
state confidently that, in average soils, and, still more, in those which 
are inclined to be tender, horseshoe tiles form the weakest and most 
failing condnit which has ever been used for a deep drain. It is so, 
however; and a little thcfught, even if we had no experience, will 
toll us that it mast be so. A doggerel song, quite destitute of hu- 
mor, informs us that tiles of this sort were used in 1760, atGrandes- 
burg Hall, in Suffolk, by Mr. Charles Lawrence, the owner of the 
estate. The earliest of which 'we had experience were of large area 
and of weak form. Constant failures resulted from their use, and 
the cause was investigated; many of the tiles were found to be 
choked up with clay, andt many to be broken longitudinally through 
the crowa For the first evil, two remedies were adopted ; a sole of 
slate, of wood, or of its own material, was sometimes placed under 
the tile, but the more usual practice was to form them with club-feet 
To meet the case of longitudinal fracture, the tiles were reduced in 
size, and very much thickened in proportion to their area The first 
of these remedies was founded on an entirely mistaken, and the sec- 
ond on no conception at all of the cause of the evil to which they 
were respectively applied. The idea was, that this tile, standing on 
narrow feet, and pressed by the weight of the refilled soil, sank into 
tiie floor of the drain ; whereas, in fact, the floor of the drain rose 
into the tile. Any one at all conversant with collieries is aware that 
when a 8trait work (which is a small subterranean tunnel six feet 
high and four feet wide, or thereabout) is driven in coal, the rising 
of the floor is a more usual and far more inconvenient occurrence 
than the falling of the roof: the weight of the two sides squeezes up 
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the floor. We have seen it formed into a very decided arch without 
fracture. Exactly a similar operation takes place in the drain. No 
one had till recently dreamed of forming'a tile drain, the bottdaf'of 
which a man was not to approach personally within twenty inches 
or two feet To no one had it then occurred that width at the bot- 
tom of a drain was a great evil For the couTenience of the operator 
the drain was formed with nearly perpendicular sides, of a width ih 
which he could stand and work conveniently, shovel the bottom level 
with his ordinary spade, and lay the tiles by his hand; the result 
was a drain with nearly perpendicular sides, and a wide bottom. 
No sort of clay, particularly when softened by Water standing on it 
or running over it, could fail to rise under such circumstances ; and 
the deeper the drain the greater the pressure and the more certain 
the rising A horseshoe tile, which may be a tolerably secure coik* 
duit in a drain of ttro feet, in one of four feet becomes an almost 
certain failure. As to the longitudinal fracture — not only is the tile 
subject to be broken by one of those slips which are so troublesome 
in deep draining, and to which the lighUy-fllled material, even when 
the drain is completed, offers an imperfect resistance, but the con- 
stant pressure together of the sides, even when it does not produce 
a 'fracture of the soil, catches hold of the feet of the tile, and breaks 
it through the crown. Consider the case of a drain formed in clay 
when dry, the conduit a horseshoe tile. When the clay expands witii 
'moisture^ it necessarily presses on the tile, and breaks it through the 
crown, its weakest part ^ When the Regent's Park was first drained, 
large conduits were in fashion, and they wore made circular l^ 
placing one horseshoe tile upon another. It would be difficult to 
invent a weaker conduit On re-drainage, innumerable instances 
were found in which the upper tile was broken through the crown, 
and had dropped into the lower. Next came the O form, tile and 
sole in one. Fig «S7, and much reduced in size-Hi great advance; 
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and when some skillful operator had laid this tile bottom upward, 
we were evidently on the eve of pipes. ' Foir the Q tile a round pipe 

1 The tile has been said^by great anthoritiee, to be broken by contraction, 
under Bome idea that the clay envelopes the tile and presses it when it'oon- 
traott. Ihat if nonsense. The contraction would liberate the tile. Drive 

24 



tnUid, 9i^ if »Q impraT9^«nti b^. if» ouf 9q.«|i|l. tq jj^n and <9Q]|i|f(9, 

^* Alwoat Ibi^tjr jr^ars 49gp, 8ioal| {up^ fpr l^i^d f^iofg^ were ps^ 
pOPQiUT^otlj l^jF tbe fallowiog pfur^j wkP ^^ ^:^ >^<^ kiiowledjisP 
^ «a|^b Q^ii^'i apejj^wi-r^fciU T. W^jlj^ot^ »? 4#*>3;J?Xi M^WJ^i- 

^p l-i|»5?b pip^, ]uad# l^j Wedgf opd, fit Bt)c**ria)^4|wi 3^f Job,ii 
JftWfed, at H9i»e9iMN»d(Q|i, in K^«Mfe ¥p1I^^ Ifef*^ W^ ^: V9 Wi« 
witJjt •y^let:b9l99i ^ •winut tfee. W%^ ^ij?.«»^ Sw t^o^Jigfe ^^TOg 
«'4|r9 u)lfudiM9ijSi^j jf^j^^i^ in i^ il^iw^^ ^ tbe Agi;i4sulUi^ ^ 

i^ ^ 4gp4i9^j^|JbiMal aj^oiiF f t p«?tor 91 iifem jfj?^ 4 in^l .^1^ 

is^c 1^ a^#l oja tbjP tfxp of t|^« «b^-=:«ft4 P^?!^W^!#^'*^ 
im;. inaobiii^f (ajti^u^ajted by r^^^d pjrlxes c^Blto4 !^J ^^ %^Jil^ 
4gr^l^iv%l S^jCjiety), wbicb iUsnisb tj^iose articL^ ,a,p a Boale u^ 
j^nexf^QQ^tod cbe4^pn)^j»% For aU tb^e jUnve^iooi s^d ad^vptfiti(i!p^8 

n d^fAp.^ <p^^,^ m^im .4«i^ «*««wati^ aJBf ir«fiw4 •* fr^^if? li<^ ^ 

^iS^^^^ 9f GoU^ced Hin<^ pipes f;j^r, 1^-7:^^910^ i'-^-.Ti^ ^ov- 
iHi^id ft^r tjba pip^a, und % per tbous^nd ^^ ^.? o<^(*^^ ; ^^f^^ ^^ 
at a proportionate advance. We ||hi^U t^eat fUPW^lify the improve- 
ments to our readers by describing the drain. At is wrought in the 
shape of a wedgej brought in at the bottom tp tioi narrowest limit 
which will admit the cciUac by .toob admirably nifapted to that {^r- 
jgi^ The foo| ^ tbf pp^fii^r is ney^jp ^i^^}^ ?^\^.9l?i^^ v/ ^ 9^F 

a atako latP wet pUgr; ^v^ w^^gn tl^^ .cUj \b ^ry, obff>tve whether it elij>8 
|l)e aUke t^|^lkt«r or liaff rfl«aw<l it, iii^fi yotv iif iU jBO lopger havp i^n^ tloubt 
^l^ether expan^if||i oje g$vat»ict|Qii ^rf^nks.Jhe tilf^. £l^rii»k iii a better ford 
i|u^ coi^tra^t. 



•f iliM^dmiiii: Me ^k aB«<m«4e of imhi pkited •» iitottl, 9mA,^lWW 
kira tA^ir shugrp^eafi, evea w^en yrpm to Ibe aliuB|M ; Moatm) m tl|« 
softer materia], the iron, Mrears away, the sharp stMl^d^ is alw^ 
proviin^t The slopiaii: s^des of the djrain ara oelf-simtf^nipg^ and 
tl^e pr^iitire on itn floor is reduced to a minimum ; the circular for;^ 
of'thirpi^Aivi^eoHar, sea F^ig. 39; enables them to sustain any pre^- 
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sure to which they can be subjected ^ tha ada.p<ji;tiftn of tfx^ bed in 
which they lie, to their size, prevent^ Isjieir wriggling. They form a 
continuous conduit, aad i^MS oomtliifpil^ cmi «q# h» I^Bpkei) except 
by great violence. However steep t^| i^si^y ^ W^o^^ f^yiing in 
the pipe can never wash up its floor. They olfer almost; insuperable 
impediments to the entrance of vermin, roots,^ or anything except 

1 1 am aCraid tk^ I «Ast 9iA^«i^iiy smm^ «Np (NifimmihM ^ ^* 

roots are eoneerned. The worda, " almoft i#««tpiM%^|kf iamf^^im^9fU§p^ are 
not applicable. My own experieoee, as to fooU,i^ eoaaeetio^ fFi^ deep 
pipe draining, if as follows: — I have never known irbots'to'bbstruot a pipo 
HlPioiigk whM^ AWm wift !«»# a ip^fte^y^Vftl Mlf»n^ t^ §m of w#4F in 
sammer and early aatamn app^ra to |arnifih the attraction. I have never 
^i«coFexed that the uiAfs of any ^i^ul^ftt v#f et»bl^ ]^v« ob9Ji]ruc^ a |>i|t% 
The tr^e/i vhicjb« hj t^j ow^i pei:t09«l oV»ejrvatV9;9, i b/jor^ fo^nd t^ ^e Q^oft 
daoge;Foa$« have fep^o rad willow, fe^ack ;![taU^D poplar, ^4er, wh, ««4 
broad -leaved elqgu I have oap^ aW^trs i;p. cJ9af> •^atjigult^ wi(b un|>9rt^ 
drains, aad, ttip.ugh I bave oever co^vicie,d oa^, I oan AOt do«^,t that i^ 
^te dangerous, Qak^ ajnd Wai* a^d vhij« *or%8, J[ liay? not det^^jp^, ftv^r 
do ^ sttspeet tbem.. T)io gvilty (rea« ha.v4) ia 9v«f jr u»«tai¥W ^«a9 ^OvWaif as4 
free growing; J have never «QavieU»d a* IMlalt. ?U«sip .remarks a^pl^ 
solely to iny o«n absarvatio;^ and may 9f aP^JM* t»e nuab axj^n^e^ t>y tbjg^t 
of pther a^ricaltartstst I kpow aa Ustac^ce in whic,h a p^.i^a.i^ial ^ft^i^VS 9/ 
very pure and (I heljaye) p^ft wa^r ip 909veyed in Si9!^l^«it pipes tg a pa4>W 
aiill. £very^ctioa ftf twQ pipes 19 oa^efuliy forUfieJ w^Uh cement. Th^ 
only object of .cover heiag ptot^cUon frofu ftuper^cial iivlA''7 l^^i^^ C^'PA'^ ffQ9^,i 
the pipes are laid opt far below tUo 9o4« T«ar J^ yen^r these pipes are 
•topped by ropt9« Traei are vary eapncioas ip this pftttar, I was tald by 
thp late Sir B. Pa^l^ (Hat l»a Morl(iced tWP yaaag el^i trees u^ tjie park at 
Drayton Maoctr tp a draia Vbicb kail haep r<i^te<|^ -f toj^pejl by xoots. 
The stoppage was aAr«rthel««P repeate^inndwas tl^ep ijc^^ tp an elm tr^ 
(ar more distaat than tho«e whic)^ 1^4 b^aa si^ri(lpe4. Early .^n the ^9- 
tarn pf im I fiUO^^ta^ tbe 4raiAfl|f^p ftf ^(e Rppef |) vt of # bqjggr TfrUe/^ 
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WAter, ftod they are more portable both to Ihe field and in the fieM 
than any other eondnit preTiqoely diecuTered : tifae^ %ht, handy, 
•ecnre, eflicaeiooflL" 

The ordinary form of pipe tile is represented l>j Fig. 
39, but all tile haying a tubular form, like those of Fig. 40^ 
41, are called pipe tile. 



Vm. W.— rm Tiu. 



Ww. 40w— ript Ta&. 





Via. 41^-OeTooA>Ai. Pirs Tiu. 



We presume we shall be obliged to rest content with 

lying, witb ramifieatioiii, at tbe foot of marly banks. Tbe main drains 
eonrerge to a common ontlet, to wbieb are brongbt ono 3-ineb pipe and three 
of 4 inches each. They lie side by side, and water flows perennially through 
each of them. Near to this outlet did grow a red willow. In 'FeBraary'^' 
1852, 1 found the water breaking oat to the sarfaee of the ground about tO 
yards above the outlet, and was at no loss for the cause, as the roots of the 
red willow showed themselves at the orifice c^- the 3-inch and of two of the 
4-inoh pipes. On examination I found that a root had entered a joint be- 
tween two 3-ineh pipes, and had traveled 5 yards to the mdiith of the drain, 
and 9 yards up the stream, forming a continuous lenj^th of 14 yards. The 
root which first entered had attained about the size of a lady's little finger; 
and its ramifications consisted of very fine itnd almost silky fibers, and 
#ould have cut up into half a dozen comfortable boas. The drain was 
completely stopped. The pipes were not in any degree displaced. Roots 
from the same willow had passed over the 3-in6h pip^s, and had entisfed 
and entirely stopped tlie 'first '4-inch drain, and had partially stopped the 
second. At the distance of about fifty yards a black ttaliah poplar, which 
stood on a bank over a 4-inch drain, had completely stopped it with a 
bunch of roots.'' The whole of this had be<in the work of less than 18 
ihonths, including the depth of two winterf. A 3-inch branoh of the i 
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the pipe tile for some years ta come, bat we do not con- 
sider tbem the <^ hight of perfection/' although they are 
a very decided improvement, on the horseshoe tile. A 
better form, in our opinion, is that of which an end view 
or section is represented by an egg, with the small end. 
down. A conduit of this shape affords a very narrow 
channel, when a small quantity of water only is to be di#i- 
charged; bat as the quantity of water increases the chan- 
nel increases* also* We are well aware lihat some may 
deem this a matter of very small importance, if indeed it 
be worthy of consideration at all. The importance in the 
form of the condait can not be better illustrated than by 
citing well known facts. 

It must be self-evident, and therefore requires no largu-r 
ment to prove, that a body of waler confined in a chaninel 
one inch high, and one inch wide, will pasd off more rap- 
idly than if spread over a surface eight inches wide and 
one eighth of an inch high. In the former case the water 
will move rapidly, and carry with it all the particles of 
sand, clay and other impurities which may find their way 
into the conduit, while in the latter case the resisting 
power of the current would not be sufficient to remove 
them, and they would form a nucleus for a permanent 
stoppage of the water. 

The California gold diggers at first employed the ordin- 
ary " box," or " square " form, for a conduit to carry 
off the water during the process of washing gold ; this 
conduit became clogged daily, and much time was spent 
in keeping the channel open. One of the miners con- 

syBt«fB runs throagh. a little group of black poplaH. This drain oonveys a 
fall stream in plashes of wet, and some water generally through the winter 
months, bat has not a perennial flow. I b(ive perceiyed no indication that 
roots have interfered with this drain. I draw no general ooiiclasidns from 
these few facts, bat they maj assist those who have more extensive expefT- 
•noe In drawinjc some, whiob may be of use to drainers. — T. O. 



&9 laD% 1$^£ftj(9fi. 

sm^t^ A ^midiitt (ff lewb bwHs^ ^(!«d ti^^iiM* iff 
blKl4fi^ tile Widest bf %he i^«4irf«; «l «k^ Ifotmin^, ti^ ift tbe 

I^ %ll«'ftr« ro Jto {j^^aefSaiir^i t^ lire k<»W8koe. 

1^ iile «M ^»for^ n^dily Md in^A^ «hrAte Umi my 
(Kh«t* 4iitt4, Ibf ^tte ¥(Mi8€^ tlMlPI all tile« :iire:ffiOiye 4ir Um 
^i^fe fc-yiHf 4Wid Iwiiiteg, H1iid^v4MM it is <te«Si-#d:t9 
iiittde^l»ftdtir«l4t/fli)ere iitib '^wr<mgM^ediq^''^:ii««tt^ 
ttH^j^^ %e <^ffied 1^^ ^ait3|r«ideiS]|), «i> «li4o m^e lOft 
only better joints, but a straighter ii|fti4br^«m«0l>^>--^idifii&[^i^ 
v«ry'iiii{lo¥tatiii. 

9?be hmt altthcTHties dn lli^ iSiibj^t Jdiffet^dely %ith 
r0)^<»t tb the tepof iiiiioe (if doJtert ti>^finei9i ttbe piped 
ih thedmrtte; md^suredo not tfaiok thiit tbiey willbe 
ifiWd to tfhy«ixtettt in the 4^attbtry^^t leaet foriadflse y^wn 
to ^onie^tre ivill tetef o%kt readers to eere^l Jin^iftfa ^t" 
th<]^tie8 for ti^ws «n this subject, ilr. Oieb^istie le^ys : 

^^We were astounded to -find, at the concluBion of -Mr. iParkes, 
Newcastle Lecture, this sentence: ''It may be adyisable for me to 
say, thdt ih cMys, ntid 6ther clean-(mttiiig'&tfd'lIrmi4:(<)ttoxtt€ti soiis, 1 
do not find the collars to be indispensably iM^eNSftty ; ^alcli6^g;h 1 
always .prdTer tifeir tii«e.' This Is a barefii^ed treadieisy^to pipes : an 
abandonment of the strongest point in their case — the assured con 
tinnity of the .conduit Every one may see ^how very small a dis* 
turbance at thfeir point of junction woiild dissociate tWo pipes of otfe 
inch diuTtffeter. One feds a 'iHift . ptee ita ^e bottom ^f the ^dyafii, 
aTHJ dips'his fiose iBto It ^hUe Inch^e^, affd -to^ ep his other-end 
By this simple Opcit-atioti the ctmtiiralty of the condtrit is twtce 
Broken. An inch 6f lateiHil iiiot^dn prddoce^s the Mfie eitfi^t Pfpc« 
of a larger diameter Ihan tiro inches fire ^eriefalTy laid Without co^ 
ars; this is a practice on which we do not look with much compla* 
cency ; it is the compromise between eost and seourityi to which the 
affairs of nien ure so i>fWn compelled. No <loubt a cendnit from 
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three to six inches in diameter is much leFS sulgect to a breach in 
its continuity than one which is smaller; but when no collars ar«) 
used, the pipes should be laid With ekire&e ^re, and the bed which 
18 prepared for them at the bottom of the drain should be worked to 
their size and shape with great accuracy. 

" To one advantage which is derived from the use of collars we 
have not yet adverted — the increased facility with which free water 
existing in the soil can find entrance into the conduit The collar 
for a IJ inch pipe Kas a circumference of thred uicHes. The whole 
space between thectiHtfrand the ^ipe on iri^ch ^f de' of %'e dollar fs 
6peh, arid afiords ho ft^^fstitfide to mr^ <Mftrttrttfe bf the ^aier; Whife 
at the same time the superincumbent arch of the coHar prbtecfs the 
junction of two pipes from the intrusion of particles of soil. We 
confess to some original misgivings that a pipe resting only on an 
incli at each end, and lying hollow, might prove weak, arid liable Co 
fracture by ^velght prefisttfg bn it ffoth abo^e; bnt'the fcftir was llfn^ 
sory. Httall pitrtfeles of sbil hicWe i}6^^ the Videis Of every dfuih, 
and the first flbw of %fet8r will "deposit iliem Va the vacant »pnfce-W 
tween tfafe two coUars. The bottom, if at all soft, will Also sweil up 
into any vacancy. Practically, if you re-open a drain well laid with 
pipes and collars, you will fi^nH them repOsFn^ fn a beaiitiftil riichis, 
which. When th^y aire fcA^eftilly'rieinotfed, !ddks es^iiStly ks' if h Mlii 
been molded for ihe^ 

Mr. Denton says : 

** The use of collars is by no means general, although those who 
have used them speak highfyof thefr advanlages. Except in sandy 
soils, aftfd in thos'e that 'dre subject to suddbn alteratSiSri 6f cfaHra'cter, 
{n Some of ihe deposlls x^fVed sinilstdnesj and in the clayey "sub- 
Soils of the Bagsfaot satad* district, for Instance, boHars are not itAind 
to be essential to good drainage. In the north of England they are 
used but seldom, and, fn my opinion, much less than they ought to 
be; but this opinion, it fs 'right to state, is opposed, in numerous lA* 
stances of S'uc6e^fhl drdih'age, by men of cxteusive practice; arrd 
as eve^y diuse t»f ^dreiis^ outlay Is to be "ilVofded, th« Value Vif 
collars, ks general applfaiices, remains an open questibn. Tn all- the 
more porous subsoils, in whidi collars have b«en used, the more 
successful drainem increase, the size of the pipes in the minor drains 
to a minimum size ot Iwo inches bore." 



CHAPTER II. 

» 

SIZE OP TILE, ETC. 

Thb size of tile to be employed in underdraining de 
pends upon, 1, the amount of fall; 2, the length of the 
drain ; 8, the distance between the drains ; 4, the depth 
of the drains. 

It is very evident that the greater the amount of fal^ 
the^sjnaller the conduit may be ; and the converse of this 
proposition is equally true, viz. : that the less the amount 
of fall, the larger the pipe must be. Actual experiment 
haS' demonstrated that if a drain of 100 feet in length, 
having eight feet fall, is laid with pipe having a caliber or 
capacity of 1^ inches, will in 24 hours drain the same^ 
quantity of water that 2 inch pipes, haying a fall of 2 
feet 8 inches, will drain in the same period, or a 8 inch 
pipe having a fall of only 6 inches, or a 4 inch pipe hav- 
a fall of less than 8 inches. Hence the size of the tile 
is determined by the amount of fall. 

Again, it may be necessary to discharge 50,000 gallons 
of water in 24 hours, where only two feet fall in 100 feet 
in length can be had ; a 8 inch tile with one foot fall will 
effect this, but if 2 inch tile were employed, it would re- 
quire a fall of 4 feet 6 inches. Hence the length of the 
drain, or what is the same thing in effect, the amount of 
water to be discharged, governs the size of the pipe. 

If 50,000 gallons are discharged by each of the two 
drains, A and B (Fig. 42), 100 feet apart, it is evident 
that if a third drain, G, were placed between them so as 
to make the distance between the drains 50 feet, then eacli 
drain would discharge 83,888 gallons. But if two more 

(372) 
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25 
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25 



50 



50 



100 
Fto. 42. 



drains, D and E, are placed between A and G, and G and> 
B, then the distance between the dniins will be 25 feet^ 
and the amount discharged by. each: dr«iQ will be 20,000 
gallons only. 

If, then, the drains are made 25 feet apart, 2 inch tile,., 
with a fall of 9 inchea in 100 feet will drain off as much., 
water as A, B and C would with the same sized tile, hav- 
ing a fall of two feet, or 3 inch tilo^ having a fall of five. 
inches. Or if the two drains, A and B, only are em- 
ployed, then if laid with 2 inch tile, they must have a fall 
of four feet six inches; with 3 inch tile a fall of about 
one foot; or a fall of five inches if 4 inch tile are em^ 
ployed. Hence the distance between the drains deter- 
mines the size of the pipes. 

From these propositions it is very evident that the 
depth of the drains exerts a con troiing influence on the 
size of the pipes. ^ 

Suppose the drain 7, 5, in Fig. 5, page 99, were placed 
no deeper than the point indicated. 8, it is very evident . 
that. in such case it would have less than half the amount, 
of water to drain that it has at. 7. 

As the entire efficiency of drains depends upon a cor- 
rect understanding and compliance with the principles in- 
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volved in the four propositions stated at the commence- 
ment of this chapter, we shall dwell at some length upon 
them. 

Stone drains require more fall than tile drains, on ac- 
count of the friction, or the retardation water meets in 
passing through angular crevices. Friction must not be 
omitted in our calculations of fall and capacity. Where 
water can flow in a straight direction in a smooth and 
regular channel, much more water can be discharged in a 
given time than where the angles and curves occur in the 
direction ; and where the surface is smooth, the flow is 
more rapid than where it must pass through a channel foil 
of rough points or inequalities. 

In some recent English experiments ^^ it was found that 
with pipes of the same diameter, exactitude of form was 
of more importance than smoothness of surface ; that 
glass pipes, which had a wavj surface, discharged less 
water, at the same inclinations, than Staffordshire stone- 
ware clay pipes, which were of perfectly exact construc- 
tion. By passing pipea of the same clay — the common 
red clay — ^under a second pressure, obtained by a machine 
at an extra expense of about 18 pence per 1000, while 
the pipe was half dry, very superior exactitude of form 
was obtained, and by means of this exactitude, and with 
nearly the same diameters, an increased discharge of water 
of one fourth was effected within the same time." 

^' On a large scale, it was found that when equal quan- 
tities of water were running direct, at a rate of ninety 
seconds, with a turn at right angles, the discharge was 
effected in one hundred and forty seconds ; while, with a 
turn or junction with a gentle curve, the discharge was 
effected in one hundred seconds." 
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CALIBER AND MINIMUM FALL OF DRAIN PIPE TILE. 

Vincent, an English writer, has adopted Ejtelwein's 
formula, 



= 6.42 \ 



1 + bO dh 



in the computation of the minimum fall and caliber of the 
pipe tile. In this formula, c = velocity of current per 
second, d = diameter, or caliber of pipe, and A = the fall 
in 1 foot, as data from which to determine the velocity of 
the water in a pipe of a given diameter, and certain fall. 
He determined from this formula, by an inverse process, 
the requisite caliber of the pipe tile d, for a given distance 
or length of drain^ — assuming six inches per second to be 
the minimum velocity of water dischiarged from an acre. 
The calculations in question were, however, based on hy- 
pothetic values only ; because the co-efficient, 50, occur- 
ring in the formula, refers, originally, to metal tubes or 
pipes; and there was no data at hand for that of clay or 
earthenware pipes. Owing to the great importance of 
having the pipe tile of proper caliber, John, Waege, and 
v. Mollendorf,* made a series of experiments. 
• For this purpose they laid a number of drain tile in a 
trough making a slight angle with the horizon, and se- 
cured the joints by moist clay. Water was then let into 
the pipe from a reservoir, and the time occupied in flow- 
ing through the pipes in seconds and the quantity dis- 
charged in cubic feet was very carefully observed and 
recorded. 

The data obtained from repeated observations, witU 
given lengths of pipe and various degrees of inclination 

' These experiments are quoted in detail in ZiU»chri/t fur Deutsche Drain 
irutty, 1855, pp. 79 and 106 ; alsOi in Diu(/ltir'§ Poltftechnitehe Joumalj 138 
257. 
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or fall) and various capacities or diameters of pipe-HUid 
notwithstanding that the extremes of twenty-two experi- 
ments varied about 40 per cent, sufficient data was ob- 
tained to change the co-efficient 50, and to make the fol- 
lowing as nearer the truth, viz. : 

^ ^^ J 46.5 d A 

K we adopt Vincent's data, and assume that the velo- 
city of water, in pipe tile, amounts to 6 inches per sec- 
ond, as a minimum^ in order to secure the pipes from being 
filled by detritus, o^ particles of earth entering them and 
being deposited by gravity overcoming velocity, then the 
following will be the minimum fall (by Vincent's formula) 
for drains of 120 feet in length. 

For drains with tOe of 1 inch caliber, 2.33 inches faU, (4.8) 

»* 1.88 " 

" 1.58 " 

1.20 " (2.4) 

" 0.82 " (1.8) 

" 0.63 " (1.0) 

" 0.52 " (0.7) 

" 0.44 

" 0.39 

" 0.35 " (05) 

The figures in parentheses are those adopted by Vincent, 
It must be remembered, however, that these figures are 
applicable only to such drains as are as good and as care- 
fully laid pipes as those in the experiment. 

In calculating the capacity of drain pipe tile, two other 
contingencies must be taken into account, namely : tJie 
quantity of water to he dischargedj and the distance between 
the drains. Upon the supposition that well-arranged 
drniiKS must discharge the rainfall of a month in fourteen 
days (assuming 4 inches as the maximum), Vincent has 
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fixed the amount discharged per second, from an acre, at 
0.00625 cubic feet. 

In the course of several articles in Zeitschrift fur 
Deutsche Drainirung^ John has compared the replies of 
several writers tfy the question, ^^ What is the capacity of 
pipe tile of a given caliber ?" Schonermark, the practical 
draining engineer of the Duchy of Brunswick,^ has com- 
municated some calculations upon this same subject, and, 
as the principles assumed by him do not vary materially 
from those of the other authors, and furthermore, as the 
measures employed by him are purely Brunswickian, and 
therefore can not well be compared with those of John, 
without being reduced to Prussian (almost American) 
measure, reference. must be made by those interested to 
the ''Zeitung'' itself. 

The quantity of water discharged per acre, per second, 
has been fixed at 

0.0095 cubic feet by Stephens and Leclerc, 



0.0095 


t« 


" *» Vincent, 


0.00289 


it 


" " Stocken, 


0.00276 


tt 


" " 1 Waege and ) for heavy soil. 
" " (v. Mollendorfi " light soil. 


0.00376 


It 


0.00426 


t( 


" " Schonermark 



Stephens and Leclerc have assumed that a heavy rain- 
fall, in a day, will amount to 0.382 inches, and that this 
amount is to be removed by the drains in 24 hours; the 
amount evaporated is not to be taken into account. 

Stocken assumes that, after deducting 20 per cent, for 
evaporation, that the drains will discharge the remaining 
80 per cent, of the maximum of eight days of winter rains 
(which in that latitude would average 1^ inches for that 
period) in 9 days. 

Waege and v. Mollendorf, as well as Vincent, assume 

^ Airronomische Zeitung, 1855, page 360. 
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that the drains will discharge the rainfalls of autumn, 
winter and spring in an aggregate of 14 days, after de* 
ducting for evaporation. They, together with Dickinson, 
^ have assumed the evaporation for clay to heavy loam soil, 
to be 45 per cent., and for a lighter loam to be 25 per 
cent, of the entire rainfall. 

£chonermark's calculation is based on the following 
data: the maximum monthly rain for Brunswick is 4 
inches (Brunswick measure) ; this quantity may fall in 8 
days ; consequently, \ inch in one day — this latter quantity 
the drains are to discharge in 48 hours, after deducting 
25 per cent, for evaporation. 

From the data just given, the comparative capacity of 
one inch and three inch pipe tile, to carry off a given 
rainfall, is determined to be as follows, by the various 
experimenters : 





Fall of 3 6-10 inches in 120 ft. 




Inch tile. 


ThnieinrhtilP. 


Stephens k Le Clero, . . . - 
Vincent, - - - - - 
Stocken, - - - - - 
V. MoUendorf) heavy BoU, 
andW*ege j light " - 


0.33 acre. 
0.40 « 
0.98 " 
0.86 *' 
0.64 " 


7 acres. 
15 " 
13.4 ** 

».8 " 



The experiments demonstrate that, for Ohio or the 
Middle and Western states generally, one inch tile is 
entirely too small, while tliree inch tile is perhaps larger 
than necessary, especially when it is considered that two 
inch tile will answer the purpose and cost a great deal 
less. Alderman Mechi says: ^^ I seldom use any larger 
than one inch bore, except for large springs. I am prac- 
tically convinced they are as large as are required. We 
make some sad mistakes as to water : a rope of water one 
inch thick, spread eight inches wide, forms a broad-look* 
ina stream one eighth of an inch thick. It is perfectly 
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ludicrous to Bee immense six, nine, and twelve inch bore 
pipes put, in many cases, to carry an insignificant stream 
that would fold up into a one, two, or three inch coil. 
We must bear in mind that a two inch pipe will carry as 
much as four one inch ; a three inch is equal to nine one 
inch.'' 

Presuming that the alderman is correct for England, 
where there is an average rainfall of twenty-three inches, 
should we not have at least two inch pipe in Ohio, where 
the average rainfall is nearly forty-tsix inches, or double 
that of England ? One and a half inch pipe would be 
just the proportion, according to the rainfall ; but then 
we must remember that in England it is a perfect drizzle 
from January until December, while here we sometimes 
have forty cfays of drought, and then a rainfall of two 
inches per day ! 

Judge French obtained from Messrs. Shedd & Edson, 
of Boston^ the following valuable tables, showing the ca- 
pacity of water pipes, with the accompanying sugges- 
tions : 

DISCHARGE OF WATKR THROUGH DRAINS. 

*' The following tables of discharge are founded on the experi- 
ments made by Mr. 8meaton, and have been compared with those 
by Henry Law, and with the rules of VVeisbach and D^Aubuisson. 
The conditions under which such experiments are made, may be so 
esHentially different in ench case, that few experiments give results 
coincident with each other, or with the deductions of theory ; and 
in applying these tables to practice, it is quite likely that the dis- 
charge of a pipe of a certain area, at a certain inclination, may be 
quite unlike the discharge found to be due to those conditions by 
thiA table, and that difference may be owing partly to greater or less 
roughness on the inside of the pipe, unequal flow of water through 
the joints into the pipe, crookedness of the pipes, want of accuracy 
?n their being placed, so that the fall may not be uniform through- 
out, or the ends of the pipes may be shoved a little to one side, so 
that the continuity of the channel is pajrtially broken ; and, indeed, 
from various other causes, all of which may occur in any practical 
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case, unless great care is taken to avoid it, and some of which may 
occur in almost any case. 

'* We have endeavored to so construct the tables that, in the ordi- 
nary practice of draining, the discharge given may approximate to 
the truth fbr a well laid drain, subject even to considerable friction. 
The experiments of Mr. Smeaton, which, we hav« adopted as the 
basis of these tables, gave a less quantity discharged, under certain 
conditions, than given under similar conditions by other tables. 
This result is probably due to a greater amount of friction in the 
pipes used by Smeatoa The curves of friction resemble, very 
nearly, parabolic curres, but are not quite so sharp near the origin. 

" We propose, during the coming season, to institute some careful 
experiments, to ascertain the friction due to our own drain pipe. 
Water can get into the drain pipe very freely at the joints, aa may 
be seen by a simple calculation. It is impossible to place the ends 
so closely together, in laying, as to make a tight joint, on account 
of roughness in the clay, twisting in burning, etc.; and the opening 
thus made will usually average about one tenth of an inch on the 
whole circumference, which is, on the inside of a two inch pipe, six 
inches — ^making six tenths of a square inch opening for the entrance 
of water at each joint 

" In a lateral drain 200 feet long, the pipes being thirteen inches 
long, there will be 184 joints, each joint having an opening of six 
tenth square inch area; in 184 joints there is an aggregate area 
of 110 square inches; the area of the opening at the end of a two 
inch pipe is about three inches; 110 square inches inlet to three 
inches outlet ; thirty-seven times as much water can flow in as can 
flow out There is, then, no need for the water to go through the 
pores of the pipe ; and the fact is, we think, quite fortunate, for the 
passage of water through the pores would in no case be sufficient to 
benefit the land to much extent We tried an experiment, by stop- 
ping one end of an ordinary drain pipe and filling it with water. 
At the end of sixty-five hours, water still stood in the pipe three 
fourths of an inch deep. About half the water first put into the 
pipe had run out at the end of twenty-four hours. If the pipe was 
stopped at both ends, and plunged four feetdeep in water, it would 
undoubtedly fill in a short time; but such a test is an unfair one, 
for no drain could be doing service, over which water would collect 
to the depth of four feet'' 
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1J4 INCH DRAIN PIPE; 
Area: 1.76709 inches. 



Fall ia 


Velocity 


Disi^harge 


TaU in 


. Velocity 


Discharge 


1(K) feet. 


per BbcoiMl 


Id gallons 


100 fe«t. 


per secoud 


ia gallons 


ft. ia. 


in feet. 


in 24 houid. 


ft. iu. 


in leet. 


in 24 hour:i. 


,3 


.71 


5630.87 


5.3 


: 3.75 


29704.51 


.6 


1.04 


8248.03 


5.6 


' 3.84 


30464.28 


.9 


1.29 


10230.73 


5.9 


3.93 


31168.06 


1. 


1.52 


12054.81 


6. 


, 4. 


31723.21 


1.3 


1.74 


13799.59 


6.3 


4.10 


32516.36 


1.6 


1.91 


15147.83 


6.6 


4.18 


33150.76 


1.9 


2.10 


16654.68 


6.9 


. 4.25 


33705.91 


2. 


2.26 


17923.61 


7. 


• 4.33 . 


34340.38 


2.3 


2.41 


19113.23 


7.3 


4.41 


34974.85 


2.6 


2.56 


20302.86 


7.6 


4.49 


35609.30 


2.9 


2.69 


21333.86 


7,9 


4.58 


36154.45 X 


3. 


2.83 


22444.17 


8. 


4.65 


36878.23 < 


3.3 


2.94 


23150,71 


8.3 


4.71 


37354.08 


3.6 


3.06 


24268.25 


8,6 


4.79 


37988.55 


8.9 


3.16 


25061.34 


8.9 


4.85 


38464.40 


4. 


3.28 


26013.03 


9, 


4.91 


38940.25 


4.3 


3.38 


26806.11 


9,3 


4.98 


39495.39 


4.6 


3.46 


27440.58 


9,6 


5.04 


39971.24 


4.9 


3.56 


282.^3.66 


9.9^ 


6,10 


40447.10 


6, 


3.65 


28947.43 


10. 


6.16 


40922.93 



2 INCH DRAIN PIPE. 



Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


100 feet. 


per Hecond 


iu gallons 


lOOfbet. 


per second 


ill gaU(»iii« 


ft. in. 


in fiH)t. 


in 24 houra. 


ft. in. 


in feet. 


iu 24 hotirn. 


.3 


.79 


10575.4 


5.3 


4.11 


55018.9 


.6 


1.16 


15628.4 


5.6 


4.22 


56491.5 


.9 


1.50 


20079.9 


6.9 


4.31 


67696.3 


1. 


1.71 


22891.1 


6. 


4.40 


58901.1 


1.3 


1.94 


25970. 


6.3 


4.49 


60105.9 


1.6 


2.16 


28915.1 


6.6 


4.58 


61309.r 


1.9 


2.35 ^ 


31458.6 


6.9 


4.66 


62381.6 


S. 


2.53 


33863.1 


7. 


4.74 


63452.5 


2.3 


2.69 


36009.9 


7.3 


4.83 


64667.3 


2.6 


2.83 


37884. 


7.6 


4.91 


65728.3 


2.9 


2,97 


. 39768.2 


7.9 


4.99 


66799.2 


S. 


3.11 


41632.4 


8. 


5.07 


67870.1 


8.3 


3.24 


43372.6 


8.3 


6.15 


68941. 


8.6 


3..36 


44979. 


8.6 


6.23 


70011.9 


8.9 


3.48 


46585.4 


8.9 


6.31 


71082.8 


4. 


3.59 


48067.9 


9. 


6.38 


72019.9 


4.3 


8.70 


49530.6 


9.3 


6.46 


V 73090.9 


4.6 


3.80 


60869.1 


9.6 


6.63 


74027.9 


4.9 


3.91 


62341.6 


9.9 


6.60 


74966. 


5. 


4.02 


63814.1 


. 10. 


6.67 


75902. 
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S INCH DRAIN PIPE. 



Fall In 


Velocity 


DiBchiirge 


Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


lUO feet. 


per second 


in gallons 


100 feet. 


per second 


in gulluus 


ft. in. 


in feet. 


in 24 hours. 


ft. in. 


in feet. 


in 24 hoan. 


.3 


.90 


24687.2 


5.3 


4.57 


125356.2 


.e 


1.33 


36482.2 


5.6 


4.68 


128373.5 


.9 


1.66 


45534.2 


5.9 


4.78 


131116.6 


1. 


1.94 


53214.7 


6. 


4.89 


134133.9 


1.3 


2.19 


60072.2 


6.3 


4.98 


136602.6 


1.6 


2.43 


66655.5 


6.6 


5.08 


139345.6 


1.9 


2.63 


72141.5 


6.9 


5.18 


142088.7 


2. 


2.83 


77627.6 


7. 


5.27 


144557.4 


2.3 


3. 


82290.7 


7.3 


5.37 


147306.4 


2.6 


3.16 


86679.6 


7.6 


5.46 


150069.1 


2.9 


3.31 


90794.1 


7.9 


5.55 


152237.8 


3. 


3.47 


95182.9 


8. 


5.64 


154706.6 


3.3 


3.60 


98748.9 


8.3 


5.73 


157175.3 


3.6 


3.74 


102589.1 


8.6 


5.82 


159644.0 


3.9 


3.87 


106155. 


8.9 


5.91 


162112.7 


4. 


3.99 


109446.7 


9. 


5.99 


164313.2 


4.3 


4.11 


112738.3 


9.3 


6.07 


166501.6 


4.6 


4.23 


116029.9 


9.6 


6.16 


168970.3 


4.9 


4.34 


119047.3 


9.9 


6.24 


171164.7 


5. 


4.46 


122338.9 


10. 


6.32 


173359.1 



4 INCH DRAIN PIPE. 



Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


100 «Bet. 


per second 


in galloiid 


100 feet. 


per second 


in gallons 


ft. in. 


in feet. 


in 24 hours. 


ft. in. 


in feet. 


in 24 hoiti-s. 


.3 


1.08 


43697,0 


5.3 


4.86 


196639.4 


.6 


1.50 


60691.2 


5.6 


4.97 


201090.1 


.9 


1.83 


74043.2 


5.9 


5.09 


205945.3 


1. 


2.13 


86181.4 


6. 


6.20 


210396. 


1.3 


2.38 


96296.6 


6.3 


5.30 


214442. 1 


1.6 


2.61 


105602.6 


6.6 


5.41 


218892.8 


1.9 


2.81 


113694.8 


6.9 


5.51 


222938.8 


2. 


3. 


121382.3 


7, 


5.61 


226984.9 


2.3 


3.19 


129089.9 


7.3 


5.71 


231031. 


2.6 


3.36 


135948.2 


7.6 


5.81 


235077.1 


2.9 


3.53 


142826.5 


7.9 


5.91 


239123.2 


3. 


3.68 


148895.7 


8. 


6.01 


243169.2 


3.3 


3.82 


154560.2 


8.3 


6.10 


246810.7 


3.6 


3.96 


160224.7 


8.6 


6J9 


250452.2 


3.9 


4.10 


165889.2 


8.9 


6.28 


253193.7 


4. 


4.24 


171553.7 


9. 


6.37 


257735.2 


4.3 


4.87 


176813.6 


9.3 


6.45 


260971.9 


4.6 


4.50 


182073.5 


9.6 


6.54 


264603.1 


4.9 


4.62 


186928.3 


9.9 


6.63 


268254.9 


5. 


4.75 


192188.7 


10. 


6.71 


271491.8 
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6 INCH DRAIN PIPE. 



Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


lOUfeet. 


per second 


in gallons 
in 24 honrs. 


100 feet. 


per second 


in gallons 
in 24 hours. * 


ft. in. 


in feet. 


ft. in. 


in feet. 


.3 


1.13 


95841.:t 


5.3 


5.02 


442401.3 


.6 


1.57 


138362. V 


6.6 


6.14 


452976.6 


.9 


1.90 


167442.0 


5.9 


6.26 


462670.6 


1. 


2.20 


193881. 


6. 


6.37 


473246. 


1.3 


2.46 


215912.9 


6.3 


6.49 


483820.4 


1.6 


2.70 


237944.9 


6.6 


6.60 


493514.6 


1.9 


2.90 


255569.5 


6.9 


6.70 


502327.4 


2. 


3.10 


273195.9 


7. 


5.80 


611140.2 


2.3 


3.29 


289940.1 


7.3 


6.90 


520052. 


2.6 


3.46. 


304921.9 


7.6 


6. 


528766.5 


2.9 


3.64 


320784.9 


7.9 


6.10 


637578.7 


8. 


3.80 


334885.4 


8. 


6.20 


646391.5 


3.,T 


3.96 


348974.8 


8.3 


6.30 


655204.5 


3.6 


4.11 


362204.9 


8.6 


6.40 


564017. 


3.9 


4.26 


375424.1 


8.9 


6.49 


■ 671948. 


4. 


4.40 


387762.1 


9. 


6.58 


579880. 


4.3 


4.52 


398337.6 


9.3 


6.66 


586930.2 


4.6 


4.66 


410675.3 


9.6 


6.75 


694861.4 


4.9 


4.78 


421250.6 


9.9 


6.84 


602793.2 


6. 


4.90 


430825.0 


10. 


6.93 


610723.8 



8 INCH DRAIN PIPE. 
Area : 50.2640 inches. 



Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


Fall in 


Velocity 


Discharge 


lUOfeet. 


per second 


in gallons 
in 24 houi-s. 


100 feet. 


per second 


iu gallons 
In 24 hours. 


ft.4h. 


in feet. 


ft. in. 


iu feet. 


.3 


1.23 


277487.7 


6.3 


6.35 


1206959.3 


.6 


1.66 


372239.7 


6.6 


6.47 


1 22(4031. 3 


.9 


2.01 


453455.7 


6.9 


6.59 


1261103.3 


1. 


2.33 


625647.7 


6. 


6.71 


1288175.3 


1.3 


2.60 


686569.7 


6.3 


6.83 


1^15247.3 


1.6 


. 2.85 


. 642959.6 


6.6 


6.95 


1343838.9 


1.9 


3.08 


694847.6 


6.9 


6.07 


4369391.3 


2. 


3.30 


744479.7 


7. 


6.17 


1391 951.2 


2.3 


3.50 


789699.6 


7.3 


6.27 


1414531.1 


2.6 


3.70 


844719.7 


7.6 


6.39 


1441583.2 


2.9 


3.89 


877683.6 


7.9 


6.50 


' 1466399.3 


8. 


4.06 


913679.6 


8. 


6.60 


1488959.2 


8.3 


4.21 


949775.6 


8.3 


6.70 


1611539.1 


3.6 


4.37 


971668.7 


8.6 


6.80 


1534099.0 


3.9 


4.63 


920447.4 


8.9 


6.90 


1556658.9 


4. 


4.67 


1056651.4 . 


9. 


7. 


1679199.3 


4.3 


4.81 


1086135.4 


9.3 


7.10 


1601759.2 


4.6 


4.96 


• 1116718.7 


9.6 


7.20 


1624319.1 


4.9 


6.08 


1146047.4 


9.9 


7.29 


1644622.1 


6. 


6.22 


1177631.3 


10. 


7.38 


1664927.1 



GHAPTER III, 



DEPTH OP na^iNS. 

Thb proper d^pth of dr«in»> depend!* on variousi condi- 
tions, but especially on the amount of outfall, and^ tiie 
nature of the soiL In some fields, it may be. possible to 
obtain ready outftdl for drains thirty inches in depth, 
where great expense would be incurred, if the draiiis were 
laid at depths of three or four feet ;; ija such; a case, it is 
better to use comparatively shallow, drains and compen- 
sate by placing them at shorter distances. 'On the other 
hand^. there are situations where the outfall is sufiKctent, 
and where a soil of porous materials lies on clay at' a 
depth of four feet; it is then better, and in the end 
cheaper, to put the drain down upon the clay, and at pro- 
portionately greater distances apart. The cost will also 
be considered, in settling questions of depth and distance ; 
deep drains are disproportionately expensive for the •ost 
of taking out the lower foot of a four feel; drain, and. is 
almost equal to that of removing this upper three feet; 
while slifliiow drains, which require to be nearer together, 
involve a greater outlay for tiles. There has been.anim-, 
mense amount of controversy between the advocates of 
shallow drains, and the advocates of the deep, the one 
part prefemng a depth of two feet i»x inches, the other a 
depth of four feet. Practical and experienced men hare 
come to regard these two opiqious, ad indicating the pos- 
sible range of useful drainage,, either* of whieh may^ be 
adopted under special circumstances, whili^ in. almost all 
cases the most useful: and ' economical deptih lies between 
thesQ extremes, or about three feet. 

(284) 



DBF^fi OF DBiim^. ^ig 

' The depth oi the dmin 'being one oftfae most iufpoiftftnt 
icondiderations, we witl give at some length the opinions 
of those who hiave had ample experience, addeid to very 
extensive obaepvatima. Xhe firatauthority we sh^ jrefer 
4o, is Mr. ^Gisbonie : 

" Many ezfKFrinenls have^hcma ^t, in jretoirtiveiKiils, the temper- 
atare at 2 or 3 f«et belowihe «i»fiuie of ibe?wat«r'table is, at iio:pe* 
riod of the year, higher than ^tom 46^ to 4B^,<i €. in agricuhiinil 
Britain. This ^mperature Is liitib affected by sammor heats, finr 
the following short reasons, ^aier, in « qniesoent^tate is oaeef 
the worse eondudtors of heat with whleh we «re aequainted. 'Water 
wanned at the surlaee transmiibs littb or • no heat downward, ^e 
small portion warmed eapands, beeomes lighter than 'that below, 
eonseqnently retaiits its position on the surfoee, and carries ^nolieat 
downward. ^ To ascertain the mean heat *. of the air at ;the -sat faee 
of the earth over any extended apace, and ibr a period of «ight 4Hr 
nine months, is no simpb operation. More elements enter into such 
a ealcidation than we lutve space or ability to enumerate; bat we 
know certainly that, forseren months in' the year, air, at the surfaee 
of the groQ^, is seldom lowerithan 48?,'nevermiioh lower, and only 
for short periods; whereas, at four tfeet from ithe aurfiEkce, in lh« 
shade, from 70^ to 80<^ is not an tunusual temperature, and in a soath- 
ern exposure, in hot sunshine, dodi>le thatitemperature Is not unfxv* 
quently obtained on the surface, ^ow let us consider the effect of 
drains placed from 2 to 3 feet below the water table, and acting dur- 
ing the seven months of which we have spOken. They draw oat 
water of the. temperature of 48^. Bvery particle of water whioh they 
withdraw at this temperature is replaced by an equal bulk of air at 
a hij^her, and frequently at a much higher temperature. The warmth 
of the air is carried down intone • earth. The temperature of the soil, 
to the depth to which the wateris removed, is in a course of constant 
assimilation to the temperature of the air at the surface. From this 



1 When water, if beatadifram belpwy tike-portion liret silbj^ttted to the heat 
riMB to the surfttoe, and every portion ie Mteoeasively enljjeoted to the heat 
and riaes, and each, having lost some of its heat at the surliaoe, i< in turn 
displaced. Constant motion is kept np, and a constant approximation is 
an eqnal temperature in the whole bod-y. The application of soperioiitil 
heat has no. tendency 4o disturb the qniasotAoe'.of water. 
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it follows necessarily, that (luring that period of the year when the 
temperature of air at the surface of the earth is generally below 48*^, 
retentive soils which have been drained are colder than thone which 
have not Perhaps this is no disadvantage. In still more artificial 
cultivation than the usual run of agriculture, gardeners are not in- 
sensible to the advantage of a total suspension of vegetation for a 
short period. In Britain, we suffer, not from an excess of cold in 
winter, but from a deficiency of warmth in summer. Grapes and 
maize, to which our somber skies deny maturity, come to full perfec- 
tion in many regions whose winters are longer and more severe than 
ours. However, we state the facts, without asking to put a large 
amount therefrom to the credit of our drainage. 

" Mr. Parkes gives temperatures on a Lancashire flat moss, but 
they only commence at 7 inches below the surface, and do not ex- 
tend to midsummer. At that period of the year the temperature at 
7 inches never exceeded 66°, and was generally from 10® to 15° below 
the temperature of air in the shade, at 4 feet above the earth. At 
the depth of 13 inches the soil was generally from 5° to 8© cooler 
than at 7 inches. Mr. Parkes' experiments were made simultane- 
ously on a drained and on an undrained portion of the moss ; and 
the result was, that, on a mean of 35 observations, the drained soil 
at 7 inches in depth was 10^ warmer than the undrained at the same 
depth. The undrained soil never exceeded 47^, whereas after a 
thunder-storm the drained reached 66^ at 7 inches, and 48^ at 31 
inches. Such were the effects at an early period of the year on a 
black bog. They suggest some idea of what they are, when in July 
or August thunder-rain at 60° or 70^ falls on a surface heated to \Z(Py 
and carries down with it into the greedy fissures of the earth its 
augmented temperature. These advantages porous soils possess by 
nature, and retentive soils only acquire them by drainage.* 

1 The only temperatare of tbanderrain given in Mr. Parkes' Tables is 78. 
This, we itnaginey must be an extreme heat. We bave heard^ witb much 
satisfaction, that Mr* Parkes is, by means of his numerous staff stationed 
at the works which he is carrying on in many parts of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and (we believe) France, conducting a series of experiments on 
the temperatures of water of drainage, which tend to show an increase 
in some proportion to the length of time for which the drainage has been 
executed. We know no experiments connected with agriculture to the re- 
sult of which we look with more hopeful expectation. Any agriculturist may, 
by means of a delicate thermometer, conduct and record such observations 
on his own farm. Probably the water of drainage from firm land may bo 
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" In all soils the existence of the water table nearer than 4 feet 
from the sarface of the land is prejudicial to vegetation. Here open 
upon us the yelpings of the whole shallow pack. Four feet I The 
same depth for all soils ! Here's quackery I We think Mr. Parkes 
must have stood in very unnecessary awe of this pack, when he 
penned the following half-apologetic sentence, which is quite at va- 
riance with the wise decision with which, in other passages of his 
works, he insists on depths of four feet and upward in all soils : 
* In respect of the depth at which drains may, with a certainty of 
action, be placed in a soil, 1 pretend to assign no rule ; for there 
can not, in my opinion, be a more crude or mistaken idea than that 
one rule of depth is applicable with equal efficiency to soils of all 
kinds. '^ Those words— equal efficiency — are a sort of saving clause ; 
for we do not believe that when Mr. Parkes wrote them, he enter- 
tained * the crude or mistaken idea' of ever putting in an agricultu- 
ral drain less than 4 feet deep, if he could help it We will supply 
the deficiency in Mr. Parkes' explanation, and will show that the 
idea of a minimum depth of four feet is neither crude nor mistaken. 
And as to * quackery* — which occurs pcLssim in the writings and 
speeches of the shallow drainers — ^there is no quackery in assigning 
a minimum. Every drainer does it, and must do it The shallow- 
est man must put his drains out of the way of the plow and of the 
feet of cattle. That is his minimum. The man who means to sub- 
soil must be out of the way of his agricultural implement These 
two minima are fixed on mechanical grounds. We will fix a mini- 
mum founded on ascertained facts and on the principles of vegetation. 

"Every gentleman who, at his matutinal or ante-prandial 
toilet, will take his well-dried sponge, and dip the tip of it into 
water, will find that the sponge will become wet' above the 
point of contact between the sponge and the water, and this 
wetness will ascend up the sponge, in a diminishing ratio, to 
the point where the forces of attraction and of gravity are equal. 
This illustration is for gentlemen of the Clubs, of London draw- 
ing-rooms, of the Inns of Court, and for others of similar habits. 
For gentlemen who are floriculturists, we have an illustratinii 

expected to be higher in teniperatare than that from the quoted bog in aaiu- 
iiier, and lower in winter. 

1 Smith of Deanston may perhaps be open to some observation, fur we 
believe that he did unadvisedly recommend, in thoroagh draining, an eqaai 
depth and oqaal distance for parallel drains in all soils. 
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much more apposite to the point which we are discussing. Take a 
flower;^pot a foot deep, filled with dry soil. Place it in a saucer con* 
taining three inches of water. The first effect will be, that the water 
will rise through the hole in the bottom of the pot till the water 
which fills the interstices between the soil is on a level with the 
water in the sancer. This effect is by gravity. The upper surface 
of this water is our water, table. From it water will ascend by at- 
traction through the who!e body of soil till moisture is apparent at 
the surface. Put in your soil at 60^, a reasonable summer heat for 
nine inches in depth, your water at 47^, the seven inches' tempera- 
ture of Mr. Parkes' undrained bog; the attracted water will ascend 
at 47<^, and will diligently occupy itself in attempting to reduce the 
60^ soil to its own temperature. Moreover, no sooner will the soil 
hold water of attraction, than evaporation will begin to carry it off, 
and wiU produce the cold consequent thereon. This evaporated 
water will be replaced by water of attraction at 47^, and this doable 
cooling process will go on till all the .water in the water table is ex- 
hausted. Supply water to the si^ucer as fast as it disappears, and 
then the process will be perpetual. The system of saucer-watering 
is reprobated by every intelligent gardener; it is found by experi- 
ence to chill vegetation ; besidefs which, scarcely any cultivated 
plant can dip its roots into stagnant water with impunity. Exactly 
the process which we have described in the flower-pot is constantly 
in operation on undrained retentive soil: the water table may not 
be within nine inches of the surface, but in very many instances it 
i8 .within a foot or eighteen inches, at which level the cold surplus 
oozes into some ditch or other superficial outlet At 18 inches, at- 
traction will, on the average of soils, act with considerable power. 
Uere, then, you have two obnoxious principles at work, both pro- 
ducing cold, and the one administering to the other. The obvious 
remedy is, to destroy their united action ; to break through their line 
cif communication. Remove your water of attraction to such a depth 
tliat evaporation can not act upon it, or but feebly. What is that 
depth? In ascertaining this point we are not altogether without 
dt:ta. No doubt depth diminishes the power of evaporation rapidly. 
Still, as water taken from a 30 inch drain is almost invariably two or 
three degrees colder than water taken from 4 feet, and as this latter 
in generally one or two degrees colder than water from a contiguous 
M cll several feet below, we can hardly avoid drawing the conclusion 
that the cold of evaporation has considerable influence at 30 inches, 
1. much diminished.ipfluence at 4 feet and little or none below that 
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■depth. If the water table is removed to the depth of 4 feet, when 
we have allowed 18 inches of attraction, we shall stiU have 30 inches 
of defense, against evaporation ; «nd we are inclined to believe that 
anj prejudicial combined action of attraction and evaporation is 
thereby well guarded against The facts stated. seem to prove that 
less will .not suffice. 

** A larmer manures a field of four or five inches of free soil re* 
, posing on a retentive clay, and sows it with wheat It comes i|Pt 
and between the kernel and the manure it looks well for a time, but 
anon it sickens. An Irish child looks well for ^yb or six years, but 
after, that time potatoe feeding, and filth, and hardship, begin to telL 
You ask what is amiss with the wheat, and you are told that when 
its soots reach the day they are poisoned. This field is then tho- 
.rough drained, deep,. at least fosr feet It receives again from the 
cultivator the {urevious treatment; the wheat oomies up wdl, main- 
tains a healthy aspect, and gives a good return. What has become 
of the poison ? We have been told that rain water filtered through 
the soil has taken it into solution or suspension, and has carried it 
off through the drains, and men who assume. to be of au^orify put 
forward this as one of the advantages of drainiug. If we believed 
it we conld not advocate draining. We really should not have the 
-lace to tell our readers that water, passing throuj^ soils containii^ 
elements prejudicial to vegetation, would carry them off, but would 
leave those which are beneficial behind. ^ We can not make our 
water so discriminating ; the general merit of water of deep drain- 
age is, that it contains very little. Its perfection would be, that it 
shoald contain nothing We understand that experiments are in 
progress which have ascertained that water, charged with matters 
which are known to stimulate vegetation, when filtered through f'>ur 
feet of retentive soil^ comes out pure. ' But to retnm to our wheat 
In the first case, it shrinks before the cold of evaporation, 4tnd the cold 
of water of attraction, and it sickens because its feet are never dry; 
it suffers the usudl maladies of cold and wet In the second case, 
the excess of cold^by evaporation is withdrawn ; the cold water of 
attraction is removed out of its way; the warm air from the surface, 

' W6 de not deny tluti some sabsoila oontain matter prejadioUl to voge- 
tatioD, hut gonerally they are not worse than a caput mortmtm! Mldom quite 
•o bad. 

' Slnoe thia Ettay wab first printed, a portion of these experiments has 
been commnnioated to the pnblie by Professor Way. 

26 
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rushing in to supply the place of the water which the drains re- 
move, and the warm summer rains, hearing down with them the 
temperature which they have acquired from the upper soil, carry a 
genial heat to its lowest roots. Health, vigorous growth, and early 
maturity are the natural consequences. 

" Water can only get into drains by gravity, which only acts by 
descent — technically, by fall; the fall must be proportioned to the 
friction which the water encounters on its passage. Suppose drains 
four feet deep to be placed twelve yards apart on level land, it is 
plain that water at that depth, lying at the intermediate point 
between the two drains, will not get into either of them. A fall of 
some inches will be required to enable it to overcome the friction of 
six yards of retentive soil. In order, therefore, to lower the water 
table to four feet at all points, the drains must be some inches deeper 
than four feet If the land lies on a slope (say four inches to the 
yard), drains of four feet, if driven on the line of steepest descent, 
will effect the object; l)ecause, though water at four feet, lyin*: at 
the intermediate point between two drains, in a line at right angles 
to them, can not for want of fall get into either of them by travel- 
ing six yards, it will find a full of four inches at less than seven, and 
of eight inches at less than eight, yards. If we must speak quite 
correctly, this intermediate water will never get into the drain till 
there is a fresh supply ; it will descend perpendicularly, pushing out 
that which lies below it, and will be itself displaced by a fresh ar- 
rival from the heavens. In order that the whole soil, if homo;rene- 
ous, or nearly so, may be drained evenly, it is manifest that the 
drains must be parallel. Extra friction in the soil must be met 
either by making the drains deeper, or by placing them nearer. On 
this point, which is one of practice ratlier than of principle, each 
case must be left to the sagacity of the operator. We doubt whether 
in any natural soil the friction is so great as to resist a fall of one 
inch in a yard. If we are right in this point, we should always at- 
tain the object of lowering the water table to four feet by 4-feet 
Ginch drains, parallel, nnd twelve yards apart We have already 
stated one advantage which results on a slope from driving the par- 
allel drains in the line of steepest descent: to-wit, that when tltey 
are so driven, all water which lies sit the same depth from the sur- 
face at the bottoms of the drains, can find a fall into one or the 
other by traveling a little more than half the distance between 
them; whereas, if the drains are driven across the slope, half the 
water so situated as to depth can only find a fall into the lower 
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drain, and in order to reach it must travel distances varying from 
one half to the full interval between the two. 

*' We shall dismiss, with a very few words, two classes of writers 
on tlie subject of draining : 1. Those who limit the advantages of 
a drain to the water which is passed into it from its own surface, 
and who, therefore, enjoin that it should be filled with porous mate- 
rial, and that it should be shallow. 2. Those who will not drain 4 
or 5 feet deep because it makes the ground too dry for the roots of 
plants^ This idea must have come from some garret, having been 
conceived by an ingenious recluse brooding over his ignorance, and 
reasoning as follows : What makes vegetation burn up ? The absence 
of water from its roots. What takes away the water ? Deep drains. 
Ergo, deep drains are the cause of burning. We will supply a for- 
mula: Why does vegetation burn? Because its roots are very super- 
ficial. Why superficial? Because they won't face the cold of stag- 
nant water. What removes the cold and the water? Deep drains. 
And the facts exactly coincide witli our logic. Deep drained lands 
never do burn. Nothing burns sooner than a few inches of soil on 
a very retentive clay. No land is less subject to burn than the same 
soil when, by 4 or 5 feet draining, a range of 3 or 4 feet has been 
given to the previously superficial roots. 

^* Having dismissed these two small matters, we must treat more 
respectfully a lingering skepticism as to the efficacy of deep drains 
in very retentive soils; and instead of wondering at this skepticism, 
we wonder rather that deep thorough draining has so rapidly made 
converts. Representations are made of soils which co- slst of some 
inches of a moderately porous material reposing on a subsoil which 
is said to be impervious ; and we are told that it is of no use to 
make the drain deeper into the impervious matter than will suffice 
for laying the conduit. If the subsoil is impervious, as glass or even 
as cast iron or caoutchouc are impervious, we at once admit the 
soundness of the argument. We only want to ask one question : Is 
your subs<iil moister after the rains of midwinter than it is after 
the drought of midsummer? If it is, it will drain. Mr. Mechi asks, 
shrewdly enough : * If your soil is impervious, how did you get it 
wet?' This imperviousness is always predicated of strong clays — 
plastic clays they are sometimes balled. We really thought that no 
one was so ignorant as not to be aware that clay lands always shrink 
and crack with drought, and the stiffer the clay the greater the 
shrinking, as brickmakers well know. In the great drought thirty- 
Mix years ago, we saw, in a very retentive soil in the Vale of Bel- 
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vdir, cracks which it was not very pleascint to ride among. Thie 
very summer, on land which, with reference to this very subjeot, the 
owner stated to he iniperyious, we put a walking-stit^ Uiree feet into 
a sun cra<^ without finding a bottomland the whole surface was 
what Mr. !Parkes not im^pprQpniately calk a net^work of cracks. 
When heayy rain comes npgn the soil in this state, of course, the 
cracks fill, the clay imbibes the water, expands, and the cracks are 
abolished. But if there are 4 or 5 feet parallel drains in the land, 
the water passes at once into th^mt and is carried off. In fact, when 
heavy rain falls upon clay lands in this cracked state, it passes off 
too quickly, without . adequate filtrfitioa Into the fissures of the 
undrained soil, the roots only penetrate to be perished by the cold 
and wet of the succeeding winter; but in the drained soil the roots 
follow the threads of vegetable mold which have been washed jnto 
the cracks, and get an abiding tenure. Barth worms follow either 
the roots or the mold. Permanent schisms are established in the 
clay, and its whole character is changed. An old farmer in a mid- 
land county began with 20 inch drains across the hill, and, without 
ever reading a .word, or, we believe, conversing with any one on the 
subject, poked his way, stepJ^y st^p, to 4 or 5 feet drains in the line 
of steepest descent Showing us his drains this spring, he said: 
*They do better year by year; the water ^^etd a habit of coming to 
them.' A. very correct statement of the &ct, thooigh not a very phi- 
losophical explanation. Year by year the average dryness of the 
soil increases, the cracka are further extended, and seldom er oblite- 
rated. A man may dnun retentive soils deep and well, but he will 
be disappointed if he expects what is unreasonable. No intelligent 
and honest operator will say more than that money judiciously ex- 
pended in draining them will pay good, and generally very good, in- 
terest If you eat off turnips with sheep, if you plow the land, or 
cart on it, or in any way puddle it when it is wet, of course the 
water will lie on ^he surface, and will not go to your drains. A 4 feet 
drain may go very near a pit or a watercourse without attracting 
water from either, because watercourses almost invariably puddle 
their beds, and the same effect is produced in pits by the treading 
of cattle, and even by the motion of the water produced by wind. 
A very thin film of puddle always wet qn one side is impervious, 
because it can not crack. 

" No system of draining can relieve soils of water of attraction. 
That can only be exhausted by evaporation. Ketentive soils hold it 
in excess; its reduction by evaporation produces cold; and, there- 
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fdre, retentive soils ttcrrer* can be so warm as poron& Expect 
reasonable tbinga only of your drained retentive soils, and you i^U 
not be disappointed; Shallow drainers start with the idea of a drop 
of water falling on the top of the soil, and working its solitary way 
through narrow and^ tortuous passages to a drain ; and they say that 
it would be lost in the labyrinth, which we think very likely. They 
have no id^athat' the waller operated upon by the drain is thai which 
lies, at tbo level of its own 'bottom, which reins off, and is replaced; by.' 
that which was immediately above it And on account of this ope- 
ration, which we have before explained, it is necessary in retentive 
soils, in which fHction is greater than in porous, to have the drains 
deeper, in order to Ibwer the water table to tiie same extent' Ar 
column of six inches may suffice to push vriiter from the intermedin 
ate point between two drains in a porous soil, and it may requir&a 
12-inch column in a retentivo. In that' case the dirain in the retetf- 
tive soil must be six inches deeper than in the porous.- Ignorance 
says: Drain shallower because the soil' is retentive; EiEpertence 
and reason sayi Drain deeper; We may here notice, that in clay 
lands the portion within one to two f^et*- of the surface id almost 
always more retentive than that which lies belOw; siinply, we appre- 
hend; because its particles have been comminuted and packed close 
by the altemate influences of wet and dry, heat and cold. When 
dried below by drains, and above by evaporation, it is certain to 
crack and become 'permeable; and this operation may, if necessary, 
be assisted by sobsoiling or other artificial means. 

'* Smith, of Deanston, first called prominent attention to the ferti^ 
izing effeets of rain filtered through land, and to evils produced by 
allowing it to flow off the surface. Any one will see how much 
more effectually this benefit will be attained, and this evil avoided^ 
by a 4-feet than by a 2-feet drainage. The latter can only prepare 
two feet of soil for the reception and retention of rain, which two 
feet, being saturated; will reject more, and the surplus must run off 
the surface, carrying whatever it can find with it A 4-feet drainage 
will be constantly tending to have four feet of soil ready for the re- 
ci^ption of rain, and it will take much more rain to saturate four feet 
tlian two. Moreover, as a gimlet hole bored four feet from the sur^ 
fnce of a barrel' filled inth water will disohsrge much more in a 
given time than a similar hole bored at the depth of two feet, so will 
a 4-feet drain discharge in a given time much more water than n 
drain of two feet One is acted on by a 4^feet, and the otBer by a 
2-feet pressure." 
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The controversj between deep drains and shallow drains 
induced a great many experiments to be made. Among 
these experimenters was Lord Wharncliffe, who adopted 
a kind of compromise system, combining four feet and 
two feet drains. 

Lord Wharncliffe states his principles as follows, and 
calls his method the combined system of deep and shallow 
drainage : 

** In order to secare the fall effect of thoroagh drainage in clays, 
it is necessary that there should be not only well-laid conduits foi 
the water which reaches them, but also subsidiary passages opened 
through the substance of the close subsoil, by means of atmoepherie 
heat, and the contraction which ensues from it The cracks and 
fissures which result from this action, are reckoned upon as a cer 
tain and essential part of the process. 

"To give efficiency, therefore, to a system of deep drains beneath 
n stiff' clay, these natural channels are required. To produce them, 
there must be a continued action of heat and evaporation. If we 
draw off effectually and constantly the bottom water from beneath 
the clay and from its substance, as far as it admits of percolation, 
and by some other means provide a vent for the upper water, which 
needs no more than this facility to run freely, there seems good 
reason to suppose that the object may be completely attained, and 
that we shall remove the moisture from both portions as effectually 
as its quantity and the substance will permit Acting upon this 
view, then, ader due consideration, I determined to combine with 
the fundamental four feet drains a system of auxiliary ones of much 
less depth, which should do their work above, and contribute their • 
share to the wholesome discharge, while the under-current from 
their more subterranean neighbors should be steadily performing 
their more difficult duty. 

'* r accomplished thin, by placin^r my four feet drains at a distance 
of from eighteen to twenty yards apart, and then leading others into 
them, sunk only to about two feet beneath the surface (which ap- 
peared, upon consideration, to be sufficiently below any conceivable 
depth of cultivation), and laying these at a distance from each other 
of eight yards. These latter are laid at an acute angle with the 
main drains, and at their mouths are either gradually sloped down- 
ward to the lower level, or have a few loose stones placed in the 
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same intervals between the two, sufficient to injure tlie perprndicu- 
lar descent of the upper stream through that space, which can never 
exceed, or, indeed, strictly equal, the two additional two feet" 

Speaking of the WharnclifFe system, Gisborne remarks : 

*' Were I to adopt his lordship's system, J must abandon, Ist, the 
j principle of depth; and 2d., the principle of direction; and ifl 

abandoned those two principles, I had much better put this treatise 
^ into the fire than send it to Mr. Murray for publication." 

Alderman Mechi, speaking of deep drainage, says : 

" Ask nineteen farmers out of twenty, who hold strong clay land, 
and they will tell you it is of no use placing deep four foot drains 
in such soils — the water can not get in; a horse's foot-hole (without 
an opening under it) will hold water like a basin ; and so on. Well, 
five minutes after, you tell the same farmers you propose digging a 
cellar, well bricked, six or eight feet deep; what is their remark? 
* Oh ! it 's of no use your making an underground cellar in our soil, 
you can^t keep the water out !* Was there ever such an illustration 
of prejudice as this ? What is a drain pipe but a small cellar full 
of air? Then, again, common sense tells us, you can't keep a light 
fluid under a heavy one. You might as well try to keep a cork 
under water, as to try and keep air under water. ' Oh I but then our 
soil isn't porous.' If not, how can it hold water so readily? 1 am 
led to these observations by the strong controversy 1 am having wifli 
some Essex folks, who protest that 1 am mad, or foolish, for placing 
1-inch pipes, at four feet depth, in strong clays. It is in vain I refer 
to the numerous proofs of my soundness, brought forward by Mr. 
Parkes, engineer to the Koyal Agricultural Society, and confirmed 
by Mr. Pusey. They still dispute it. It is in vain 1 tell them lean 
not keep the rainwater (tut of socketed pipes, twelve feet deep, that 
I convey a spring to my farm-yard. Let us try and convince this 

^ large class of doubters ; for it is of national importance. ' Four fe(*t 

\ of good porous clay would afibrd a far better meal to some strong 

j bean, or other tap roots, than the usual six inches; and a saving 

of $-i to $5 per acre, in drainage, is no trifle. 

" The shallow, or non-drainers, assume that tenacious subsoils arc 
impervious or non-absorbent This is entirely an erroneous assump- 
tion. If soils were impervious, how could they get wet? 

*^ 1 assert, and pledge my agricultural reputation for the fact, that 
there are no earths or rlays in this kin^om. be they ever so tena- 
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cions, that wiU not readily receive, filter, and transmit rain water to 
drains placed 5 or more feet deep. 

" A neighbor of mine draiiied 20 inches deep in stron];; clay ; the 
ground, cracked; widely ; the contraotion destroyed the tiles, and the 
rains washed the surface soil into the cracks and choked the drains. 
He has since abandoned shallow dfiLining. 

" When I first began diraining, I allowed myself to be orermled by^ 
my obstinate man, Pearson, who insisted that, for top water, 2 fee(- 
was a sufficient depth in a veiny soil I allowed him to try the ex. 
periraent on two small fields ; the result was, that nothing prospered ; 
and I am re-draining those fields at one half the cost, 5 and 6 feet 
deep, at intervals of 70 and 80 feet ' 

** 1 found iron-sand rocks, strong clay, silt, iron, etc., and an enor- 
mous quantity of water, all heldw the 2-feet drains. This accounted 
at once for the sudden check the crops always met with in May^ 
when they wanted to send their roots down, but could not, without 
going into stagnant water." 

Good results are always obtained from three feet drains,, 
and there can be no doubt that the r:esults would be more 
permanent with four feet drains. Where drains at three 
feet deep will accomplish all practical purposes for a pe- 
riod of twenty-five or thirty years, it will require very 
strong arguments indeed to induce the farmers to drain 
to the depth of four feet. 

In this country, every farmer, as a general thing, owns 
the l&nd he cultivates, and in a majority of instances has 
earned, with his own hands, every dollar that he paid for 
the farm and its improvements. lii an improvement so 
permanent as underdraining proposes to be, the farmer 
"counts the cost" very, closely and -vet j frequently^ be- 
fbre commencing it, and if he is fully satisfied that good 
results will attend his efibrts, when draining at a depth 
of three feet, at an expense equal to three fourths of the 
amount that draining four- feet would cost, scarcely any 
argument would induce him to drain at a depth of the 
lulditional foot. And the farmer is ftilly justified in this 
course, in the Middle and Wcstern'^tates. Landed estates 
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c!i;jn.re l.nuls very rapidly in this country. Suppose a 
f^iniii:*!- incurs a debt of $1000, for any improvement over 
(Hid above his immediate means. He can not mortgage 
. his " cr(»p8 in the ground," to secure this amount, be- 
cause drought, hail, insects, or other adversities beyond 
his control may destroy them; he can not mortgage his 
sheep, because dogs may kill them, nor his cattle, because 
there is a possibility that they may die of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, trembles, murrain, or a dozen other diseases ; so 
that no other resource is left than to mortgage the farm 
itself. Should the mortgage mature, and crops be short, 
or prices unremunerative, the creditor can foreclose and 
the farmer be sold by the sheriff, in one hundred days or 
less. This is no fancy sketch ; Ohio farmers have so fre- 
quently witnessed the fate of neighboring farmers, in this 
respect, that they have become exceedingly cautious so 
far as involving themselves in indebtedness is concerned. 
In England or Germany, where lands seldom pass out 
of the hands of the family, even if the proprietor is ab- 
solutely bankrupt, larger amounts can be hazarded in 
improvements, without incurring the risk of losing the 
farm. In those countries they may insist on draining 
at four feet as a minimum depth. For reasons already 
given, we believe the minimum will bo determined by 
each man for himself, without regard to system or theory, 
on the following basis, viz. : to lay the tile at such a depth 
that neither the plow nor subsoil plow will interfere with 
it, and that it will be beyond the range of frost. We 
think that these two points, namely, beyond the range of 
the frost, and out of reach of the subsoil plow, will deter- 
mine the depth of drains in more instances, in this coun- 
try, than all the illustrations that English or German 
draining engineers can adduce from experience in favor 
of very deep draining. 
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It is not an uncommon phenomenon to find the earth, in 
cultivated fields, consisting of loamy soils, frozen to the 
depth of 14 to IQ inches. In a cemetery we once saw a 
loamy clay frozen to the depth of 22 inches. Under- 
drained soils alw&ys freeze considerably deeper than un- 
drained ones. If then the soil in a field freezes to the 
depth of 16 inches, it is safe to infer that if the field 
is well underdrained, the frost will find its way down 
fully two feet. We would not advise any one to under- 
drain at a depth less than 30 inches, and wher« the fall, 
and pecuniary means will warrant, we would insist that 3. 
feet should be considered the minimum, in all soils requir- 
ing underdraining. 

The day is not fyr distant when subsoiling will be much 
more generally practiced. Improvements seldom termin- 
atQ with the initiatory step, and the man who is sufficiently 
convinced of the importance of underdraining, and puts 
it in practice on his f^rm, will not hesitate to use the sub- 
soil plow, and tile laid at a depth less than 30 inches, will 
not probably be beyond the reach of this plow. 

The difference in cost between a three and a four feet 
drain is considerably more than one would at. first sup-* 
pose. A good English ditcher, in ordinary clay soil, will 
make eight rods of three feet drain per day, but will not 
make more than five rods of four feet in the same time — 
in fact, he seldom will make over four. To sink a three 
feet drain one foot lower, will cost nearly as much for the 
last foot as for the preceding three — ^for reasons that 
every practical man will at once understand. Drains for 
tile are narrowed from the top to the bottom — they are 
generally 14 to 18 iiiches wide at the top, and four inches 
only, or just wide. enough to admit the tile, at the bottom. 
Now, although the last foot in a four feet drain contains 
no more earth to be removed than the last foot in a 
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three feet drain^ yet it is a foot hwerj and must conse- 
quently be thrown a foot higher up, without taking into 
account the pile of earth already excavated on which or 
over which this last foot must l^e thrown. 

When thorough dri^io^ge wa&fii^st iiitpoiduc«d.i|ito ^cotr 
Ia<id> it IB ami that 10,000 miles 06 djpatns we^e laid, at w 
depth of two feet, when it was discovered that-this depth 
was not sufficient. In England l^rge tracts were laid with 
til<p at 12 to 18 inphe^ d^pg. Of co^rse the (Experiment- 
e^A w-ere griitified with thi^ supaesa whifsb clowned theif 
ctforts-^thtor laodi wa» in a. tillable o^nditiea early in the 
seasons, and the surplus waters removed^ But now the 
opposite extremo is advocated, and Alderman Mechi has 
gone so far as to make some drains 14 feet deep ! 

So far as draining the surface water, or the water fall- 
ing in the shape of rain or snow is concerned, the Alder- 
man says ; 

** After «}1 that has been said and written on the subject, I have 
arrived at the following conclusions : 

** L That Mr. Parkes' statement is a convincing proof that one-inch 
pipes {without stones, straw or brushes) placed four feet deep, at 
intervals of thirty feet, will effectually and permanently drain the 
heaviest soils of the utmost quantity of surface water that can possi- 
bly fall, at a cost of from £2 to £3 per acre. That in mixed soils, 
the one-inch pipes, four feet deep and fifty feet apart, will perfectly 
drain such soils, at a cost of about 45s. per acre. 

*^% That although those drains do not, the first year afler being 
made, act so effectually as stones with pipes on my plan, which carry 
off the water at once ; still the immense difference in cost, and greater 
depth, render Mr. Parkes' plan by far most desirable. 

*' 3. There can be no doubt that it is the depth of the drain which 
re^nilates the escape of the surface water in a given time ; regard 
being had, as respects extreme distances, to the nature of the soil, 
and a due capacity of the pipe. The deeper the drain^ even in the 
strongest eoiU, the quicker the water escapes. This is an astounding 
but certain &ct 

"■ i. That deep and distant drains, where a sufficient fall can be 
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obtained, aro by far tbe most profitable, by affording to tbe roots of 
plants a greater range for food. 

*'5. That bad I to redrain my beavy land, I sbould do so, at least 
four feet deep, witb incb-pipes at intervals of tbirty feet, carrying 
eacb pipe witb tbe fall of tbe land direct to an open ditcb of ample 
capacity. I sboald tbus economize several open ditcbes on my farm, 
wbicb are at present a waste of ground. Eacb drain would tbus be 
its own leader. 

" I sbould place tbe pipes in tbe drains witbout stones, or otber 
matter, merely covering tbem witb tbe clay itself, leaving tbe drains 
open as long as possible, %s practiced by Mr. Hammond. I sbould 
thus save £7 per acre on tbe cost of my draining, and have a greater 
depth of soil. Tbe loss would be tbe difference between a perfect 
and imperfect drainage tbe first two years. 

" In conclusion, I consider the balance of evidence, when stones 
and pipes are used, it in favor of the pipe being placed at the 
bottom." 
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DISTANCE BETWEEN DRA1N& 

A RULE formerly adopted in England, that ** the dis- 
tance between parallel drains may be increased propor- 
tionably with their depth ; and that drains may be laid as 
many perches apart as they are feet deep " — is no longer 
regarded as being correct. There are so many different 
kinds of soil that no general rule can be given which will 
be alike applicable to all ; but each kind must be dealt 
with according to its inherent qualities. As a general 
thing, a depth of four feet for cl<ay soils, appears to be 
uniformly adopted in England and Germany; but this is, 
perhaps, deeper than those who desire to drain in this 
country can afford to go, on account of the increased cost 
of the last foot in depth. 

The distance between the minor drains, in thorough 
draining, depends on various circumstances, such as their 
depth, and the nature of the soil and subsoil. The greater 
the depth, the greater may be the distance; the more* 
clayey and tenacious the soil, the nearer should the minor 
drains be placed. On stiff clay soils, the distance should 
be less than a rod and a half; on loose soils, resting on 
clay, a drain every two rods will be sufficient. 

A system was at one time advocated of digging experi- 
mental or " trial holes" and regulating the depth accord- 
ing to the degree of moisture, but this produced such very 
variable results, both with regard to depth of drains and 
distance between them, as to afford no reliable data for a 
general system. These experimental holes gave rise, in 
the hands of Joshua Trimmer (celebrated as the author 

(201; 
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of a very comprehensive treatise on " Practical Geology 
and Mineralogy "), to the noted Keythorpe system of un- 
derdraining. In one of his pamphlets defending the sys* 
tem, Mr. Trimmer says : 

"The pecaliarities of the Keythorpe system of Staining consist 
in this — ^that the parallel drains are not equidistant, and that they 
cross the line of the greatest descend The qsual depth is three and 
a half feet, but some are as deep as five .and six feet The depth 
and width of interval are determined by digging trial holes, in order 
to ascertain not only the depth at which the bottom water is reached, 
but the hij;;ht to which the water rises in the holes, and the distance 
at which a drain will lay the hole dry. In sinking these hc^es, clay 
banks are found with hollows or furrows betweea them, which ar^ 
filled with a more porous soil 

" The next object is to connect these furrows by drains laid across 
them. The result is, that as the furrows and ridges here run along 
the fall of the ground, which I have observed to be the case gen- 
erally elsewhere, the submains foUow the fall, aod the parallel drains 
cross it obliquely. 

*' The intervals between tbe parallel drains are irregular^ varying, 
in the same field, from 14 to 21, 31, and 59 feet The distances are 
determined by opening the diagonal drains at the greatest distance 
from the trial holes at which experience has taught the practica- 
bility of its draining the hole. If it does not succeed in accom- 
plishing the object, another drain is opened in the interval It has 
been found, in many cases, thai a drain .crossing the clay banks aad. 
furrows takes the water from holes lying lower down the hill; that 
is to say, it intercepts the water flowing to them through these sulv 
terranean channels. The parallel drains, however, are not invari- 
ably laid across the fall The exceptions are on ground where the 
fall is very slight, in which case they are l|tid alppg, the. lipe of 
greatest descent On such grounds there are^ few o^ no clay banks 
and furrows." 

Another English doctrine wasf, that jmrallel drains may 
be laid as many rods distant fxiom each other as they are 
feet deep. ThuSi if the drains are foor feet deep, they 
may be laid fonr rods a^part. This doctrine is now re- 
jected as being incorrect — at least for clay soiU^ It is 
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not probable that any criterion other than such as experi- 
ence may establish, can be given to determine the distance 
which minor drains should be apart. Those who assert 
that the distance between drains depends entirely upon 
the depth, take as a basis the direction formed by the 
watei 10 the drains, for they say, ^^ The deeper the pipes, 
the greater may the distance be between them, and yet 
afford the water the same anglcf of outlet/' 

This appears somewhat probable, but when we recur to 
hydrostatic laws, the assertion will perhaps lose its entire 
y.alue. 

The proper distance between the drains depends upon 
the space between the particles of the soil entirely ; that 
is, upon the porosity of the earth. The reasons which 
induce this opinion are as follows : 

The water existing in the earth forms a mutually-ad- 
hering mass of its particles, which, in a surface which 
may be desiccated by a system of drains, commonly stands 
on a level, with, perhaps, slight differences determined by 
local conditions of the soil. 

The function of drains is to remove that part of this 
mass of water which lies so near the surfkce as to be 
injurious to the cultivated crop. 

Now, if two drains of like depth are placed parallel in 
the earth, to intercept a portion of the water contained, 
the following, conditions relatively arise : 

The water below the drains, which can not be with-. 
drawn by them, forms a resisting substratum which pre- 
vents the farther sinking of the water above them. But 
t«> this the drains afford cdnduits in which it is compelled 
to find its way between ^e particles of the soil. 

The specific gravity of the water which impels it to 
sink toward the center of the earth, determines the sink- 
ing of the whole mass into the conduits, until a level is 
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reached, but this can not take place with the water above 
the pipes. - 

The stratum of water beneath the pipes is, at the same 
time, of great importance, because it forms in the drained 
surface the foundation, so to say, upon which the w^ater 
to be drained rests, and gravity being exerted, causes the 
flov; in a lateral direction, having no other impediment 
to overcome than friction among the earth particles. The 
original angle of the water line with regard to the pipes 
is a matter of less importance. 

Accordingly, the known hydrostatic law, " every con- 
nected mass of water stands at a uniform level," could 
not exist were it not for the friction which the water 
must overcome in its passage to the drains. 

Again, as the greater or less friction is dependent upon 
the greater or less proximity of the particles of the soil, 
this alone is a measure of the proper distance of the 
drains from each other ; that is, they must be placed at 
such distances from each other that the friction can not 
neutralize the motive power (in this case, specific gravity). 

We base this assertion upon the doctrine of physics, 
that adhesion exerts its influence as soon as it is stronger 
than the gravity which carries the adhering body down- 
ward. 

Therefore, if the porosity of the soil affords drainage 
capacity which may be represented by a given triangle, 
the length of tlic sides of which represent the depth of 
drain and requisite distance apart, it would be a needless 
expenditure to place the drains nearer together than the 
base of the triangle of indication, or to lay them deeper 
than such base requires to drain a given space. 

The objection which may be urged to this piinciple^ 
that a greater angle contains a greater mass of water, and 
is thus calculated to remove it more rapidly and certainly, 
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as gravity is the motive power, is not tenable, because, 
first, the lesser amount of water in a shallow triangle re- 
quires less time to flow off; and on the other hand, there 
is much less friction to overcome than in a deeper triangle 
of the same breadth or base. This, too, is a matter of 
importance, as even when the w^ater between the particles 
of soil is conjoined to form one mass, the friction is a very 
powerful hindrance to the efflux of the water, as may be 
learned from the experiments referred to below. But if 
a simple, single infraction of the watercourse operate so 
powerfully upon its efflux, how much more must this be 
the case in the millions of curvatures determined in its 
passage of efflux by the relations of the particles of the 
soil? 

Here it still is to be borne in mind that we speak only 
of sinkages which must first take place in the soil before 
the water reaches the pipes. The soil is more readily 
permeable than the subsoil, and if that be one fourth foot 
deep, the water will have traversed one third of its 
course when it reaches the latter, in case the drains are 
three and a half feet deep ; only one fourth of the course 
will have been passed over when they are five feet deep. 

Now, if it be objected that we have said that gravity is 
the motive power, and we must place the drains so far 
apart as to afford the water force (specific gravity, in this 
case), to overcome the friction, this position will be in 
opposition to the foregoing assertion that, in the supposed 
triangle, where the distance between the drains is the 
same, but the depth unequal, the gravity of the Wliter is 
much greater in the deeper triangle, we need only state 
that the formation of the angle of efflux under considera- 
tion can be made by sinkage only, and that the surface 
lying between the extreme points of the triangle is the 
same whatever the depth of the drain, and consequently 
27 
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the sinkage, gravity and pressure must be the same ; but 
aside from this, suppose drains at equal distances, one 
pair of which are five and another three feet deep, if all 
the spaces between the particles of earth in each instance 
were filled with water, the deeper interspace would con- 
tain two fifths more water, and there would be two fifths 
more friction to overcome in its efflux to the drains, and, 
as already stated, the porous soil in the shallow inter- 
space affords one third, and in the deeper only one fifth 
of the friction in the mass of earth to be overcome. But 
as the entire pressure of the water is exerted downward, 
the gravity of the upper two strata of water being equal 
for equal surfaces, and in its efflux through the particles 
of the soil, it can only overcome the friction by equal 
pressure, and consequently, in similarly constituted soils, 
will sink with equal rapidity; and from this it follows 
that the water of one stratum, drained at five feet of depth, 
will sink as rapidly as the corresponding stratum of three 
feet, provided the subsoil above the five feet drain be 
equally permeable. 

But if the subsoil below three feet be less permeable, 
the superficial strata will sink much more slowly than to 
the three feet drain, because the friction is much in- 
creased. 

It is our opinion that this latter circumstance is greatly 
in favor of the shallower drainage, it being understood to 
refer only to temporary humidity. 

Jn reference to the foregoing, we say to all who are 
enthi^slastip ii^ fftvor of deep draining, that their deep 
drain theories an^Qi^n^ tq dq thing in all those cases where 
the drainage of tempprapy l^ajkjSfr (9 }ptpr)(}ed. The mass 
of water falling upon a givpft super^cleg is the saipa what- 
ever be the depth of the drain, and he^ce the 4is^^i><^6 ^0' 
tween drains must be thp ssji^e to ci^rJ"^ jt Qif? a^^} ft ifjui^f 
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be longer m sinking to tbe deep drain than the Bballow 
one. What etidence b«ve deep drainers for their asaer- 
tionB ? 

Viurid«s drains have been made where the fall of ifae 
eartii was such that the o«tl^ pipes would be placed no 
deeper dian two and three fourths feet, while the heading 
of the principal drain was placed at five fe«t of depth. 
Nevertheless, the effects upon all parts of the drained 
surface were equal — ^there was nowhere a difference in the 
oondition of the crop cultivated or its produce. 

This fact would be suffidlent to confirm the assertion 
above wa^le, but we will <;all the attention of every (mt 
who has drained large surfaces to one circumstance whidi 
aiost-clearly v^erifies this statement. 

Deep drainers themselves can uot avoid, on acceamt 
of the ustaral in^ualities of the ground, placing the pipes 
at a less depth in some places than in the remaining por- 
tions of the drainings, while thei distance between the 
drains remains the same. Nevertheless, the unprejudiced 
will certaimly find do difference in the growth or produoe 
of the crops. 

It is self-evident that the depth of the drains must be 
such that the pipes shall be protected, from every external 
influence, and for this 3 feet of depth are quite sufficient. 

Besides, whoever has done much drainage will certainly 
not dispute the fact, that whatever system may be adppted, 
in many portions of the county it will be found imprac- 
ticable to place the drains at a depth of five feet, or even 
four feet, for want of Sufficient fall, to secure a prompt 
outlet into the water of the lakes, rivers, etc., which re- 
ceive the drained water, and tliat this mutual relation 
becomes more and more unfavorable for deep drainers 
at every foot of increased depth ; so that in all drain sys- 
tems only about 25 per cent, can have an average of five 
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feet depth, 10 per cent., 5J feet, and only 5 per cent. 
6 feet depth, on account of the outlet. We repeat that 
the angle of descent, formed by water in its efflux, depends 
entirely upon the distance between the drains, and this 
again upon the porosity of the soil. (See Fig. 5, page 99.) 

In very porous soil water sinks nearly horizontally. In 
all compact soils, as those consisting more or less of clay 
or loam, it naturally sinks in a perpendicular line over 
the pipes, more rapidly; first, because earth once dug up 
never regains its original compactness, and the water has 
less friction to evercome; and secondly, because the nat- 
ural law of gravity is in a vertical or perpendicular di- 
rection. 

If, now the stratum of water lying between the drains 
sinks equally rapidly at first, it has, nevertheless, greater 
friction to overcome, which will be greater in proportion 
to the distance from the drain. 

The earth immediately surrounding the drain continues 
to yield its humidity, as this is removed by the drain, and 
consequently sloping lines of efflux will be found. * We 
are not aware, however, that these can be determined by 
deeper or shallower drains, but it appears to us that the 
greater or less pitch of these lines is to be measured alone 
by the distance between the drains. This has reference, 
however, only to those masses of water which fall imme- 
diately upon the surfaces to be drained. 

When water has been conducted from a higher point, 
it tends, on account of the pressure from above, to raise 

1 The older the drain is the less perceptible will be this appearance, be- 
cause the earth directly over the drain necessarily cast out, in the process 
of construction, becomes gradually more and more compact, even though 
it never regains its original solidity, yet its porosity constantly diminishes 
with time, while the soil of the interspaces becomes more mellow, and the 
surface of the water will be drawn off toward the drains much more hori- 
lontally than iu newly completed drains. 
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itself again, and that in a greater degree as it meets with 
less obstruction. But in a drained surface, obstruction ceases 
when the rising water reaches the level of the drain pipe, 
as it then finds a free efflux, and to this point all the force 
of pressure tends ; but when the water has once been 
forced into the drain, the law of gravity in the given case 
again comes into action, and the water flows immediately 
toward the discharge of the pipe. 

It is, therefore, very important to determine the proper 
distance between the drains. 

This problem has always appeared to me as one of the 
most important in the science of draining, as most, or we 
might with propriety say, all the success of a drain de* 
pends upon its solution. 

This much is certain, if the distance be too great the 
drain either does not operate at all, or its effect is so tardy 
that it does no good to the crop ; or if the distance be too 
small the work will be disproportionately expensive. To 
obviate these difficulties, it appeared to us necessary to 
examine closely, and find if there were any experiments, 
by means of which a rule for distances, according to dif- 
ferences of soil, could be determined. We have found 
some such in H. Wauer's work on drainage, from which 
we translate the following : 

** For this purpose I instituted experimental drains in similar soil, 
at unequal distances, and observed their effect 

" After I bad determined the distance of perfect drainage for the 
given soil, I took this as a basis for further observation and experi- 
ments, and proceeded as follows : 

*' I first ascertained the amount of clay contained in the soil, then 
desiccated a portion of this in an oven. I then filled a glass tube 18 
inches long, two thirds full of this soil, and covered the lower end 
with a piece of thin linen, to permit water to flow off readily. I 
then added a certain quantity of water, and marked the time ex« 
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aetij when it had all eacnp^d. at tb« lower, extremity of the tiihe^ 
minus what was retained by the force ef cobesioa 

*^Thi8 experiment 1 repeated with different grades of soil, and noted 
•arelaify tfier difference of time at esch new ezperriment. I tbna 
fintiHtthat loftny enrth, eonfoniHig ^ per ceai of <^, permittecl^ 
the passage of water in hdf th» time reqnned hy eiky bM mntxat^ 
ing 70 per cent, of day ; thai kamy sao4 wi^ 15 p«« cent, of olaj^ 
yielded the water three times rnore^ rapidly than clay soil of 7(X per 
Cttut, etc. ; and npon this I based the calculation of the distance 
proper for the distance apart of lite ihrains, av given in the following 
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** In turf and moor soils, devoid of clay or muck, the calculation 
resulted the same as in No. 12, and where many v^etable remains 
existed, as in No.. 14. 

"In calcareous soils, 1 found the percentage lilce that in qIaj, 
soils. 

'^ In the experiments afterward inRtitnted, in the construction of 
drains, these calculations were verified exceedingly well,, aasd tbey 
have been the basis of all my plans since then. 

" That departures from this are required, iar, dcatning spvinge iu«4^ 
ponds, is naturaJly to be supposed Such casea require the technit* 
eal knowledge of the drainer, and do not pannit the» appUoation oC 
fixed rules." 

In draining meadows, which are designed to be used aa 
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such, Still a rule of distance is difficult to give, because 
stagnant water in them is due to such various causes, that 
it would be difficult to meet each case by general rules. 
If the soil is uniform, and if the water be temporarily col- 
lected, the calculation may be made according to the rules 
given by Wauer, for fields, but make the distances about 
one third greater. 

In mo«t cases, it will be sufficient to traverse the so- 
called swales with single drains. We recently read an 
essay upon draining which stated that meadows should be 
drained in the same manner as fields, but that the pipes 
shcmld be smaller, so that the water might run ofi* more 
slowly. 

That would be sure to convert a meadow into a swamp. 
The pipes being filled, the remaining water would be 
forced into the ground, there to remain. 

We must repeat, that too great a distance between 
drains, takes the water off too slowly, and no good is ac- 
complished, because the interspace shows no effect of 
drainage, and nothing is left but the expensive method 
of putting down intermediate drains. 

According to John,* the following distances, in the 
various kinds of soil named, are in accordance with thi 
latest German experience, in this respect, where the drains 
are four feet deep. 

L Heavy clay soil, 20 to 24 feet 

1 1. Clay soil, 24 to 30 " 

HI. Loamy »*oil, . . - - 30 to 36 " 

IV. Light loamy soil, - - - . . 48 " 

V. 8audy loamy soil, .... 60 '' 

Yl. Very light soil, 80 to 120 " 

Schmiermark, in draining in Brunswick, established the 



^ Jabrbaob, 1854, I, 74. 
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following distances and depths for the various kinds of 
soil: 



SoiU. 


Drain 4 


Drain 3 feet 


Drains 




feet deep. 


6 in. deep. 


feet deep. 


I. Lime soil (soila containing from 30 to 
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60 per cent, of lime, and a mixture of 








aand, day and humus). Clay soil con- 








taining 60 per cent, and upward of 








clay,- - - - - 


24 to 32 


21 to 28 


18 to 24 


II. Marl soil (containing 10 to 30 per 








cent, of lime, and is mixed with clay. 








sand and humus). 


32 to 40 


28 to 35 


24 to 30 


III. Loamy soil, containing sand and 








clay,- . - - - 


40 to 48 


35 to 42 


30 to 36 


IV. Sandy loam, containing from 10 to 








30 per cent, of sand, 


48 to 56 


42 to 40 


36 to 42 


v. Loamy sand, containing 30 to 50 per 








cent, of sand, and humus soil, con- 








taining 30 to 50 per cent, of humus. 


56 to 64 


49 to 56 


42 to 48 


VI. Sandy soil, containing 50 to 70 per 








cent, of sand, and mixed with clay. 








humus, marl, etc., - - - 


64 to 72 


56 to 63 


48 to 84 



The table on next page, copied from Henneherg^s Jahr- 
buck Landwirthschaftj shows the greatest length of drain 
admissible, according to the fall and distance between the 
drains. For example, the drains are three rods apart, 
and the fall is one inch per rod, how long may the drain 
be made with one inch tile ? Find the table for one inch 
tile ; then under the figure 3 in the first horizontal col- 
umn (the figures in this column indicate the width be- 
tween the drains in rods), find the number (1) corres- 
ponding with the fall, in the first left hand vertical col- 
umn (which in this case will be 28) ; the number thus in- 
dicated will be the greatest possible length that the drain 
can be made to be effective. Should the fall be 3 inches 
per rod, the drain may be increased to 50 rods ; or if 1 J 
inch pipe is used, and the fall is one inch, the drain may 
be 79 rods in length. 

From this table it will be seen that 1^ inch pipe will 
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answer for almost all the minor drains that will be prob- 
ably made in this country. 
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4 


23 


18 


14 


12 


10 


9 


8 


Vb 


17 


13 


10 


9 


7 


7 


6 


39 


29 


23 


19 


17 


15 


13 


% 


27 


20 


16 


13 


11 


10 


9 


46 


35 


28 


23 


20 


18 


16 


H 


39 


29 


24 


19 


17 


15 


13 


67 


50 


40 


33 


29 


25 


23 


% 


49 


36 


29 


24 


21 


18 


16 


86 


64 


52 


43 


37 


32 


29 


1 


55 


41 


33 


28 


24 


21 


18 


99 


74 


69 


49 


42 


37 


33 


1>^ 


70 


53 


42 


35 


30 


26 


23 


125 


93 


75 


62 


53 


47 


42 


2 


83 


62 


50 


41 


37 


31 


27 


145 


108 


87 


72 


62 


54 


48 


^^A 


93 


69 


56 


46 


40 


35 


31 


163 


122 


98 


82 


70 


61 


64 


3 


100 


75 


60 


50 


43 


38 


33 


179 


134 


107 


89 


77 


67 


69 


3H 


109 


82 


66 


55 


47 


41 


37 


195 


146 


117 


97 


83 


73 


65 


4 


117 


88 


70 


59 


50 


44 


39 


209 


157 


126 


105 


89 


78 


69 


^H 


126 


94 


76 


63 


54 


47 


42 


222 


166 


133 


111 


95 


83 


74 


6 


133 


100 


80 


67 


57 


50 


44 


235 


176 


141 


118 


101 


88 


78 


6 


155 


116 


93 


77 


66 


58 


52 


259 


194 


155 


129 


111 


97 


86 


^-1 





ne and one 


half i 


nch pipe ti 


e. 


One and three fourths inch pipe tile. 


2ll 


1>^ 


2 


2>^ 


3 


3K 


4 


4>^ 


1>^ 


2 


2M 


3 


3K 


4 |4>^ 


1-16 


32 


24 


19 


16 


14 


12 


10 


45 


34 


27 


23 


19 


17 


16 


14 


62 


39 


31 


26 


22 


19 


17 


69 


51 


41 


34 


29 


26 


23 


yi 


80 


60 


48 


40 


37 


30 


27 


107 


80 


64 


54 


46 


40 


36 




109 


82 


66 


55 


47 


41 


39 


161 


120 


96 


80 


69 


60 


64 


% 


140 


105 


84 


70 


60 


52 


47 


203 


152 


121 


101 


87 


76 


68 


1 


157 


118 


94 


79 


67 


59 


52 


233 


175 


140 


117 


100 


87 


78 


i>^ 


200 


145 


120 


100 


86 


76 


67 


291 


218 


175 


146 


125 


109 


97 


2 


221 


165 


132 


110 


95 


83 


73 


341 


256 


205 


137 


146 


128 


114 


2K 


257 


192 


154 


128 


110 


96 


86 


390 


292 


234 


195 


167 


146 


130 


3 


286 


214 


172 


143 


123 


107 


95 


418 


313 


251 


209 


179 


157 


139 


3K 


311 


233 


186 


155 


133 


117 


104 


450 


337 


270 


225 


193 


169 


150 


4 


351 


248 


199 


166 


142 


124 


110 


487 


365 


292 


244 


209 


184 


162 


4K 


352 


265 


212 


177 


151 


132 


118 


517 


388 


310 


259 


222 


194 


172 


6 


371 


278 


223 


186 


159 


139 


124 


545 


408 


327 


272 


233 


204 


184 


6 


399 


299 


239 


199 


171 


149 


133 


595 


446 


357 


297 


255 


223 


198 



As the cost of tile for draining may, perhaps, determine 
the distance between drains with some persons, in absence 
of any experimental or scientific reason, we have deemed 
it proper in this place to say a few words about the cost 
of tile, and to give a table from which the number of tiles 
28 
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B^eessarj to drain an acre at sev^eral dtatanceft betweea 
the drains. 

The 6Q8tof tile draining i» ma^ie up^ of thr^e items — ^the 
digging, the price of tiles at the kiln, and the expense of 
hauling them. It will readily be seen that each of these 
may rary considerably^ and the totol cost of the improve- 
meat be inflaeneed accordingly. 

If iflea^ are made on the farm, pr in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, the cost of hauling is reduced to its lowest figure. 
Where they must be drawn several miles^ the trouble and 
expense are great ; five hundred of the smallest size being 
all that can readily and safely be put in a common two- 
horse wagon. Taking this item into account, the desira- 
bleness of concert of action among farmers is appairetit ; 
if several can agree to enter upon such improvements at 
the same time, they may tiianufacture in company, or, what 
is better, give their contracts to the nearest and best brick- 
maker, and get the tiles made at the most convenient 
point. Every farmer should consider it his interest to 
sustain any tile maker who has enterprise enough to com- 
mence the manufacture in his vicinity. There ought to 
be one or more good tile yards established immediately in 
^very township in the state. 

The price of tiles must vary in different localities, the 
cost of manufacture depending on the nature of the chiy, 
the price of fuel and of labor. But these matters relating 
to the manufacture of tiles may be deferred to ai^other 
tame. Tiles are at present sold in Ohio at prices rangii^g 
from (S. to (12 per 1000 for the smallest size, or two inches 
in bore* Four inch tiles are about double the coat of the 
twe inch ; and six inch tiles are aboijit double the cost of 
the four inch. A thousand tiles of oirdinary length, will 
I^^y sixty rods ; thus, at the lowest figure stated above^ the 
cost of tileg is a^ trifle over a shilling a rod. 
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TWcofi^t of digging, where men aocustomed to the work, 
and proper tools can be obtained, will not exceed a shilling 
4. rod for a tbiree fe^t drain* The cost is proportionally 
greater for deep drains than for shallow ones ; so that if 
the depth is diminished one third, the price should be less- 
ened one half; or, if the depth is inereased a third, about 
half the original pri<;e should be added. It will doubtless 
appear to some that such prices are low, compared with 
yfhnt they have been used to paj for ditching ^ this differ- 
ence arises from the fact that not more than a third of 
the eairth is removed in making a drain, that must needs 
be lifted in making an open diteh of the same depth. 

The cost of thorough draining wiU depend, of coupse, 
on the frequency of the drains* At two rods asupder, 
there will be eighty rods to t!iN^ acre; a»nd thi!8,,at the 
prices already stated, or two shillings a rod,, wilt ai^ount 
to $20. To this it will sometimes be necessary to adjd ten 
per cent, for main drains. In general, about one tenth 
of all the drams in a field are main drains,, and made at 
nearly double the cost of the minor drains. The profit 
or loss of unclerdraining, at such prices, wilt Dex;t be con- 
sidered. 

Table No. 1 presents, in the first eotamn, the distanee 
between the drains in feet ; the second column shows the 
number of rods of drain in an acre — ^alwaya supposing 
that the field to be drained is a square one — ^that is^ a 
rectangle,, having the opposite sides equal. The rem»a- 
ing columns show the number of tQe of the different lengths 
required to lay the drains in an acre. 

Suppose am acre is to be drained, with the distance of 
20 feet betwe^i th^ drains ; find the niumber 20 in the first 
Column ; and in the next column, opposite 20, will be found 
the number of rods of drain, 20 feet apart, in an acre; and 
in the fourth column will be found the number (2,011) of 
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tile, 13 inches long — the usual length — ^required for the 
drains. Now, at $8 per 1000, the tile will cost $16 08; 
but, if the drains are placed 30 feet apart, the cost of tile 
will be $10 72 only. 









lABLB NO. 1. 








Width 


Length of 






No. of Tiles per acre. 






be- 


drains per acre, 
in statute rods 














tWMIl 














drains. 
Feet. 


lS^'?lr; 


Length 
12 in. 


Length 
13 in. 


V.T 


Length 
16 in. 


Length 
16 in. 


Length 
18 Si. 


9 


293 1% 


4840 


4468 


4149 


3872 


3630 


3227 


10 


264 


4356 


4021 


37.34 


3485 


3267 


2904 


11 


240 


3960 


3656 


3395 


3168 


2970 


2640 


12 


220 


3630 


3351 


3112 


2904 


2723 


2420 


13 


203 li 


3351 


3094 


2873 


2681 


2514 


2234 


14 


188 Z% 


3112 


2873 


2667 


2490 


2334 


2075 


15 


176 


3904 


2681 


2490 


2324 


2178 


1936 


16 


165 


2723 


2514 


2334 


217« 


2042 


1815 


17 


155 IK 


2563 


2366 


2197 


2050 


1922 


1709 


18 


146 Z% 


2420 


2234 


2075 


1936 


1815 


1614 


19 


138 b}4, 


2293 


2117 


1966 


1835 


1720 


1529 


20 


132 


2178 


2011 


1867 


1743 


1634 


1462 


21 


125 4 


2075 


1915 


1778 


1660 


1656 


1383 


22 


120 


1980 


1828 


1698 


1584 


1485 


1320 


23 


114 4>^ 


1894 


1749 


1624 


1616 


1421 


1263 


24 


110 


1815 


1676 


1556 


1452 


1362 


1210 


26 


105 Z% 


1743 


1609 


1494 


1394 


1307 


1162 


26 


101 3 


1676 


1647 


1137 


1341 


1257 


1117 


27 


97 4J^ 


1614 


1490 


1.383 


1291 


1210 


1076 


28 


W IH 


1556 


1437 


1334 


1245 


1167 


1038 


29 


91 yi 


1503 


1387 


1288 


1202 


1127 


1002 


30 


88 


1452 


1341 


1245 


1162 


1089 


968 


31 


85 % 


1406 


1298 


1205 


1125 


1054 


937 


32 


82 2% 


1362 


1257 


1167 


1089 


1021 


908 


33 


80 


1320 


1219 


1132 


1056 


990 


880 


34 


77 3M 


1282 


1183 


1099 


1025 


961 


855 


35 


75 2% 


1245 


1149 


1067 


996 


934 


830 


36 


73 1% 


1210 


1117 


1038 


968 


908 


807 


37 


71 2 


1178 


1087 


1010 


942 


883 


785 


38 


69 2K 


1147 


1059 


983 


918 


860 


765 


39 


67 3% 


1117 


1032 


958 


894 


838 


745 


40 


66 


1089 


1006 


934 


872 


817 


726 


41 


64 2% 


1063 


981 


911 


850 


797 


709 


42 


62 49i 


1038 


958 


889 


830 


778 


692 


43 


61 2K 


1014 


936 


869 


811 


760 


676 


44 


60 


990 


914 


849 


793 


743 


660 


45 


68 Z% 


968 


894 


830 


775 


726 


646 


46 


57 2M 


947 


875 


812 


758 


711 


632 


47 


65 1 


927 


857 


795 


742 


696 


618 


48 


65 


908 


838 


778 


727 


681 


605 


49 


63 m 


889 


821 


762 


712 


667 


693 
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Width 


Length of 






No. of Tiles per acre. 






be- 


drains per acre, 














tween 


in statute rods, 














drains. 


of 6>^ yards. 


Length 


Length 


Length 


Length 
16 in. 


Length 


^r 


Veet. 


Bods. Yds. 


12 in. 


13 in. 


14 in. 


Itf in. 


50 


52 4H 


872 


805 


747 


697 


654 


681 


61 


51 4^ 


855 


787 


733 


684 


641 


670 


52 


50 4J< 


838 


774 


719 


671 


629 


659 


53 


49 Ayi 


822 


759 


705 


658 


617 


648 


54 


48 5 


807 


745 


692 


646 


605 


538 


55 


48 


792 


732 


679 


634 


594 


528 


50 


47 K 


778 


719 


667 


623 


584 


519 


57 


46 IH 


765 


706 


656 


612 


574 


510 


58 


45 2H 


752 


694 


644 


601 


564 


501 


59 


44 4 


739 


682 


633 


591 


564 


492 


60 


44 


726 


671 


623 


.581 


645 


484 


61 


43 IH 


715 


660 


613 


672 


636 


477 


62 


42 3Ji 


703 


649 


603 


563 


627 


469 


63 


41 5 


602 


639 


593 


554 


619 


461 



Table No. 2 shows the number of tiles of the length 
of 12, 13, or 14 inches, reqaisite to lay any number of 
rods of drain, from one rod up to 10,000 rods. Suppose 
it is required to know what number of 13 inch tile will 
be required to lay 8,765 rods of drain. From the table 
we find that 



5,000 rods require 
3,000 " 
700 « 
65 


. 76154 tiles 
. . 45693 " 
10662 " 
- . 990 " 


8,765 " 


. 133499 « 



81« 



TABLE NO. 2. 



Tiles required for Drains. 


Tiles reqntred &r Drains. 


Uo^U. 


teagtb 
of tile 


oftile 


Leofth 
of tile 


i^ 


of tile 


length 
< 1 tile 


Length 
of tike 


drains 


12 


13 


14 


drains 


12 


13 


14 


in rods. 


iDcbes. 


tnchefl. 


inches. 


in rods. 


inclies. 


inches. 


iachos. 


1 


17 


16 


15 


41 


^77 


«25 


580 


2 


83 


81 


29 


42 


698 


«40 


594 


S 


50 


46 


48 


43 


7t0 


«55 


609 


4 


66 


61 


57 


44 


726 


^671 


628 


6 


88 


77 


71 


45 


743 


686 


687 


6 


99 


92 


85 


46 


759 


701 


651 


7 


116 


107 


99 


47 


776 


716 


665 


8 


182 


122 


114 


48 


792 


782 


679 


9 


149 


138 


128 


49 


««9 


U7 


698 


10 


165 


158 


142' 


50 


825 


762 


708 


11 


182 


168 


156 


61 


«42 


777 


722 


12 


198 


188 


170 


52 


'858 


t92 


786 


18 


215 


198 


184 


53 


^75 


808 


766 


14 


231 


214 


198 


54 


891 


828 


764 


15 


248 


229 


218 


55 


908 


838 


778 


16 


264 


244 


227 5 


^6 


924 


858 


?92 


17 


281 


259 


241 ' 


57 


941 


669 


807 


18 


297 


275 


255 


.58 


967 


884 


621 


19 


314 


290 


269 


59 


974 


899 


835 


26 


330 


805 


288 


60 


90« 


914 


^849 


21 


347 


820 


297 


(61 


1007 


930 


863 


22 


363 


336 


812 


62 


1023 


945 


877 


2^ 


880 


851 


326 


63 


1040 


960 


891 


24 


396 


366 


340 


64 


1056 


975 


906 


25 


413 


381 


354 


65 


1073 


990 


920 


26 


429 


396 


368 


70 


1115 


1067 


990 


27 


446 


412 


382 


80 .: 


i;»20 


1219 


1132 


28 


462 


427 


396 


90 


1485 


1371 


1273 


29 


479 


442 


411 


100 


1650 


1524 


1415 


30 


495 


457 


425 


200 


3300 


ft047 


2829 


31 


512 


473 


439 


300 


4950 


'4570 


42^3 


32 


528 


4S8 


453 


400 


6600 


6093 


5658 


33 


545 


503 


466 


500 


8250 


"7616 


7072 


34 


661 


518 


481 


600 


9900 


9189 


8486 


35 


578 


534 


495 


700 


11550 


10662 


9900 


36 


594 


549 


510 


800 


13200 


12185 


11315 


37 


611 


564 


524 


900 


14850 


13708 


12729 


38 


627 


579 


538 


1000 


16500 


15231 


14148 


39 


644 


594 


552 


3000 


49500 


45693 


42429 


40 


660 


610 


566 


5000 


82500 


76154 


70715 



Table No. 8 shows the number of rods in drains at 
distances of 15 to 42 feet apart, in tracts of land from 
one fourth of an acre to 100 acres; and, in fact, to any 
number of acres exceeding 100, by multiplication or ad- 
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dition. Suppose the number of rods of drains 18 feet 
apart in a tract of 285 acres be required. From tlie table : 

14666 rods, 3f yards in 100 acres. 
2 



29332 


(( 


7i 


a 


ii 


200 


11733 


(( 


It 


u 


i( 


80 


733 


iC 


H 


(( 


(( 


5 



41798 



" ** -285 



If the number of 13 inch tile be required, by referring 
to Table No. 2, it will be seen that 

5000 rods require - - - 76154 tiles. 
8 8 



40000 


u 


1000 


(i 


700 


u 


90 


Ii 


8 


u 


41798 


u 



609232 

15231 

10662 

1371 

122 

- 636618 



TABLE NO. 3.— LENGTH OP ©RAINS. 
Diitance between Draine 15 feet. 



AcnM. 


Length in ruda. i 


Acres. 


Length in rodn. 


Acrus. 


Length in ro4t. 




Itoda. Tarda. | 




Uod8. YHnitf. 




Rodd. Yania. 


^ 


44 


15 


2640 


32 


5632 


\i 


88 


16 


2816 


33 


5808 


% 


132 


17 


2992 


34 


5984 


1 


17« 


18 


3168 


35 


6160 


2 


352 


19 


3344 


36 


6336 


3 


528 


20 


3520 


37 


6512 


4 


7«4 


21 


3696 


38 


6678 


5 


880 


22 


3872 


39 


6864 


6 


1056 


23 


4048 


40 


7040 


7 


1232 


24 


4224 


50 


8800 


8 


]4)8 


25 


4400 


60 


10560 


9 


1584 


26 


4576 


70 


12320 


10 


1760 


27 


4752 


80 


14080 


11 


1036 


28 


4928 


90 


15840 


12 


2112 


29 


5104 


100 


17600 


13 


2288 


30 


5280 






14 


2464 


31 


5456 
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DUtanoe between Dnins 


Distance between Drains 


Distance between Drains 




18 feet. 




21 feet. 




24 ff»t. 


Acraa. 


Lencth in roda. 
Bode. Tarda. 


Acres. 


Length In rods. 
Bods. Tanls. 


Acres. 


Length in rods. 
Buds. Yards. 


H 


36 3^ 


M 


31 2Ji 


J< 


27 2K 


y^ 


73 \% 


M 


62 4Ji 


H 


55 


% 


110 


% 


94 \}i 


5i 


82 2% 




146 Z% 


1 


125 4 


1 


110 




293 \H 


2 


251 2Ji 


2 


220 




440 


3 


377 % 


3 


330 




586 %% 


4 


502 45i 


4 


440 




733 1% 


6 


628 3Ji 


5 


550 




880 


6 


754 IH 


6 


660 




1026 1% 


7 


880 


7 


770 




1173 1% 


8 


1005 4 


8 


880 




1320 


9 


1131 2\i 


9 


990 




1466 ^% 


10 


1257 % 


10 


1100 




1613 1^ 


11 


1382 A% 


11 


1210 




1760 


12 


1508 3>i 


12 


1320 




1906 Z% 


13 


1634 1^ 


13 


1430 




2053 1% 


14 


1760 


14 


1540 




2200 


15 


1885 4 


15 


1650 




2346 3^ 


16 


2011 2M 


16 


1760 




2493 1% 


17 


2137 % 


17 


1870 


18 


2640 


18 


2262 4% 


18 


1980 


19 . 


2786 3^ 


19 


2388 81^ 


19 


2090 


20 


2933 1% 


20 


2514 IK 


20 


2200 


21 


3080 


21 


2640 


21 


2310 


22 


3226 Z% 


22 


2765 4 


22 


2420 


23 


3373 \% 


23 


2891 2>i 


23 


2530 


24 


3520 


24 


3017 % 


24 


2640 


25 


3666 3^ 


25 


3142 4^ 


25 


2750 


26 


3813 1% 


26 


3268 3^ 


26 


2860 


27 


3960 


27 


3394 \^ 


27 


2970 


28 


4106 Z% 


28 


3520 


28 


3080 


29 


4253 \% 


29 


3654 4 


29 


3190 


30 


4400 


30 


3771 2% 


30 


3300 


31 


4546 39i 


31 


3897 % 


31 


3410 


32 


4693 \% 


32 


4022 4^ 


32 


3520 


33 


4840 


33 


4148 3K 


33 


3630 


34 


4986 3^ 


34 


4274 IH 


34 


3740 


n 


5133 1% 


34 


4400 


35 


3850 


re 


5280 


36 


4525 4 


36 


3960 


37 


5426 35i 


37 


4651 2>i 


37 


4070 


38 


5573 \% 


38 


4777 % 


38 


4180 


39 


5720 


39 


4902 4^ 


39 


4290 


40 


5866 3^ 


40 


5028 3Ji 


40 


4400 


50 


7333 1% 


50 


6285 4 


50 


5500 


60 


8800 


60 


7542 4% 


60 


6600 


70 


10266 Z% 


70 


8800 


70 


7700 


i-0 


11733 \% 


80 


10057 % 


80 


8800 


<0 


13200 


90 


ll.'lU IM 


90 


9900 


100 


14666 3^ 


100 


12571 2% 


100 


11000 
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DitftHiice betweeu Drains 


Distance lietween Drains 


Distance between Drains 




27 fi-et. 




:Ju feet. 




33 feet. 




Leugtli ill rods. 
Il.>dH. Yards. 




Length in rods. 




Length in rods. 


AcnsM. 


Acres. 


Bods. Yards. 


Acres. 


Rods. Yards. 


'A 


24 2K 


A 


22 


K 


20 


% 


48 5 


M 


44 


H 


40 


K 


73 1% 


% 


66 


K 


60 


1 


97 4M 


1 


88 


1 


80 


2 


195 3 


2 


176 


2 


160 


3 


293 1% 


3 


264 


3 


240 


4 


391 }i 


4 


352 


4 


320 


5 


488 5 


5 


440 


5 


400 


6 


586 Z% 


6 


628 


6 


480 


7 


684 2}4 


7 


616 


7 


560 


8 


782 l^i 


8 


704 


8 


640 


9 


880 


9 


792 


9 


720 


10 


977 4J^ 


10 


880 


10 


800 


11 


1075 3 


11 


968 


11 


880 


12 


1173 J% 


12 


1056 


12 


960 


13 


1271 K 


13 


1144 


13 


1040 


14 


1368 5 


14 


1282 


14 


1120 


15 


1466 3^ 


15 


1320 


15 


1200 


16 


1564 2M 


16 


1408 


16 


1280 


17 


1662 IM 


17 


1496 


17 


1360 


18 


1760 


18 


1584 


18 


1440 


1U 


1857 414 


19 


1672 


19 


1520 


20 


1955 3 


20 


1760 • 


20 


1600 


21 


2053 1^ 


21 


1848 


21 


1680 


22 


2151 }i 


22 


1936 


22 


1760 


23 


2248 5 


23 


2024 


23 


1840 


24 


2346 3% 


24 


2112 


24 


1920 


25 


2444 2M 


25 


2200 


25 


2000 


2« 


2542 IJ^ 


26 


2288 


26 


2080 


27 


2640 


27 


2376 


27 


2160 


28 


2737 414 


28 


2464 


28 


2240 


29 


2835 3 


29 


2552 


29 


2320 


30 


2933 1% 


30 


2640 


30 


2400 


31 


3031 >^ 


31 


2728 


31 


2480 


32 


3128 5 


32 


2816 


32 


2560 


33 


8226 3% 


33 


2904 


33 


2640 


34 


3324 2>^ 


34 


2992 


34 


2720 


35 


3422 IH 


35 


3080 


35 


2800 


36 


3520 


36 


3168 


36 


2880 


37 


3617 4)4: 


37 


3256 


37 


2960 


38 


3715 3 


38 


3344 


38 


3040 


39 


3813 1% 


39 


3432 


39 


3120 


49 


3911 ^ 


40 


3520 


40 


3200 


50 


4888 5 


60 


4400 


50 


4000 


60 


6866 3^ 


60 


5280 


60 


4800 


70 


6844 2M 


70 


6160 


70 


5600 


80 


7822 1^ 


80 


704U 


80 


6400 


90 


8800 


90 


7920 


90 


7200 


100 


9777 4H 


100 


8800 


100 


8000 
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Diatanoe betwfM)ii Drains 


Distance between Drains 


Distance between Drains 




36 feet. 






39 feet. 


___ 




42 ieet. 




Acres. 


"sr 


in rods. 
Yards. 


Acres. 


Length in rods. 
Rods. Yards. 


Acres. 


Length in rods. 
Bods. Yards. 


M 


18 


1% 


K 


16 


5 


% 


15 


4 


M 


36 


m 


yi 


33 


4% 


M 


31 


V/a 


% 


55 




Ya 


50 


4>i 


% 


47 


H 


1 


73 


1% 


1 


67 


3% 


1 


62 


4% 


2 


146 


3M 


2 


135 


2 


2 


125 


4 


3 


220 




3 


203 


M 


3 


188 


3>i 


4 


293 


1% 


4 


270 


4^ 


4 


251 


2Ji 


5 


267 


3% 


5 


338 


2M 


5 


314 




6 


440 




6 


406 


% 


6 


877 


a^ 


7 


513 


^% 


7 


473 


4^ 


7 


440 




8 


586 


SM 


8 


541 


3 


8 


502 


4^ 


9 


660 




9 


609 


IM 


9 


565 


4 


10 


733 


m 


10 


676 


5 


10 


628 


^H 


11 


806 


m 


11 


744 


3K 


11 


691 


^yi 


12 


880 




12 


812 


1% 


12 


754 


IM 


13 


953 


m 


13 


880 




13 


817 


% 


14 


1026 


3% 


14 


947 


3% 


14 


880 




15 


1100 




15 


1015 


2 


15 


942 


^% 


16 


1173 


m 


16 


1083 


K 


16 


1005 


4 


17 


1246 


m 


17 


1150 


4K 


17 


1068 


3>i 


18 


1320 




18 


1218 


2K 


18 


1131 


2Ji 


19 


1393 


m 


19 


1286 


% 


19 


1194 


IK 


20 


1466 


m 


20 


1353 


4% 


20 


1257 


9^ 


21 


1540 




21 


1421 


3 


21 


1320 




22 


1613 


m 


22 


1489 


1^ 


22 


1382 


49i 


23 


1686 


3% 


23 


1556 


5 


23 


1445 


4 


24 


1760 




24 


1624 


3K 


24 


1508 


3Ji 


25 


1833 


1% 


25 


1692 


1^ 


25 


1571 


2Ji 


26 


1906 


3% 


26 


1760 




26 


1634 


IK 


27 


1980 




27 


1827 


3% 


27 


1697 


K 


28 


2053 


1% 


28 


1895 


2 


28 


1760 




29 


2126 


3% 


29 


1963 


K 


29 


1822 


4^ 


30 


2200 




30 


2030 


4Ji 


30 


1855 


4 


3L 


2273 


1% 


31 


2098 


2K 


31 


1948 


3J4 


32 


2346 


3% 


32 


2166 


% 


32 


2011 


2K 


33 


2420 




33 


2233 


4% 


33 


2074 


IK 


34 


2493 


1% 


34 


2301 


3 


34 


2137 


^ 


35 


2566 


3^ 


35 


2369 


IJ^ 


35 


2200 




36 


2640 




36 


2436 


5 


36 


2262 


4% 


37 


2713 


1% 


37 


2504 


3H 


37 


2325 


4 


38 


2786 


3% 


38 


2572 


1% 


38 


2388 


3Ji 


39 


2860 




39 


2640 




39 


2451 


2J4 


40 


2933 


m 


40 


2707 


35i 


40 


2514 


IK 


50 


3666 


3% 


50 


3384 


3>^ 


50 


3142 


4% 


60 


4400 




60 


4061 


3 


60 


3771 


2K 


70 


5133 


1% 


70 


4738 


2>^ 


70 


4400 




80 


5866 


3% 


80 


5415 


2 


80 


5028 


3K 


90 


6600 




90 


6092 


1% 


90 


5657 


% 


100 


7333 


1% 


100 


6769 


IJ^ 


100 


6285 


4 
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Table No. 3 — Gmtinued, 
Didtance between Drains 45 feet. 



Acres. 


Length In rods. 


Acres. 


Length in rods. 


Acres. 


Length i 


in rods. 




Buds. Yards 




Rods. Tarda. 




Bods! 


Yards. 


}i 


14 3% 


15 


880 


32 


1877 


1% 




29 1% 


16 


938 Z% 


33 


1936 




H 


44 


17 


997 1% 


34 


1994 


z% 




58 3% 


18 


1056 


35 


2053 


1% 




117 1% 


19 


1114 ZH 


36 


2112 






176 


20 


1173 1% 


87 


2170 


3% 




234 3% 


21 


J 232 


38 


2229 


1% 




293 1^ 


22 


1290 3% 


39 


2288 






352 


23 


1349 1% 


40 


2346 


z% 




410 Z^ 


24 


1408 


50 


2933 


IK 




469 IK 


26 


1466 ZK 


60 


3520 






528 


26 


1525 1% 


70 


4106 


3% 




586 3^ 


27 


1584 


80 


4693 


IK 




655 1% 


28 


1642 Z% 


90 


5280 






704 


29 


1701 \K 


100 


5866 


ZK 




762 ZH 


30 


1760 










821 IK 


81 


1818 ZK 


• 
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MANUFACTURE OP TILES 

# 

SELECTION OF MATERIAL. 

For drain tile it is necessary to manufacture an article 
of genuine earthenware, of sufficient strength to bear 
transportation and easy management, as well as to resist 
the action of water for a considerable period of time. 
These conditions may be found in a kind of earth less 
porous, more impervious, and finer in grain than that of 
which we make common brick ; it must be similar in every 
respect to the earth of which roof tiles are made. We 
may, therefore, adopt as a general principle that, earth fit 
to make tile, is equally suitable for drain pipes, and that 
its preparation must, in both cases, be similar. Never- 
theless, it may be remarked that flat and concave tiles for 
roofs are almost always manufactured by hand, while drain 
pipes are made cheaper and faster by machines. 

The mortar about to be used ought to possess a degree 
of ductility and firmness which is not required for roofing 
tiles, especially when they are made flat. Pipe tile ought 
to be manufactured not far from the place where they are 
to be employed, on account of the cost of transportation, 
so as to render drainage easy and cheap. The materials 
of the compound must then be such as to furnish, at any 
time, at any place, cheap, substantial pipes. 

Like other kinds of earthenware, this requires an es- 
sential distinction between the materials to be used for 
the composition of the mortar, and the elements that will 

constitute the piece completed or baked. 
(324) 
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In the composition of the mortar, some compound for- 
eign bodies are mechanically but not chemically combined. 
These compound bodies are materials for fabrication, but 
can be separated by water* In the baked or burnt mortar 
new combinations have been formed, against which water 
is powerless, so far, at all events, as to reduce the finished 
mass to the primitive materials. These combinations are 
multiple silicates, that is to say, silicic acid, combined 
with several bases — ^generally aluminum or lime — both in 
large quantities; at other times, and in less proportions, 
magnesia, oxide of iron, -potash, soda and oxide of man- 
ganese. Burning, or baking, is the only means we have 
to obtain those fix^d combtnations that are subject to the 
action of neither acid nor water, and that are the more 
unalterable in proportion as the silicates are more exactly 
formed with their constituent elements, without any for- 
eign admixture. 

The essential elements are silicic acid and aluminum; 
from these may be obtained an earthenware which is fire 
proof, that is to say, it will not melt in the strongest fires 
of either forge or blast furnace. Aluminum, may some- 
times be replaced in part by magnesia. The proportion^ 
of these indispensable elements are as follows: 

SiJica, - - - - 55 to 75 per cent 
Aluminum, - - 25 to 35 " " 

When magnesia is present, it is generally found to the 
amount of 1 to 5 per centt; there might be found as 
much as 25 to 35 per cent. 

The accessory substances are still more variable in their 
proportions than the above; they are 

Linie, to 19 per cent 

Potash, - . - V to 5 " " 
Protoxyd of iron, - to 19 " " 
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These accessory elements give fusibility to earthenware, 
and, therefore, allow its constituent substances to combine 
in such a manner as to fonn a resisting body ; and this is 
performed with a temperature lower in proportion as the 
accessory elements are more abundant. In some baked 
mortars, there is carbonic acid (0 to 16 per cent.), when 
lime is present in sensible proportions. Water is almost 
always totally driven out of the mortar by the heat ; and 
is present only in the paste in preparation ; but here it 
performs an important office, by assisting to mix together 
the various materials which will bring into the paste the 
elements that we have described; it serves also to give 
them the required softness, to endow them with a certain 
adhesive force, and to promote their plastic qualities. 

We term plasticity that quality which some soft matters 
have of assuming, under the hand of artists and mechanics, 
the forms that they wish to reproduce. We term those 
long pastes which are possessed of this quality in the high- 
est degree, and short pastes those which have it in a slight 
degree only. 

Plasticity is not absolutely indispensable for the shap- 
ing of ceramic pastes ; we can mold them, by pressing the 
materials which are in the very state of dust; but a plastic 
substance yields better to the easiest and most usual mode 
of giving shape, and it is, therefore, much more desirable. ' 

While plasticity is a condition of the first importance, 
in order to facilitate the shaping of the mortar into the 
desired forms, it offers great inconvenience when brought 
to an excessive degree. A paste which is too plastic dries 

1 A gentleman ezbibited at the Ohio State Fair, at Dayton, in 1860, a tile 
machine, which made tile from hydraulic cement, without the aid of water. 
The cement, of course, possessed no plasticity, but the tile or pipes were 
made by enormous pressure. If the tile thus made were placed in drains the 
moisture of the gpround would cause them to harden, so as to be serriceable 
for many years. 
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up with diflBculty, and great unevenness ; articles manu- 
factured from it are very likely, in drying, to lose their 
proper shape; they are very apt to crack, both during 
the period of desiccation, and in the bake oven or kiln. 
Excessive plasticity may be modified by other materials, 
which are either natural or artificial. 

Sand is the natural correcting or tempering material. 
All sands are composed of silicic acid, or silicum, and of 
some foreign substances, from one to 9 per cent.; these 
foreign matters are aluminum, magnesia, lime, oxyd of 
iron, potash, etc. 

The artificial tempering materials are: 1. Fragments 
of burnt brick or tile, reduced to powder. 2. Scoria, 
from the forges. 3. Sometimes sawdust. 

As far as the drain pipe is concerned, it will not be 
necessary to discuss all the other materials which are used 
in the various productions of the ceramic art. 

Any kind of sand may be employed for making drain- 
age pipes, provided it be free from gravel, as it would in- 
terfere seriously with the molding. 

, As to plastic materials, although they may all be used, 
their qualities must be discriminated, in order to know 
how they shall be mixed together, and what proportion 
of tempering material, that is to say, sand, ought to be 
added to them. It may happen that some kind of earth 
may be found susceptible of being employed alone, and 
without any mixture. Let us see then what qualities each 
ought to possess : 

1. The earth having received a sufficient quantity of 
water, must be malleable enough to assume all forms that 
may be wished ; it must be firm enough to preserve those 
forms ; it must be composed of particles sufficiently ad- 
herent, so that, when passing through the dye plate, this 
adherence is not impaired. 
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2. The earth ought not to contain any particle of pure 
chalk, even so small as the fiftieth part of an inch ; bak- 
ing it would produce lime; and lime, in contact with 
water, would slack and burst the pipe. There ought not 
to be any particle of either sulphuret of iron or of py 
rites, as these would produce the same rc^sult. 

3. It must dry readily, and with evenness. 

4. The process of drying must be carried on, in such a 
manner as to evaporate the water which gave adherence 
to the particles, without producing cracks or deformities 
in the pipes. 

We will now examine the various kinds of plastic mate- 
rials which may be used in the^ fabrication of drainage 
pipes. 

Natural plastic materials comprise clay, and clayey 
marl. 

Clay is, in the potter's sense, an earth which forms a 
paste with water, working easily and hardening ]>y fire. 

Clay is plastie when it contains nothing but silicum and 
aluminum. This variety of clay which often bears the 
name of potter's clay, on account of its tenacity, does net 
readily admit water to penetrate, but when saturated it is 
very retentive of moisture. 

Clay is fuliginom when it contains some lime, in the 
maximum proportion of 5 to 6 per cent., part of it as car- 
bonate, and part may be in the state of silicate. This 
clay is still coherent, but less tenacious than the plastic 
above mentioned. It produces a slight effervescence with 
the acids, but this effervescence, caused by an emission of 
carbonic acid gas, soon ceases. 

^ These two kinds of day may be combined with an oxide 
of iron, and sometimes with particles of gypsum (sulphate 
of lime), or plaster. 

Plastic clay, when not combined by these bodies, is al- 
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together fire proof, that is, it will not melt at any tem- 
perature of our furnaces; should these refractory quali- 
ties be wanted for any purpose, that clay must be tem- 
pered by using sand formed of pure silicum or flint. 

In regard to drain pipes, both kinds of clay must be 
tempered, but with common materials as above described. 

In the special point of view, for which alone we are 
writing, we will say that, both plastic and fuliginous clay 
should be used only to give plasticity to other materials. 

No person can learn any trade, be it ever so simple, 
by reading alone. No matter how carefully the books 
which treat of such trade may be written, practice is nec- 
essary to perfect the workman in it. Books are a great 
auxiliary to effect a perfection of knowledge, and to those 
who have already made some progress in a practical ac- 
quaintance with any handiwork, reading greatly enhance.*^ 
their ability to pursue their occupation profitably. Those 
who have been engaged in the fabrication of pottery, 
tiles, or brick, may, by means of the theoretical informn- 
tionto be derived from books, cursorily learn sjifficient of 
the operations of making drain tiles, as to succeed in tlieir 
fabrication very well. 

Clay suitable for drain tile is such as is proper for the 
fabrication of roofing tile, or even fine brick. It should 
not be too poor, or meager of clay constituents, and 
should be free from pebbles and pieces of limestone, al- 
though it is an error to suppose that it should be entirely 
void of lime, as this, in small quantity, and very evenly 
commingled, assists very much in melting the mass when 
subjected to heat. If the amount of sand contained in 
the clay intended for drain pipe be too small, in propor- 
tion to the other constituents, they are too easily curved 
in handling before dry, and are very liable to crack, both 
while drying and subjected to heat; and, therefore, vhen 
29 
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a bed of clay is worked for this maimfacture, too pure 
for the purpose, a proper proportion of santl roust be 
added, to give the due consistence to the tiles when 
molded. Too great care in preparing the materials, can 
not be taken, and the results of proper precautions in 
this particular, will be a diminution of the average cost 
of the product. 

ClayB of Ohio. — ^Fortunately for the farmers of Ohio, 
clay suitable for tile making may be found in nearly every 
part of the state; in fact, almost any clay that will make 
good bricks, may, with care, be made into tiles. The 
princip^.1 requisite is, that the tile maker thoroughly un- 
derstand the character of the material he uses. 

The blue clay which lies directly upon the shale, or 
limestome, in most of the northern und north-western 
counties of Ohio, has been found to be well adapted to 
the manufacture of tiles. This clay contains a large 
amount of carbonate of lime, in a state of minute divi&ion ; 
it also contains water-worn fragments of limeatome, »bale 
and primitive rocks. It varies considerably in the degree 
of plasticity, and in the amount of stones in different lo- 
calities. In one tile yard, near Cleveland, it is taken di- 
rectly from the bed to the tile machine, without the need 
of any tempering whatever. In general, however, it re- 
quires much working, and the employment o( the screen 
or rollers. 

Above the blue clay, there is, in the same localities, a 
l9.yer pf yellow clay. It contains nearly the same rocky 
fragments; it h^s but little lime diffused through it, but 
contains much more Ol^id^ of iron. This clay is exten- 
sively used for brick making, ,a^4 is found tO make excel- 
lent tiles. The use of the screw ov J?oll^p ip|l), \fk g§n§» 
rally needed where the yellow clay is used, ^be pi^t^fsr^ 
clays, peculiar to the copl region?; m\\^ .of pojijrsjB, n)akp 
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excellent tiles. It has, however, been supposed by 
some, that tiles should be porous, so as to permit the 
water to filter through their sides, and, therefore, that 
clay suitable for stoneware or earthenware, would not be 
proper for tiles. This opinion is founded on an error, 
for the water in drains does not filter through the tiles, 
but enters at the joints, and there is not the least objec- 
tion to having tiles made of the hardest and most com- 
pact material. Indeed, the manufacturing of tiles from 
the better clays has this advantage, that they may be 
made much lighter, and therefore cost less for carriage. 

The marly clays of south-western Ohio, are well 
adapted to tile making. The lime acts as a bind or flux, 
to effect the semi-fusion of the other constituents, and 
extremely hard and durable tiles are made of such mate- 
rial, the main point being to secure a thorough burning. 

In almost every township of the state are small swamps, 
or basins, witli clayey bottoms. The clay of these 
swamps, although identical in composition with that of 
the surrounding uplands, has a far greater value for tile 
making. From being kept constantly wet, it possesses a 
degree of solidity, uniformity of texture and plasticity, 
that can only be given to the clay of hillsides, after much 
working. In many places, these swamp clays require no 
labor to bring them to a proper condition for use. 

The following letter from a very successful tile maker 
in Ohio, with respect to materials for tiles, may be of in- 
terest to those who intend manufacturing their own tiles : 

"Woodstock, Champaign county, O. 

Dear Sir — As I promised you when at Columbus I would send 
you a description of the different kinds of clay suitable for making, 
drain tile, and where it is likely to be found, I now undertake tc 
communicate to you what I know about it. 

Clay, suitable for making tile for underground draining, may be 
generally found through that portion of Ohio that 1 am acquainted 
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with, in the following described localities, vis.: in small pond h- !e8 
(auch as contain water the greater part of the year), by some called 
cat Hwamps, usually found on white oak rid<;es. The clay found in 
these holes is rather on the blue order, from a bluish black to a 
blue gray color. This clay is of a depth of from two to ten feet 
There is also a clay found on almost all white oak land that will 
answer to make tile of, but it is not of the best quality, and some- 
what difficult to get it free from limestone gravel; this clay is of a 
reddish cast, and runs from one and a half to three feet in depth, 
lliere is also a clay found on low, wet prairies, where wild grass 
grows. The real blue clay in some places you will find near the 
surface, but frequently you will have to dig from two to four feet 
before coming to it ; it runs to a great depth in the ground. It re- 
quires stronger clay to make good tile than it does to make brick. 
In making brick, if your clay is too strong, you have to add sand 
with the clay; but not so in making tile: the stronger the clay, the 
better the tile. My impression is, there is hardly a township in the 
state but that has clay in it suitable for making tile. 

Respectfully yours, D. Rekfield.*' 

One important step in the preparation of the materi- 
als is : 

Throwing up the clay before the commeneemeni of win' 
(ery as one of the principal means of success in fabricating 
good tile. Every farmer knows that afield plowed in the 
fall into rough furrows, and left fallow, becomes much 
more mellow than It would be if left undisturbed by the 
plow until spring. This effect is likewise produced in 
clay dug up and exposed to the frost during winter, and is 
produced by the expansion of the water during the pro- 
cess of freezing, which separates the particles of clay from 
each other, and thus, by lessening to some degree its ad- 
hesiveness, fits it for more easy manipulation in the process 
of fabrication. In order to secure this object most thor- 
oughly, the clay should be placed in heaps and frequently 
turned over, so as to expose all parts to the action of the 
frost, which does not readily act upon very stiff clay. A 
frreat saving. of hi bor and also of time is thus secured, in- 
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ftgmuch as what is done in winter leaves so much the less 
to do after making begins. Where the clay requires grind- 
ing, this process may very well go on in connection with 
the digging ; for, although the clay does not grind so easily 
when first dug, there is a very great advantage in giving 
it time to become settled together and thoroughly united 
before it is used. If the grinding is done at the time of 
the manufacture, it is necessary to pug the clay or tread 
it, because it comes from the rollers in too loose a state for 
the tile machine. A few months of exposure, after grinding, 
is worth as much as pugging, and will render that opera- 
tion unnecessary. When the iron rollers are not required, 
a pug mill, similar to those used in the manufacture of 
bricks, will efiect all the tempering that is needed. 

The purification of the clay intended for the manufac- 
ture of drain tile is necessary, when the material contains 
pebbles or pieces of limestone, or is too meager of clayey 
elements, and can only be effected by mixing it thoroughly 
with water, so as to dissolve it, as it were, and then permit 
the heavier matters, as pebbles, limestones and coarse 
sand, to be deposited upon the bottom of the vat or pit in 
which the operation is performed, draining off the super- 
fluous water and leaving the clay remain until evaporation 
shall have restored it to a proper degree of consistence. 

To effect this object the clay is placed in a properly 
constructed vat or pit, of suitable size, provided with a 
sliding gate, by means of which to drain off the water 
which remains after settling. The clay is then mixed with 
water and stirred until the whole mass becomes fluid; it 
is then permitted to settle, when all the supernatant water 
can be drained off by the sliding gate ; or, after being 
reduced to a lime condition, the clay may be passed 
through a wire sieve, of suitable strength and fineness, 
which will readily separate the coarse materials from it. 
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This mode is more particularly applicable when the clay 
is of the desired composition, except the existence in it 
of pebbles and insoluble lumps. 

A very convenient form of a mixing pit is furnished by 
the common mortar box and bed of plasterer's ; the mortar 
box may be used to mix the clay with water, and the bed 
will answer for a fit receptacle in which a complete sep- 
aration of the light and heavy materials can occur. As 
soon as this has taken place, the superabundant water can 
be removed by means of a draining gate, and the mass 
left to dry out sufficiently for working. The mixing can 
be effected, where but small quantities of clay are used, 
by means of hoes, such as are used by plasterers ; but, 
when the manufacture is carried on upon a large scale, a 
suitable method is to make use of a mixing machine^ the 
form and capacity of which may best be determined by 
the quantity of labor intended to be performed by it. 
The common pug mill used in brick yards may be so modi- 
fied as to answer the purpose very well ; taking care to 
adjust it so that the clay may be mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of water before it is permitted to flow off by the 
outlet gate. 

Another convenient mixing machine may be constructeu 
in the following manner : Take a large hollow log, of suit- 
able length, say five or six feet; hew out the inequalities 
with an adze, and close up the ends with pieces of strong 
plank, into which bearings have been cut to support a re- 
volving shaft. This shaft should be sufficiently thick to 
permit being transfixed with wooden pins long enough to 
reach within an inch or two of the sides of the log or 
trough, and they should be so beveled as to form in their 
aggregate shape an interrupted screw, having a direction 
toward that end of the box where the mixed clay is de- 
signed to pass out. In order to effect the mixing more 
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thoroughly, these pins may be placed sufficiently far a^art 
to permit the interior of the box to be armed with otfier 
pins extending toward the center, between which they can 
easily move. The whole is placed either horizontally or 
vertically, and supplied with clay and water in proper 
quantities, while the shaft is made to revolve by means of 
a sweep, with horse power, running water or steam, as the 
case may be. The clay is put into the end farthest from 
the outlet (if horizontal), and is carried forward to it and 
mixed by the motion, and mutual action and reaction of 
the pins in the shaft and sides of the box. Iron pins may, 
of course, be substituted for the wooden ones, and have 
the advantage of greater durability and of greater strength 
in proportion to their size, and the number may therefore 
be greater in a machine of any given length. The fluid 
mass of clay and water may be permitted to fall upon a 
sieve or riddle, of heavy wire, and afterward be received 
in a settling vat, of suitable size and construction to drain 
off the water and let the clay dry out sufficiently by sub- 
sequent evaporation. A machine of this^ construction 
may be made of such a size that it may be put in motion 
by hand, by means of a crank, and yet capable of mixing, 
if properly supplied, clay enough to mold 800 or 1000 
pieces of drain pipe per day. 

In Ohio, where clay of suitable character is accessible 
in 80 very many localities, this process of mixing and pre- 
paring by filtration and settling, need be instituted only in 
very few instances ; and the question of comparative cost, 
between tiles purchased and transported from manufacto- 
ries situated where natural facilities are greater, and the 
home manufacture of such tiles, under the disadvantages 
accruing from less suitable clay beds, must be determined 
by every one for himself. Where the home manufacture 
of drain pipe is found preferable, the preceding hints will 
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be found of invaluable assistance in obyiating difficulties 
otherwise almost insurmountable. 

There are other methods by which this evil may be 
remedied ; the simplest is by the use of a screen in the 
tile machine ; the other method is to crush the clay be- 
tweep heavy iron rollers. The choice between these 
methods depends on the number and character of the 
stones to be disposed of. Where they are few in number, 
or anything else than small limestones, the screen will be 
sufficient. If, however, the stones are numerous, and 
among them are many fragments of limestone, of the size 
of peas, or smaller, the rollers will be better than the 
screen ; for though such small limestones would not inter- 
fere with the molding, they will occasion the loss of tiles 
In burning. The presence of stones requiring the rollers, 
is no serious objection to the use of a clay, otherwise suit- 
able. Grinding the clay will add to the cost of manufac- 
turing about fifty cents a thousand. The purchaser can 
much better afibrd to pay this extra price, than to add 
two or three miles of carriage from some more distant 
locality. Five hundred two inch tiles will fill the box of 
a lumber wagon ; the labor of- extra carriage may there- 
fore easily exceed the additional cost of manufacture. 

When the clay is not free from the admixture with stones 
or pebbles, or when it contains too little sand, some manu- 
facturers use a clay cutter ; but such a machine can not 
supersede the mixing apparatus mentioned. A very use- 
ful machine for working clay, and one that will obviate 
much hand labor, may be constructed of two or more cast 
iron rollers, referred to above, and which we will soon 
explain more fully, so arranged as to rotate closely to- 
[,^ether. Between such rollers the clay may be passed, 
and by this means made to assume a proper consistence 
and plasticity for molding. 
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Moistening the clay to a proper degree is always neces- 
sary, whether it may have been necessary to purify it by 
washing and settling or not. For this purpose, pits are 
dug in the earth, and walled up or lined, so as to have 
five or six feet of length and breadth, and four feet in 
depth, clear. The clay is removed into these pits from 
its winter beds, and thoroughly mixed with water by means 
of any suitable instrument, as shovels, so as to be uni- 
formly moist throughout. The degree of moisture should 
be about equal to that of potters' luting clay, and is neces- 
sary as a preliminary step to its further working upon 
the kneading board. 

The process of preparation, carried still further upon 
the kneading board,* in some foreign manufactories of 
excellent drain tile, is, in short, as follows : 

The clay is taken from the moistening pit, or settling 
bed, as the case msy be, after being reduced to the proper 
condition, and spread in thin layers upon the kneading 
board. If too rich, the proper proportion of sand is 
added, and the whole mass is thoroughly trodden by men. 
It is ' then piled up in a low heap, and well worked by 
means of a stirrer, shaped something like a saber, fixed in 
a handle three feet long, moistened, if necessary, and 
again thoroughly trodden and kneaded by the feet. By 
these means, any pebbles existing in it may be discovered 
and removed. 

After being thus worked, it is piled up in the form of a 
large sugar-loaf, four or five feet high, and of about two 
feet base. Th# pile is begun by placing a layer of about 
six inches hight, and then beating this down with a large 
wooden maul, as firmly as possible. Upon this a second 
layer is superimposed, and beaten down in like manner, 
until the cone is sufficiently high. A workman then, with 
a scraper, having a handle at each end, proceeds to shave 
80 
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down the whole cone into thin shavings. By this means 
the smallest pebble is discovered and readily removed. 

The clay shavings are then cast upon another plank 
table, where it is beaten into masses of suitable size and 
form, to fit the box of the molding press. This last ham- 
mering must be performed very carefully, to drive out any 
air which may yet be confined in the clay, or intervene 
between the clay blocks and the ridges of the molding 
machine, as the existence of air in the press would mate 
rially interfere with the perfection of the tile. 

This method of preparation has several advantages over 
those in which machinery is employed, upon the durabil- 
ity of which the profits largely depend, A clay cutting 
machine is expensive, and yet the clay can not be best 
prepared, by its use, for the molding press. Some perr 
sons make use of sieves, or perforated plates, particularly 
when the clay has been prepared by machinery, through 
which the materials are forced to strain the pebbles re- 
maining ; but they are continually liable to become clog- 
ged, and hinder the progress of the work by the loss of 
time necessary to keep them clean, and demand a great 
deal of power to drive the clay through their small inter- 
stices. These diflSculties are obviated by working the 
clay by hand, and a sufiicient force can be set to work 
to produce the desired amount of prepared material with 
certainty; which can not be always accomplished by the 
best of machines, on account of the accidents to which 
they are liable. 

If the prepared clay can not, when made into masses 
for the press, be worked up fast enough, the blocks may 
be kept moist by covering them with wet cloths, until such 
time as they may be needed for use. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance that the clay 
to be worked should be properly tempered, and kept so. 
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From the beginning of the process ; and to this point par- 
ticularly, the attention must be constantly directed, but 
especially when it is put into the press. If it be worked 
too moist, the sides of the pipes fall together, or collapse, 
as they come from the mold, or they shrink greatly and 
become curved and wry. If the clay is too stiff, the work 
is difficult, and the pipes are rough, cracked, and shelly, 
when burnt, and often fall to pieces. Beside, it must be 
observed, that the same degree of moisture is not suitable 
for the fabrication of pipe tile of different diameters. 
Large pipes are made of stiffer clay than small ones. If 
clay of the proper temper for making inch pipe were 
pressed through a four inch mold, not a single piece 
would be found perfect — every one would be flattened 
and distorted. Experience is the only guide, and by this 
alone can a proper acquaintance with the matter be ob- 
tained. 

Whatever method may be adopted for removing small 
stones from the clay, it is very necessary that this clay 
should be pugged, except, indeed, in such very rare cases as 
the clay formation at Cleveland. 

1. The Pug Mill of tile yards differs little from that 
commonly used in the manufacture of bricks ; the only 
material difference being in the arms or pins by which the 
clay is tempered. The clay being used in a much stiffer 
state for tiles than bricks, iron knives are needed for cut- 
ting the clay, in the place of wooden pins. These knives 
are made strong and sharp, and when set in the upright 
shaft, the advancing edge is raised a little, so that the ef- 
fect of their movement is to press the clay downward to- 
ward the opening. Instead of several iron knives, some 
use a smaller number of heavier ones, and these have 
riveted into them, at right Angles, a number of short 
knives, which are so arranged as to puss each other some- 
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what closely, and serve to cut the lumps of clay to pieced 
thoroughly. 

The subjoined cut represents 
the Section of an excellent pug- 
ging milL It consists of a cyl- 
indrical body, well bounded by 
stout hoops-— the upper portion 
expands outward from the body, 
so as to form a hopper or funnel^ 
into which the clay is thrown. 
A stout iron bar, a, a, is placed 
in the center of the body, so as 
to revolve. This center bar is 
furnished with stout iron arma- 
tures, 5, placed on alternate 
sides of the bar; the armatures 
furnished with three teeth, c, one 
of which is placed on the upper 
side of the armature, and just 
midway between the two which 
are placed on the lower side. 
Wherever this mill has been 
PuooiNo U86d, it has given the most am- 
ple satisfaction. 
2. The Roller Milly which is found necessary in some 
localities, consists of two iron rollers, each about fifteen 
inches in diameter. Some prefer to have one roller 
smaller than the other, so that if they revolve in equal 
times, the surface of one will move faster than that of 
the other, and combine a rubbing with the crushing move- 
ment. This, however, is probably of no real benefit, and 
is attended with the disadvantage of not feeding as well 
as a mill where the rollers are both large. The rollers 
are about 30 inches in length; they are thick, but not 
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solid, and should weigh about 400 pounds each. They 
are cast in an iron mold or chill. This secures a perfectly 
hard and smooth surface, and much more durability than 
when they are east in the common sand molds. The 
shafts of the rollers work in boxes lined with babbit 
metal, which, by means of set screws, are made to slide 
upon the iron frame, and give the rollers any degree of 
closeness that may be desired. From one eighth to one 
sixth of an inch is a distance that will permit no stones 
to pass, large enough to do mischief, either in molding or 
burning. The gearing of the mill should be so adjusted 
to the power, as to give only about ten to fifteen revolu- 
tions of the rollers in a minute. A rapid movement not 
only requires a greater force, but greatly increases the 
danger of breakage of the machinery. A plank hopper 
is set over the rollers, large enough to hold a wheelbar- 
rowful of clay. To the underside of the iron frame, on 
which the rollers rest, it is necessary to attach scrapers 
of iron or steel plate, to scrape the clay from the rollers, 
otherwise they will clog and become immovable. In set- 
ting the mill, it should, if possible, be elevated four or 
five feet above the level of the yard, and placed on hori- 
zontal timbers of some length, rather than upon posts 
set immediately under. The object of this is to secure 
space for the ground clay under the mill. The whole ex- 
pense of such a clay mill, at the Cuyahoga Steam Fur- 
nace, in Cleveland, will be about one hundred dollars. 

8. The S(yr%e Power to drive the mill, whether the 
endless chain or lever power be used, should be arranged 
for two horses. A single horse, unless very strong, or 
the mill be geared for a slow movement, will, if there be 
many stones, or the clay be very lumpy, find the work 
rather severe. It is better, therefore, in the first instance, 
to obtain a power on which two horses may be used, if 
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necessary, or a single horse, if one is found to be suffi- 
cient. If the clay be dug up in the fall or winter, and 
thoroughly frozen, or if it be turned over and well wetted 
a few days before grinding, the work will be much easier ; 
if taken fresh from a bank or hillside, and ground imme- 
diately, a good deal of additional power will be required. 

Tile Machines. — It would be a useless task to describe 
all the different forms of tile presses in use. All possi- 
ble forms of construction have been used, but those 
known as Clayton's or Whitehead's, are among the prefer- 
able kinds. These machines are strong, simple, and re- 
quire comparatively little power to drive them, and are 
not apt to get out of repair. 

A passing description of both these machines, may be 
introduced with propriety. 

The clay box of the Clayton press consists of a per- 
pendicular cylinder, terminating below in the mold box. 
The cover of the clay box is a kind of piston head, which 
is made to drive the clay downward, while working, by 
means of a cogged piston rod, in the cogs of which mash 
the cogs of a small wheel, which is driven by a larger 
cog-wheel, and this in turn by a smaller cog-wheel at- 
tached to the handle or working lever of the machine. 
The pipes are pressed out at the bottom, and hanging free, 
are received upon the prongs of a fork,<which correspond 
in number to the number of pipes pressed out at one time. 
The tiles are cut off by a wire, which is attached to the 
machine. Two cylinders properly belong to this kind of 
machine, one of which is removed when emptied, and 
replaced by the other full. Latterly, this machine has been 
so modified, that the pipes are forced out horizontally, 
and received upon a truckle-bed, and are not cut off until 
this is full, when they are separated and borne away upon 
forks 
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Whitehead's machine has aflat-lying quadranguljir box, 
closed by a cover. In front is the mold, and by means 
of a cogged piston rod, the plunger,- consisting of the 
entire posterior end of the box, is driven forward, which 
presses the clay through the mold. When empty, the ac- 
tion is reversed, the plunger again becomes the back wall 
of the box, the cover is raised, more clay is filled in, and 
the work proceeds again. The cogged piston or plunger 
rod is worked horizontally, by means of three cog-wheels 
meeting with each other, as do those of the Clayton ma- 
chine. The pipes are received upon a truckle-bed as 
they are expelled. 

Neither of these machines is without its advantages and 
defects, and yet six or eight thousand tiles can be molded 
daily, by some of the latter machines, while the former 
may be made to produce more, and is therefore better 
calculated, perhaps, for use in large manufactories. Proper 
machines can be manufactured after models, in almost any 
machine shop, but purchasers should always take care to 
secure good and warranted machines. 

Mons. Barrall, in his excellent treatise on drainage, 
gives a detailed description, accompanied by engravings, 
for the most part, of ffty-nine different tile machines, 
used in England, France, and Germany. Many of these 
machines are very expensive, but at the same time, manu- 
facture a large number of tiles daily. One machine which 
is there figured and described, would require eAght active 
boys to carry away the tiles as fast as they are made — 
ench boy taking six tiles at a time! 

In this country, several gentlemen have invented ma- 
chines for the manufacture of tiles. Of those in most 
general use, In this state, are the Mattice & Penfield 
machine and the Daine's machine. We present a cut and 
a short description of each. 
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This machine 
not only grinds the 
clay, and molds the 
tile, but places 
them upon the dry 
ing boards. 4, re- 
presents the die; 
8, the tile; and 
2, 2, the drying 
boards, which are 
cut the length of 
three tiles ; and 
placed upon the 
carriage, 1, the 
portion of which, 
under the machine, 
is covered with an 
endless belt, upon 
which these boards 
are placed, on the 
rear of the car- 
riage, and are 
drawn under by the tiles as they issue from the die, and 
deposit themselves upon the boards. 7, 7, is a frame, 
held together by the handles, across which small wires 
are stretched, 8, 8, for the purpose of cutting the tiles. 
This frame is movable, for the purpose of cutting the 
tiles where the end of the board occurs. 6, is the shaft 
which passes through the machine, upon which iron 
knives are fastened to grind the clay. To the lower ends, 
eccentrics are fastened, that move the plunger in the clay 
box, to which the die, 4, is fastened. 5, is the lever by 
which the cut-off plate is driven over the clay box, after 
it is filled, to prevent the clay from pushing back up in 
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the machine when the plunger pushes it out. 9, is tho 
yoke upon which a slide is fastened, driven by an eccen- 
tric on the shaft that moves the lever, the plunger throw- 
ing it back when making the plunge, where it remains, 
leaving the cavity open again. A, is the sweep. The 
machine makes a plunge at every turn of the shaft. Less 
than one fourth of the time required to make a turn of 
the shaft, makes a plunge, which gives the man that cuts 
the tiles ample time to do so, and set them on the drying 
racks, which are placed upon the carriage for the purpose 
of moving them from the press, when dried, to the kiln. 
The American Tile maker, — The Tile Maker is only 
eight feet in length, including aprons. It is mounted 
upon wheels, and is simple in construction, easily kept in 
order, and not liable to accident from any ordinary cause. 
It will make horseshoe or sole tile of any size, according 
to the nature of the die which may be used; the power 
applied to drive the clay through the dies is the screw, 
worked by a small balance wheel, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. This machine is made of cast iron, and consists of 
a box set on feet, to which are attached small wheels, by 
which it can be moved from place to place. The iron box 
or frame is about five feet in length, and fourteen inches 
wide ; at one end is fastened the die, which is easily taken 
off or put on by screws. The box into which ,the clay is 
put, and in which the square plunger compresses the clay 
through the die, to form the tile, is the main division of 
the frame, and occupies about two feet in length ; one 
half of this division is covered with an iron plate, screwed 
down solid ; the other consists of a lid, which lifts with a 
handle, and which, when the clay is filled in is shut and 
fastened by strong iron latches on each side, which swing 
into their place by weights. The other two feet of the 
frame is occupied by the iron tube, in which the screw of 
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the piston or plunger works, which is worked by a handle 
attached to a small balance wheel ; attached to the end 
where the tiles are made, is a small wooden frame, sup- 
ported on a level with the lower line of the die, by legs 
that fold up when it is taken off to be moved or packed 
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?. -Hv ; it is about three and a La If feet in length, and is 
nMide in three divisions, of twelve inches each ; these divi- 
sions have each a series of small wooden rollers, on which 
a cloth apron moves when the clay is forced through the 
die. It comes out in three long parallel tubes of tile, 
moved and supported on these aprons, each of which is 
the length of a tile; when the table is full, the tiles are 
cut into exact lengths by wir^s which are passed down 
through gauges, which form a part of the wooden frame- 
work of the apron stand. The whole is easily worked in 
a space of eight by ten feet. 

But the following cut illustrates the simplest and cheap- 
est tile machine of which we have any knowledge. We 
propx)se to name it the " Buckeye " tile machine ; it may 
be made by any ordinary mechanic, at a cost not exceed- 
ing ^5. 




Fio. 4G.— The •* Buckeye** Tii.k Machine. 



It consists of a stout box, A, whose sides are about 
eight inches high, twelve long, and the ends about eight 
wide. The back part of the box is occupied by a post, G, 
eight inches wide, and four thick, and from two feet to 
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tliirty inches high. In the top of this post is fastened a 
lever, H, and to this latter is fastened the plunger, f. The 
dies are represented at b. The box is filled with mortar, 
the plunger placed on the mortar, and by the lever is 
then pushed home ; this operation forces the clay through 
the dies and forms the tiles. The carriage consists of 
twenty rollers, or five sets of four rollers each ; over each 
set of rollers is an apron — the force and weight of the tile 
issuing from the dies, causes them to rotate so as to carry 
off" the tile the entire length of the carriage. When the 
tiles are forced through the die, and cover the extent of 
the carriage, the frame, e e, is closed like a lid over the 
tile, and cuts them by means of the wires, d d D d D, into 
proper lengths. They are then removed from the apron 
to the dryer. 

This machine can be operated, in all its departments, 
by a " man and a boy " — the man to fill the box, press 
the tile and cut them off, while the boy uses an implement 
shaped somewhat like the letter Y? or rather, like a two- 
pronked table fork — each prong about ten inches in length, 
and one inch in diameter. The prongs are inserted into 
the cavity of the tiles and thus borne away to the dryer. 

Not much reliance can be placed upon statements, as to 
the amount of tiles which may be made in a day upon any 
of the machines — some days double, if not triple the 
amount can be made than on other days. Daine's ma- 
chine claims to make 250 two inch tiles in an hour — this 
would amount to 2,500 in a day of ten hours. From 700 
to 900 would be a fair day's operation on the " Buck- 
eye." 

Pressing the pipes is a very simple business. The blocks 
of clay are to be placed in the press-box, and hammered 
in tlio filling, to prevent the retention of any air, as this 
might occasion the bursting of the pipes, or the formation 
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of air-cells in their walls, to such an extent as to render 
them useless. When the clay is properly packed in, the 
cover shut down and secured, and the press put in motion, 
the wince is turned until the truckle-bed is filled — the 
cutting apparatus is brought down, and one pressing of 
the rough pipes is completed. 

The smaller kinds of pipe must be handled by means of 
properly made forks, with extreme care, and placed upon 
a drying rack. If great care be not taken, the sides of the 
pipes will either fall together, or the soft clay will be 
pressed out of shape, and the passage more or less ob- 
structed. The larger kinds are taken off the truckle-bed 
by hand, and set up perpendicularly for drying. 

As all kinds of clay and loam shrink more or less in 
drying, this change of volume must be regarded in the 
pressing; and because different qualities of clay have 
different shrinkage in drying and burning ; and because 
of the different degrees of humidity at which the clay is 
worked, and the different length of time the working is 
continued, and that of drying and burning required — all 
vliave their influence upon this shrinkage — no rule can 
be given of general application, and every manufacturer 
must learn by experience to give a proper length and 
thickness to his drain tiles. As a general thing, if the 
green tile are 13 inch in length, they will scarcely be 12 
inches long when burned^ and tile measuring 2 inches 
from outside to outside, when green, will not measure 
over If when burned. 

Drying tiles is a matter of great importance, and spe- 
cial attention must be directed to this part of the manu- 
facturing process. The tile to be good must be dried in 
a shed ; in fact, a good shed is indispensable to the manu- 
facture of tiles. The clay must be tough to retain its 
shape after running through the dies of the tile machine; 
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and such clay will warp and craek in drying, unless th6 
process is condacted in the shade. If the manufacture 
goes on under a shed, no time is lost an account of rainy 
day«, and the tiles, while drying, are protected alike from 
rain and sun. 

A convenient arrangement of the shed is of consider- 
ate importance; in form, it is long and narrow, and must 
be 90 set as to allow the kiln to be put directly at one end, 
while the clay bank or pit and pug mill are at the other; 
Where it is intended to make from one hundred to on0 
hundred and fifty thousand tiles in a season, the shed will 
need to be sixty feet in length by eighteen in width; 
It is not necessary to put up an expensive fraine, a 
lighter structure answering equally well. Four sills, 
either of timber or plank, may be laid upon the ground, 
and leveled to receive the feet of the posts. The sills 
are laid parallel to each other, and lengthwise of the shed 
the inner ones ten feet apart, and the outer ones, one on 
each side, and four feet from the inner. The posts made 
of scantling, four inches square, stand upon the sills, 
maiking two rows on either side of the central space. 
The outer posts may be six feet in length, and the inner 
eight feet six inches, the tops being halved to receive 
the rafters, of two-by-four scantling. It is convenient 
to have these posts and rafters of a uniform distance of 
six feet apart, through the whole length of the shed. 
The rafters liiay be tied together by three pieces of the 
same scantling, and these so placed as to give the best 
support to the roof boards, which lie lengtdiwise up and 
down the roof. The rafters and roof boards should be 
fourteen feet in length, so as to project about three feet 
beyond the outer posts; this is to prevent the rain from 
beating under and injuring the tiles. The supports for the 
shelves are narrow^ strips of board nailed to the scantling 
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posts, tlie top of one being eight inches from the top of the 
next. The shelf boards should be twelve feet long ; they 
will then have a support at both ends ; and in the middle 
they should be made of narrow but straight and well sea- 
soned oak stuff, and laid loose upon their supports, and at a 
distance of about an inch from each other. The tiles dry 
better on these than upon wide boards. In this way the 
whed will have shelving on each side of the central space 
in which the tiles are made; each shelf inside the posts, 
will be a little more than three feet wide, which is suffi- 
cient for three tiles endwise in the green state ; there will 
be nine tier of shelves, one over the other* A shed of 
this size will dry about ten thousand tiles at a time. 

Through the center of tlie shed a railway track should 
be laid. This may be made of two-by-four scantling set 
endwise, and tied together by cross pieces, and sunk 
nearly to the level of the floor. Upon this a little four- 
wheeled car runs, carrying the clay from the pug mill to 
the tile machine, and afterward the tiles from the shelves 
to the kiln. 

A shed something like what is described above is needed 
where hand tile machines, similar in principle to Daines', 
are used. If it be intended to use Penfield's tile machine, 
which works by horse power, and has another arrange- 
ment for drying, scarcely any shedding is absolutely re- 
quired. In this method, the tile machine being a fixture, 
drying carriages are constructed, and these are put on a 
track connecting the machine to the kila, and are moved 
along as they are filled. 

The internal arrangement of the shed should be such 
that the tile machine may be placed as near the center as 
possible. In the east and west ends of the shed *' racks,'* 
as represented in the following cut, should be placed, on 
which to dry the tile. Tile should always be dried in the 
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Fio. 47. — Rack Fon Dryino Tilb. 

%hade — they dry more uniformly there than in the sun ; 
beside, should inclement weather intervene, they are then 
protected. The rack is very cheaply and simply made ; 
h is an upright, made of scantling, say, 3-by-4 inches, on 
which are fastened, with 4 or 5-inch spikes, the bats a, a, 
a, a; the slats or dryers, c, <?, on which the tile are placed, 
may be of lath one-by-one and half inches. The uprights 
(6) should be no more than 6 feet apart — in fact, 4 feet is 
a good distance — in order to prevent the slats from warp- 
ing, or " %agging^^ as the tile makers say. 

The cut is intended to represent a rack to dry 16-inch 
tile ; but it is best to make them wide enough, so that three 
tile may be laid on endwise. Th« vertical spaces between 
the slats <?, <?, or bats a, a, a, a, should vary with the size 
of the tile made — thus the distance from a to a should be 
greater for three than for 1 J-inch tile. When the tile are 
molded by the machine they are carried away and placed 
upon the dryers, as represented at d, d. 

Or the drying racks may be conveniently made as fol- 
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lows : Two upright posts of roofing lath should be fixed 
suflSciently far apart to permit one end of a drying board 
to go between them, and at the length of this board two 
more to receive the other end. When the tiles are cut 
off, they should be closely laid upon drying boards, the 
length of which should, for convenience, be about four or 
live fe«t, and the width equal to the length of the tiles. 
When the board is full it should be placed in the rack, 
upon pieces of scantling or other supports, and upon each 
end should be placed a similar piece of scantling, half an 
inch or so thicker than the tile, and upon these the next 
drying board filled is to be placed — the other supporting 
scantlings at the ends and drying boards upon them until 
the rack has been filled to the desired hight. The number 
of racks and their distance apart must be determined by 
the size of the dry house and the necessary movements 
between them. 

Upon these racks the tiles remain to be dried, but they 
still require constant care and watching to effect drj iti*^ 
properly. To keep the tiles straight, they should be 
placed close together, and if, in the process of dryin<x, 
they become curved, the bow should be twined upward, so 
that they may assume their straight form again. The ad- 
mission of air should be carefully regulated to dry the tiles 
uniformly; otherwise, they nre liable to crack. In point 
of fact, the tile should be dried by the winds — not by hot 
southern winds, but cool north or northwest ones. 

If the clay is well prepared, and proper attention paid 
to the pipes during the drying process, the remainin/j 
parts of the fabrication will go on well. The admission 
of air in proper quantity is always a matter of importance. 

The larger kinds of pipe, which are placed upright 
while drying, should be reversed frequently, until hard 
enough to be laid down without injury, 'because the upper 
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end always dries the most rapidly. When the pipes be- 
come somewhat dry, they may be laid in piles of several 
pipes in hight, according to their dryness; and, when diy 
enough to burn, five or six of even the largest size may 
be superimposed upon each other. 

Some manufacturers dry their pipes upon hurdles or 
frames made of laths, in order to favor the admission of 
air; but this mode has scarcely any advantage over the 
simple drying board, and is far more expensive, and the 
pipes are more liable to be bent by being placed upon such 
racks. 

Rolling and rimming the tiles is to be performed to se- 
cure a faultless product, and is done when they have lain 
long enough to be somewhat stiff, but still not hard enough 
to crack when handled and bent. This step in the pro- 
gress of fabrication is too much neglected in thia country, 
but in England is considered indispensable. 

Rolling the pipes is thus performed: A round, smooth 
stick, one quarter or one third of an inch less in diameter 
than the clear capacity of the pipe, and long enough to 
reach through and afford a hand hold at each end, is passed 
through the opening, and the pipe gently rolled upon a 
smooth table two or three times to straighten it, and thus 
prevent any inequality which may have occurred during 
the progress of drying frow becoming permanent. After 
rolling, th(B pipes are riix^rj[?e.4, by inserting into each end 
alternately and turnipg around the rimmer a wooden in- 
strument, whiph is constructed of a |?oupd^ gn^ootU stick, 
just large enough to fill the end of the pipe, around \.\\^ 
end of the shaft of which, and between it an4 tl^e li^ndlp, 
is a collar, or square offset. This instrument, properly 
used, gives an exactly square end to the pipe, and iugujrea 
their closely fitting together when laid down. The top 
pr shaft of the instrument should be somewha); taperj^g, 
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80 as to favor its insertion and only exactly fill the open- 
ing at the shoulder or collar. This shape favors its inser- 
tion and prevents the clay from being pushed into ridges 
when it is inserted. 

The operations of rolling and rimming are very import- 
ant to secure good tiles, and the expense is so slight that 
It will be more than repaid in the better quality of the 
product. 

For convenience, a light table, about fifteen inches 
broad (where the tiles are twelve inches long), should be 
used. The tiles can be lifted off and on the drying board 
by means of the rolling pin, and the table moved forward 
as the work progresses, and in this manner the process 
may go on very rapidly. 

Tile burning, — This is performed when the tiles are per- 
fectly dry, and can only be done well by a person ac- 
quainted with the business. No extended description can 
supply a want of practical knowledge, but a word of ad- 
monition, in regard to important moments in the process, 
may be of great utility. One indispensable matter is a 
proper burning kiln. Almost any kind of lime or potters' 
kiln may be made use of, but an oven especially adapted 
will be found of great advantage. 

In establishing a tile yard, it is usual to make and burn 
a clamp of bricks, in the first instance ; then to use the 
scoving, the soft and other waste bricks for building the 
kiln. If the intention is to make from one to two hundred 
thousand in a season, a kiln 11 feet by 13 in the inside, 
and 10 feet high, will be a suitable size. A kiln of such 
dimensions will hold about 15,000 tiles, the number vary- 
ing, of course, according to their size, beside bricks enough 
to fill to the top of the arches. The kiln must be built at 
one end of the shed, and directly in a line with it, so that 
the doorway into the side of the kiln, through which the 
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tiles are carried to be set, may be on a line with the caf 
track of the shed* Directly opposite this doorway ther« 
should be a similar opening oti the other side of the kiln, 
through which the burnt tiles may be carried. The fire 
holes will be through the narrowest sides of the kiln, or 
those which correspond with the sides of the shed. For 
a kiln of the size namedj there will be four fire holes, each 
end of which will be open. The walls of the kiln should 
not be less than two feet sax inches in thickness at the 
bottom^ and three feet is still better. They are Carried 
up perpendicularly on the inside, but gradually becoming 
thinner toward the top, by drawing in on the outside. 
They are better built of tempered clay, mixed with a con- 
siderable proportion of sand, than of lime mortar. Some 
25,000 bricks will be required to build such a kiln as the 
one described. 

Tile kiln»y of the following construction, will be found 
very appropriate for the purpose. There are two princi* 
pal forms of construction in vogue in Europe — one of 
which is the high kiln, and the other the low kiln. The 
high kilns are commonly 20 to 24 feet long, 10 to 12 feet 
wide, and the arch 10 to 12 feet high^ measured in the 
clear. The walls are made four courses of brick thick, 
and are supported by buttresses in the longitudinal walls. 
Between the buttresses, on each side, there arte 8 furnfltee 
holes, 15 inches wide and about twiOe as high, and pro- 
vided with a grate and ash box. They permit the firing 
to be done by means of wood, coal or turf. The door, 
placed at one end, should be wide enough to admit of 
wheeling in the tiles, and must be Walled up when the 
burning is begun. Inside, between eeich pair of furnaces, 
there is a small flue, S to 4 inches square, which, passing 
up the wall and along the arch, terminates in low chim- 
neys formed conveniently of tile pipe of proper size. 
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!l?here are beside 6 or 8 3row8 of sbmII smoke stacks, 4 to 
5 inches in dear diiuneter, and 2 feet high, Tf hich pass 
through the arch, that -may be opened or closed on the 
outside at pleasure, and by means of which the heat may 
be regulated according to requirement during the process 
of burning. Such a kiln resembles very much a common 
tile kiln. 40,000 or 50,000 pieces, of different dimensions^ 
may be burnt in such a kili^, if space be economized, by 
placing the smaller pipes inside of the larger ones. The 
furnaces must be covei^l with an arch of masonry, else 
4^he pipes placed immediaiiely upon the top of the furnace 
would be over-burnt. 

The low kiln resemble' a common potter's oven, and is 
now greatly in vogue, a; it is easily jbuilt, and yields a 
well burnt product. Suh a kiln consists of a long arch, 
8 to 10 feet high, 14 tot6 «eet long, and 10 to 12 feet 
wide in the dear. TheraHs and arch may be built very 
thin, if supported by i«i arch bauds — ^6 or 8 inch walls 
being sufficient. But iterly the walls have been built 
thicker and supported Ibuttrosses. At one end is placed 
the chimney, and at t^ othw end the door for wheeling 
in the tiles. On eachde of the door is built a furnace, 
of 18 to 20 inches breth, and 10 to 15 inches hight, and 
a third furnace is fixen the doorway when this is walled 
up. Immediately beid the doorway wall is placed the 
ash pit, 2i feet broad^d 6 to 10 inches deep. The hearth 
of the oven lies a litfhigher than the opening of the ash 
pit, and behind thisjain there is a depression 9 inches 
wide and 6 deep, in ioh originate four flues, which, lead- 
ing through the wij terminate in the chimney. The 
chimney is not pla^ as in the potter's oven, upon the 
arch, but at the eu'O that the fire may be forced to pass 
over all the pipes, ich are thus uniformly burnt in all 
parts. The chim is about 15 to 18 inches clear in 
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diameter. In the walls and gable ends are vents, which 
during burning are walled up, but are opened when this 
is finished, so as to favor cooling. 

Twenty to twenty-five thousand pipes of difierent sizes 
can be placed in such a kiln. When the tiles are wheeled 
in for arrangement, bricks are placed upright upon the 
hearth, and the pipes are set upon these perpendicularly, 
so that the fire may readily draw through the whole. 
When the kiln is filled, a sieve-like wall of a single course 
of brick, is built np to force the fire to spread equally 
through the entire oven, and attae same time to protect, 
in some measure, the first coumes of tiles from the ex- 
cessive action of the fire. 

The following precautions mi]it be observed in burn- 
ing- ! 

The tiles should not be placed^i the oven before they 

are perfectly dry ; but in case \ is necessary to do so, 
they must be dried there, by beiii subjected, very gradu- 
ally, to the heat of a slow fire, inVder to dry them thor- 
oughly, before heating them vel much, as tiles burnt 
rapidly, in a damp condition, are jarly always bent and 
full of cracks. 

The pipes are placed in the ovei)erpendicularly upon 
the hearth and brick work which ins the furnace pas- 
sages. Small pipes are put into Uer ones, but not so 
nearly of a size, as to hinder a freklay of the fire be- 
tween them. Six inch pipe may bfiHed with three or 
four inch pipe, and these with inch ke. This mode of 
placing is for the purpose of savinfcace. The upper 
tier of pipes may be placed horizoily, but the lo;ver 
ones could not sustain the superincu^t pressure were 
they so placed. 

It is very important to be providedth good fuel, and 
to keep the heat at an even temperai throughout the 
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process. If the draught of the wind cause the heat to 
be excessive upon one side, this can be remedied in the 
high ovefiy by opening or closing the smoke stacks ; and 
in the low oven^ by varying the intensity of the fire upon 
one or the other side, as the case may require. 

When the burning is completed, precaution is necessary 
to prevent too rapid cooling, otherwise the tiles will be 
found much cracked. It often happens that tiles are 
found imperfectly baked, and are denominated " pale " or 
*' soft." These can not be used, as they crumble to 
pieces in the wet, and should be reburnt with the next 
kiln full. If at any particular part of the kiln the tiles 
are commonly imperfectly burned, the " soft" tiles of one 
burning may be placed in that part for the next burning, 
and they will thus become sufficiently baked. 

Fuel. — In many localities coal is cheaper than wood, 
and fortunately it answers the purpose equally as well. 
Where wood is employed, the soft kinds are greatly pre- 
ferred to the hard. Soft maple, basswood, whitewood and 
chestnut, are the best, making a steadier heat and more 
flame. For kiln use, wood must be thoroughly seasoned, 
split tolerably fine, of the length of the holes or shorter. 
A cord of good wood should burn about three thousand 
tiles. 

Burning. — When holes are made on both sides of the 
kiln, as recommended, the burning is efiected on one side 
at a. time. By this method, more time is probably con- 
sumed, though not more wood, and there is less danger 
of an unequal or insufficient burn. In burning tiles, it 
should be borne in mind that the soft burnt are worthless, 
and only those that are thoroughly hard, and will ring 
when struck, are of any value. It requires from two 
days and a night, to four days and nights, to burn a kiln 
of tiles, the difference depending on the kind of fuel, the 
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character of the clay, and the method pursued — they 
should be allowed from 48 to 60 hours to cool. 

Wa translate the fallowing from Barrell's work on 
drainage : 

" Burning. — The operation of burning the pipes comprises three 
divisions : 1. Placing the tiles into the oven. 2. Conducting off the 
fire. 3. Cooling and repioving from the oven. 

*' The burning of pipes is of great importance, for it affects both 
the quality and the price of the manufactured article. Therefore, 
the more perfect is the oven, or kiln, the better and cheaper will be 
the pipe. We can not enter into any description of the numerous 
improvements on the subject which have transpired, a whole book 
would not suffice ; but we will give general outlines in the expres- 
sions of Mr. Brongniart, the most competent vnriter on the * Ceramio 
Art:' 

" ' An oven contains four principal parts, viz : The fire place, the 
mouth, the laboratory and the chimney; in the fire place is thrown 
the fuel, whatever it may be ; the mouth is an opening through which 
the air is introduced which is to sustain combustion ; the laboratory 
is the place where the articles to be burned are placed; the chim- 
ney is a channel though which the gases escape after having pro- 
duced their effect. 

" * Some ovens have no special chimney — it is a part of the labo- 
ratory — into these the flame or gas is directed from the fire place 
through holes or openings named ^carneaux;' when the flame is not 
admitted into the laboratory, and goes directly into the chimney, 
tlie heat is received by radiation.' 

" *We will suppose an ordinary potter's kiln is employed, and pro- 
ceed to the operation of placing the pipes into the laboratory : A 
layer of common brick is to be disposed in a vertical position, at a 
H.iiall distance from each other, on the floor of the oven ; upon these, 
the pipes of the largest diameter are to be placed, one upon the other, 
so as to form layers up to the top ; some manufacturers place the 
pipes upright in the same position as they were arranged to dry; this 
system is evidently favorable, because it results therefrom that each 
series of pipes placed on ends form as many chimneys, which favor 
the draft, and distribute more equally the heat The fire is next 
kindled, and kept at first very slow ; after a few days heat may grad- 
ually be increased up to the highest possible degree; during that 
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time the utmost care and constant attention are necessarj to avoid 
accidents. 

*^ * When the burning is not complete, or otherwise defective, the 
pipes remain tender, earthy, with a dull color, either white or red ; 
the J are not sonorous, and break or shell off under the influence of 
the air; they facilitate the generation of saltpeter, crumble to pieces, 
are destroyed in a very short period or tiipe, and finally ruin the 
drains. 

" ^ Should, on the contrary, the fire be vntimel^y or excessive, the ma- 
terial will melt in part, the pipes become dark brown or black, out of 
shape, and stick to each other in cooling. From this may be seen 
how important it is to secure the right degree of heat, which pro- 
duces tile between a dark and a very bright red ; this may be easily 
watched, by keeping, within reach show pieces, which may be ex- 
tracted through convenient holes ; it is advisable not to hurry the 
operation of burning. When the fire has been brought to the proper 
degree of intensity, it must be gradually diminished, and suppressed 
altogether; then the mouth and chimney of the oven are to be closed 
so as to exclude carefully the cold air; all must be left in this state, 
during several days, to permit the pipes gradually to cool down, 
otherwise they would crack or burst to pieces. 

" ^A skillful burner will, at the proper time, remove the pipes from 
the oven, with hardly any breakage, or at most from two to five per 
cent; whereas the loss may be considerable from want of skill or 



The price of tile at tileries, throughout Ohio, is yet 
entirely too great to induce farmers, generally, to adopt 
tile draining, where they are obliged to rely upon the 
tileries for supplies. There is no good reason — other 
than the fact that tile making is yet a new business, and 
not thoroughly understood — why tile should cost any more 
than common brick. The amount of material used in a 
single brick will make from two to four or five tile, ac- 
cording to size ; while the amount of heat required to 
burn one brick will bum more tile than can be made from 
the material in the brick. True, a little more care is 
necessary in arranging the tile in the kiln ; a much smaller 
32 
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quantity can be burned at a time than of brick, and every 
defective or warped tile is worthless ; these, of course, are 
drawbacks, but in course of time they will in a very great 
degree be obviated. Good tile can be obtained at Gleve^ 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, Woodstock, Painesville, Spring- 
field, Claridon, etc., in Ohio, at reasonable rates. 



CHAPTER VI. 



HOW WATER ENTERS THE PIPES. 

This question is asked by all persons who, for the first 
time, direct their attention to the subject of drainage, 
and the solution ofi^the problem involved in the inquiry, 
is rather a subject of scientific interest than a matter of 
practical moment; for the water does find ingress, as 
experiment proves. But nevertheless, there are some 
practical bearings in the question which demand investi- 
gation. 

In the ordinary arrangement of strata of earth, there is 
a very permeable layer or soil and subsoil, and below, a 
less permeable stratum or '^ hard-pan." The water of 
rains descends to this stratum, and is there retained for 
a longer time than in the more permeable soils above ; and 
it is a consequence of this retention, that the upper strata 
become submerged with water. 

When drains are laid much above the level of this re- 
tentive stratum, they do not begin to carry ofi* the sur- 
face water until this has completely saturated the whole 
depth of soil from the *' hard-pan " up to the level of the 
drains, which thus obtains the water which enters it from 
below. It was at one time supposed to be disadvantage- 
ous to the object intended, if the surface water made its 
way immediately downward into the drains, as it was 
supposed to be not sufficiently filtered, and much of the 
soil enriching contents would be carried away into the 
drain, when it should have remained in the soil. To 
obviate the immediate descent of the water into the drain, 

(d63i 
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it was recommended to cover the newly-laid pipe with a 
layer of sand, or other porous material, two or three inches, 
and then overlay it with a covering of stiff clay, which 
would cause the more even and natural descent of the 
surface water to the impermeable stratum below, and its 
subsequent a^cei^t to the drain levd, into the bottom of 
which it finds entrance. But recent experiments have 
shown the f siU^^cy of this doctrine. We have crhown, in 
the experiments of Liebig and others, that the soil at once 
absorbs all the nutritious properties 4ome down by the 
rains. The permeable strata wiQ not yield tibeir moisture 
to the drain until the point of saturation has been reached 
below. 

The manner in which the water finds admission into the 
drain pipe, when it has once found its way to it, is very 
simple and e^sy of explanation. If the whole drain were 
one continued, unbroken pipe, submerged into a supersat- 
urated soil, a portion of water would find its way by 
means of what may be termed soatkage, through the some- 
what porous walla of the pipes, as water makes its way 
slowly through bricks. This soaking or sweating process 
would £0 on more readily through soft, poorly burned 
pipes ; but in tiles very thoroughly burned, it would go 
on very slowly > so slowly as to defeat the purpose for 
which such tiles are laid down. The proportion of water, 
however, which enters the jointed pipes (the only ones 
used) by soakag^, is so inconsiderable, that we must look 
for some other mode of entrance, in answer to the ques- 
tion, " How does it get in ?" 

No jointed pipe q^U be made «Ad laid down, in which 
the joints will fit Bufficientdy ekse to prevent the free 
access of water to the empty space within the tube. The 
facility for entrance, by this means, afforded by a pipe of 
any size, under four inches, 200 feet long, made of 18 
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inch sections, will exceed, by far, the capacity of the 
same pipe to discharge the stream which might thus find 
entrance. The water, then, eiitera at the joints, which 
can not be made close enough to prevent its ingress, and, 
when properly laid down, the water entering the drain 
has its course from below upward. 

Eielinan appears to doubt, that sufficient space would 
occur between the joints of twelve or thirteen inch pipe 
to carry off the water which W6uld collect; But being 
satisfied that the joints were the only place at which water ^ 
could enter, he manufactured tiles having a length of 
nine inches only, in order to facilitate the admission of 
water. This we consider very* bad policy; because it 
makes not only more joints than are necessary, but be- 
cause short joints are more subject to disturbances than 
long ones. In fact, sixteen or eighteen inch tiles afford 
sufficient joint apertures for all the water they can convey 
away. There have been many calculations with regard 
to the amount of space between the joints of pipes ; and 
although we have quoted Messrs. Shedd and Edson, at 
page 282, as being correct in the main, we yet prefer, as 
a matter of mathematical precision, those made by Yin- 
cent. He says, in effect, that water requires no other 
means of entering the pipes than the spaces at the joints. 
The inner circumference of a one inch pipe, amounts to 
about three inches. If, then, the width between the 
joints is assumed to be one eighth of aline, or one ninety- 
sixth part of an inch, which, in all probability, is the least 
possible space which is likely to occur, under ordinary 
circumstances, it produces an entrance space equivalent to 
one thirty-second of a square inch. The section or open- 
ing of a one inch pipe would then have a capacity of 
nearly three fourths of a square inch. Then, twenty-four 
^r twenty-five joints, each having an entrance capacity at 
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the joints of one ninety-sixth of an inch, will have an 
aggregate joint entrance capacity equivalent to the cali- 
ber of the pipe itself. In less than two rods, we have 
upward of twenty -five joints, therefore the minimum ca- 
pacity of admission at the joints more than equals the 
caliber of the pipe every two rods. 

But as it is not at all likely that drainage water will fill 
the pipes every two rods, the joints might even be made 
closer than one ninety-sixth of an inch, and yet admit all 
the water that is likely to find its way into the drain. On 
the other hand, there are scarcely any tiles manufactured 
whose joints will fit closer than one half a line, or the one 
twenty- fourth of an inch ; therefore the water would find 
its way into the pipes in sufficient quantities, even if the 
tiles were two feet, instead of one foot long. 



CHAPTER VII. 



DURABILITY OF TILE. 

This question has not been tested fully in this, ami 
perhaps in no other, country. The length of time since 
the first pipe tiles have been laid down here, has not been 
long enough to determine this question. All the infor- 
mation that can be gathered from direct experiment, and 
analogical reasoning, goes to ^how that drains of properly 
burned tiles, may be considered "^ermaw€n<" improve- 
ments. 

A few references to known cases of durability of tiles, 
and other objects of similar constitution, may aid in ar- 
riving at a proper estimate of the indestructibility of tile 
drains. 

In Wigtonshire,' England, the celebrated Marshal, Earl 
of Stair, had constructed some drains of brick, laid upon 
the clay subsoil, beneath the vegetable mold, one hundred 
years ago, which, when examined after the lapse of that 
time, were found to be uninjured, both as to materials 
and permeability. They were laid, in one instance, by 
setting two courses of bricks lengthwise, about four inches 
apart, and covering the space inclosed by laying other 
bricks endwise across. In another case, the drain was 
made by laying down bricks side by side, as a foundation, 
upon the edges of which other brick were set up side- 
ways, and the whole covered with flat stones. In both 
cases the work was next inclosed with a packing of 
broken bricks, or ^^ bats," and then earth superimposed. 

In France, there are tile and brick drains laid down in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, still in good 

13C7) 
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repair, and fit for the purpose intended, which proves 
sufficient durability to warrant the construction of 
drains (if properly performed), with the reasonable ex- 
pectation that they will outlast the generation of those 
who perform the work. There are, indeed, in England, 
certain legal enactments and regulations made to promote 
and faror the construction of drains, which contemplate 
fifty years as the minimum period of durability, which 
may be assigned to this species of improvement, if prop- 
erly made. 

The almost indestructible nature of the materials, when 
properly protected, may be inferred from the fact, that 
at Ninevah and Babylon, bricks have been exhumed after 
having lain in the earth for more than thirty centuries, in 
a state of perfect preservation. In Italy and Greece, 
specimens of ancient pottery are found, the age of which 
is often not less than two thousand years. . Even in Ohio 
the antiquary can point to the remains of a very inferior 
hind of earthenware^ of an age coeval with the mound- 
builders, the cycle of whose life and labors is lost in the 
utter oblivion of forgetfulness, while their fragile potters- 
ware remains to tell us that ^^ art is long, though life is 
short," and insure the duration of the work of our hands, 
until our name, and even nation, may pass away and be 
forgotten. 

In the Great Basin of Utah Territory, may be found 
the volcano-burnt clays of a period so remote in the 
world's geologic history, that no number of years can 
satisfactorily designate the durability which this clay, like 
that of our tiles in composition, haB already shown; and 
no guess as to when the common causes of its destruc- 
tion will have disintegrated it again, can assign the limit 
of its future permanence. 

The useful durability of our tile drains, depends upon 
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the following circumstances : 1. A properly constituted 
clay, suitable for making a "hard tile," that is, a semi- 
vitrified prdduct, 2. The pel-feet hurnitig of this into 
properly shaped hard pipe&. 3^. The laying of these so 
deeply in the earth, as to protect them from the frost, a 
most powerfully disturbing and destructive agent. 4. An 
bbserrance of the 'proper rules of t^oiistruction^ so as to 
avoid curves, up and dowi^ to such an extent ks to favor 
the deposition of saad and rabT>i8h, which may find their 
tray into the tiles, through the crevices of the joints. 
Sand will be arrested at any depressed point in the course 
of a drkifi, and clog the conduit so as to prevent the flow 
of the waiter. And, last, the protectioti of the enitrance 
and exit extremities of the pipes, from the adtnis&lion of 
small animals, reptiles, and the like, or the treading of 
cattle. This object can best be attained by the use of 
tile plates, perforated with fine holes at eadh end, and in- 
closing the exit with a fenbe, or walling it up to prevent 
the cattle, attracted by the water flowing oiit, from tread- 
ing the tiles to pieces. (See page 382.) 

In regard to the kind of pipes which are most durable, 
k maybe remarked that "pale," or "soft" tiles are 
readily softened and broken by the action of ^he water, 
while tile may be made perfectly indestructible, if suffi- 
ciently burned, by any nieans save violence, frost, or 
powerful chemical re-agents, against all of which means 
of destruction a proper mode of deposit Will entirely pro- 
tect it ; and a drain thus constructed. Can have no limit 
assigned to its useful durability. In common phrase, it 
will "last forever." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LAYING OUT DRAINS. 

In laying out drains, the first thing to be determined is 
the amount of fall. Therefore, the lowest spot on the 
field or fields to be drained must be selected as the start- 
ing point. The amount of fall which can be obtained at 
the lowest point necessarily determines the depth of the 
drains. After having determined the amount of fall, the 
next thing to be determined is, whence comes the water? 
Should it be ascertained that the water comes from an uur 
derground spring, then a drain on the Elkingtoja plan may 
be advisable. If the water appears in concavity,,? on thj^r 
side of a hill, it will, perhaps, be well to examine the soU , 
immediately underneath, and, if an impervious b^d .under- 
lies, which is in turn succeeded by a porous bed, it may 
be bored through at short distances, drawing tbe water 
into the lower and pervious stratum. Should the water 
make its appearance at the bottom of the hill, flowing over 
an impervious stratum, a drain might be dug parallel with 
the base of the hill, which will remove the water coming 
from above, and the spring will be cut off. Again, from 
the bottom of this drain auger holes might be bored through 
the impervious bed into the next below, should it be found 
pervious. (See illustration. Fig. 48.) 

In this case the purpose is merely to collect and carry 
off springs that come to the surface — a knowledge of the 
character and arrangement of the earth a few feet below 
the surface, therefore, is very desirable. Where the water 
washes its way to the surface, in a layer of sand or gravel, 
lying upon a layer of clay or rock, as is usually the case, 
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tli« work is very simple. A ditch or drain is made up to 
the loot of the hill or ridge, from some creek or other 
place, where sufficient outfall can be ^.^■....■.--''-^^'^--'~^'..,^„^ 
obtained; it is then carried along the "^ 

foot of the hill or ridge, usually a 
little above where the water makes 
its appearance. The drain must be 
low enough at the mouth to allow of 
cutting entirely through the layer of 
sand or gravel that carries the water, 
or mxjifih will escape under the drain. 
It is of little use to run drains end- 
wise into banks, for the purpose of 
drainage, though it is sometimes done 
suxicessfuUy when the object is x)nly 
to obtain a supply of stock water. 

In the drainage of swamps, or small 
basin-like depressions, it is customary 
to cut a main drain through the cen- 
ter, at a depth sufficient effectually 
to drain the lowest point. In the 
direction, for example, from 4 to the 
top of the hill, 1. Then other drains, 
as at 6, 6, 6, 7, which empty into the first from both sides, 
commencing as near as may be to the edge of the swamp 
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to catch the water in its descent from the higher lands. 
Without these side drains, or a drain encirclintr such de- 
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j)ressions to a greater or lesser extent, they frequentlj 
continue wet and cold, notwithstanding the existence of a 
good central drain or ditch. 

Where there is a basin- 
shaped field, as in the an- 
nexed cut (Fig. 50), in which 
1 represents a clay soil, 2 
a bed of hard-pan, 3, 4 and 
5 different layers of rock 
and shales, 6 gravel, drains 
may be cut centering at 7, 
like those at G, G, G, G, in 
Fig. 51 (next page), at H, 
cut through the strata into 
a pit or well; and, if neces- 
sary, minor drains may be 
cut leading into those fig- 
ured. 

In thorough draining, 
sufficient fall having been 
obtained from the lowest 
point of the land to be 
drained, that becomes the 
proper starting point. If 
the field has a regular de- 
scent toward one of its sides, 
along that side the main 
drain is carried, and all the 
minor drains start from and 
run parallel one to another. If the lowest part of the 
land to be thoroughly drained be not along one of its 
sides, the main drain is carried along the lowest place, 
whether straight or otherwise, and the minor drains start 
fioin it on both sides. If the direction of the minor drains 
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be at right angles to the main drain, it is better to curve 
the end of the minor drain for a few feet, where it enters 
the main, so that its current may not be across that of the 
main drain, but partly in the same direction. 

The fewer main drains and general outlets to a field, 
the better. In the drainage of hillsides, it has been a 
question whether the parallel drains should be carried 
down the line of greatest descent, or obliquely to it ; but 
longer experience has settled the question, where tiles are 
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used, in favor of the line of greatest descent, or, in other 
words, running the minor drains straight down the slope. 
One should think that a question apparently so self- 
evident would require no argument. But we find, in the 
works of the various writers on this subject, that a great 
diversity of opinion exists. One party insists that if a 
drain be cut across the foot of the hill, as at 1, in Fig. 52, 
it will completely drain not only the stratum 3, but 
ialso that indicated by 2, and all above it ; and, therefore, 
object to making drains in the direction of the greatest 
descent. Another party would make a irain to carry oflF 
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the water from each stratum which would crop out from 
the hillside. But, in order to drain land effectually, it is 
essentially necessary that we have a correct idea of the 




sources from which the water is derived that is to be car- 
ried off; whether the water is directly from the clouds, or 
is derived from fields enjoying a greater elevation, and 
sloping toward it, so that the water comes down, like on a 
roof, from the other fields; or whether it comes up in 
springs, which find vent in particular spots, as indicated 
at 7, Fig. 49. If the water is not derived from adjoining 
fields but from the clouds direct, a different mode of drain- 
ing is required than would be if the water came from 
higher fields. When lands are situated midway on an un- 
drained slope, from which the water spreads over the sur- 
face of the land, such a system must be adopted as will 
not only drain the field in question, but also to cut off* the 
supply of water from the higher fields. 

One thing must be borne in mind, that water runs down 
hill, and does not spread so as to run laterally. From the 
fact that water always seeks the lowest level by force of 
gravitation, and draiiis are simply lower levels to conduct 
the surplus water away, in order to decide correctly what 
direction a drain should have, it is not only necessary to 
have a correct idea of the sources of water, and the super- 
position of strata, but a definite idea as to the special 
office the drain is to perform so as to carry off* the surplus 
water and drain the land. 
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As before stated, drains should be dug up and down the 
slope, as from 1 to 2, Fig. 52. Suppose a man has a field 
lying on a slope, which he wishes to drain. If he lay out 
his drains thirty feet apart, and cut them up and down the 
line of greatest descent, it is very evident that the drains 
will then intersect all the strata, and bear away the water 
from all of them. But, if he lay out his drains the same 
distance apart across the line of greatest descent, the lower 
drain will receive the water from the thirty feet next above 
it; the next drain from the thirty feet next above that, 
and so on ; thus compelling the water to traverse or per- 
colate through thirty feet of soil before reaching a drain. 
But in the other case, the water will traverse a distance 
of fifteen feet only to find a conduit. The line of the' 
greatest fall is the only line in which the drain is rela- 
tively lower than the land on either side of it. The water 
must be disposed of which rests upon the impervious strata, 
whether it has found its way there from fields or strata 
above, or whether it is water from the clouds, and has re- 
cently found its way there. But, in order to drain a field 
lying on a slope, with higher lands above it, it is, perhaps, 
as well to cut the upper drain across the line of greatest 
descent, and lead it, as a sub-main^ down the line of great- 
est descent, at the side or center of the field, to the out- 
let. This answers the purpose, as these drains signifi- 
cantly have been termed, of mere catch- waters. 

Now, looking at the operation of drains across the 
slope, and supposing that each drain is draining the 
breadth next above it, we will suppose the drain to be 
running full of water. What is there to prevent the 
water from passing out of that drain in its progress, at 
every point of the tiles, and so saturating the breadth 
below it? Drain pipes afford the same facility for water 
to soak out at the lower side, as to enter on the upper^ 
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and there is the same law of gravitation to operate in 
each case. Mr. Denton gives instances in which he has 
observed, where drains were carried across the slope, in 
Warwickshire, lines of moisture at a regular distance be- 
low the drains. He could ascertain, he aiiys, the depth 
of the drain itself, by taking the difference of hight be- 
ween the line of the drain at the surface, and that of the 
line of moisture beneath it. ^ He s^s again : 

" I recently had an opporfcunitj, in Scotland, of gauging the quan- 
tity of water traveling along an important drain carried obliquely 
across the fall, when I ascertained with ccrttiinty, that, although 
the land through which it passed was comparatively fuil of water, 
the drain actually lost more than it gained in a passage of several 
chains through it." 

So far as authority goes, there seems, with the excep- 
tion of some advocates of the Keythorpe system, of which 
an account has been given, to be yery little difference of 
opinion. Mr. Denton says : 

"With respect to the direction of drains, I believe very little dif- 
ference of opinion exists. All the most successful drainers concur 
in the line of the steepest descent, as essential to effective and eco- 
nomical drainage. Certain exceptions are recognized in the west 
of England ; but I believe it will be found, as practice exends in 
that quarter, that the exceptions have been allowed in error.'* 

In another pliace, he says : 

"The very general concurrence in the adoption of the line of 
greatest descent, as the proper course for the minor drains in soils 
free from rock, would almost lead me to declare this as an ihcbntro- 
vertible principle." 

We will suppose A, B, Fig. 53, to represent ia portion 
of the higher field above. Then the catch-water or 
drain across the line of greatest descent will be repre- 
sented by A, H, E, fi, B ; and when the nature of the 
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ground will admit, or should there be a depression toward 
the center of the field, the catch-water may be led from 
E to J, as a sub-main, being some distance below J, the 
main drain. The minor drains then should run parallel, 
or nearly so, to E, J. 

Where the distance from E to J is considerable, it is aU 
ways advisable to run the mi nor drains F, F, F, etc., into sub - 
mains, G, G, G, G. In draining a piece of land, situated 
like that represented in Fig. 52, which would involve the 
cutting of ditches to the depth of eight or ten feet be- 
tween 1 and 2, so as to have the drains of a proper depth at 
8, it will be found advisable to lead the minor drains into a 
sub-main from 4 to 3, and then commence a new series of 
drains between 2 and 1, and lead them into another sub- 
main at 1. 

Some good drainers advise, that when works stop on a 
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slope, a drain called a header should connect the tops of 
the minor drains, thus preventing the water lying between 
the upper sub-main, A, E, B, of Fig. 58, and the minor 
drains F, F, F, F, etc., from passing down into the ground 
between the minor drains, and also relieving the minor 
drains from the pressure of the water above them, and by 
which they will the more easily become clogged than when 
protected. However, when the sub-main is dug above the 
minor drains, as in the figure, the necessity of headers is 
very slight, except when the quantity and pressure of 
water is sufiScient to cause it to flow over the sub-main. 

Even the sub-main will not drain the slope above it en- 
tirely. Capillary attraction, and the resistance offered to 
the descent of the water will prevent the sub-main from 
bringing about a complete drainage. The cuttings of our 
railways and high banks of rivers show that no depth of 
ditch can remove the moisture from a very considerable 
distance. This part of the subject has been more fully 
discussed in the Chapter on Distance of Drains. 

The sub-main draining the highest portion of the slope 
should be independent of all minor drains and branchest 
for being directly in contact with the head of water from 
above, it will necessarily carry down more mud and silt, 
and have a tendency, if allowed, to choke up the miiH>r 
drains. 

It is sometimes found advantageous to construct a tank, 
sink, or silt-basin, in both surface and covered drains. 
This is more especially the case where an open enters into 
a covered drain. From this sink the water flows off com- 
paratively clear. This arrangement will not be found to 
answer its purpose, when the amount of water flowing 
through the drains is very great, for then the motion of 
the stream passing through the tank will prevent the mud 
fron^ depqsiting. It will also be necessary to have the 
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tunk frequently cleftned from its deposit, for when filled 
with mud it is only an obstraction. 

We have now deseribed the proper method of cutting 
off the supply of water from an underground spring, as 
well as draining the underground water from an adjoin- 
ing slope, and it yet remains to say a few words upon 
conveying away^the amount discharged by the clouds. 
This is a subject upon which much has been written, and 
is even yet an exceedingly controverted point. It is, in 
fact, the egg of Columbus for drainers, as it involves not 
only a calculation of the distance between drains, the 
depth of drains, fall, and size of tile, but also evapora^ 
tion and filtration. All of these points have been dis<^ 
cussed in the preceding pages. We may assume that the 
meteorological precipitations for Ohio, will average 48 
inched per annum (see page 77). The precipitations then 
will be 10*34 inches during the spring months; 18-40 
during the summer ; 9*60 during autumn, and 9*66 during 
winter. Assuming, then, in the absence of positive ex- 
periments, that evaporation is the same, pro rata, as in 
Continental European countries, it will amount to 16 
inches per annum in Ohio, leaving 28 inches to be fil* 
trated, and to flow off the surface. Of this, about one 
half, or 14 inches, finds its way into the soil, and the re- 
mainder into brooks, creeks, etc. Now, if these assump- 
tions are correct, then underdrained soils inaugurate a 
vast change in these proportions ; because where obser- 
vations have been correctly registered, it was found that 
eleven twentieths of the summer precipitations were dis- 
charged by the drains, and often more than three fifths 
of the autumn and spring precipitations, while the dis- 
charges from the drains averaged more than three fourths 
of the winter precipitations. Hence, the assumption, 
that one third of the precipitations are absorbed by filtra- 
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tion, is no criterion for the drainer. He must assume that 
at least one h%If of the meteorological precipitations are 
to be carried off by the drains. Now, the summer and 
autumn precipitations must not be taken as a basis, upon 
which to predicate either the distance between the drains 
or the capacity of the tiles, because the soil is then in a 
condition to dispose of the precipitation without any ob- 
struction. But the winter and spring precipitations will 
constitute a more reliable basis. Freezing during the 
winter months, arrests the operation of the drains, and 
when the genial weather in spring time sets in, the water 
of the two seasons have both to be drained at once. Now, 
if we take the amount of the precipitation of the three 
winter months, and add to it that of two spring months, 
this will give us the largest mass of water to be drained 
in the shortest period of time, so as to relieve the grow- 
ing crops from sustaining any injury. The period in 
which this water should be drained away, should never 
exceed fourteen days. 

Having given tables in the preceding pages, of fall, 
width between drains, and capacity of tiles, each one 
may make his own calculations for the piece of ground 
intended to be drained. 
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MAIN DBAINa 

Thb main drain should be located on the lowest por- 
tion of the farm. It should be an open ditch, at least 
four feet deep, but when circumstances will permit, six 
feet. The side should have a slope of a foot and a half 
to each foot of depth. K then the drain be four feet 
deep, and eighteen inches wide at the bottom, the width 
at the top will be thirteen and a half feet. The ground 
excavated, if thrown up on the sides, will form a capital 
fence. In fact, the ha-ha fences of England are built in 
this manner, for the reason that they occupy less space, 
and are equally as preventive as hedges are against the 
irruptions of unruly cattle. The main should invariably 
be made before the minor drains, for very obvious rea- 
sons, prominent among which is the determination of the 
amount of fall and depth of the minor drains. The 
main drain should invariably be a foot or eighteen inches 
lower than the outlet of the minor drains, if they dis- 
charge immediately into the main drain ; but where sub- 
main drains are employed, the main should be at least 
eight inches below the outlets of the sub-mains, while the 
sub-mains should be at least 6 inches lower than the minor 
drains. Of course where these proportions are not prac- 
ticable, less fall between the minor drains and sub-mains, 
and between the sub-mains and mains, must be admissible. 
But where these proportions can be attained, greater se- 
curity will be given to the drains, against disturbances by 
frogs, lizards, or other amphibious animals. Where a 
sub-main or minor drains empty into the main drain, the 
r38J) 
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exit pipe should be secured by a system of masonry, simi- 
lar to that represented 



in Kg. 54. This effec- 
tually prevents the en- 
trance of frogs, craw- 
fish and other "var- 

We have me&tioned 
minor drains emptying 
""" "' into the main drain, of 

opctn ditcht thus making a separate c^utlet for each 
minor drain. We do not wish to be understood as re- 
commending this method, by any means, because these 
outlets are not only liable to be frozen up in winter 
time, but are exposed to cattle and to mischieveus boys, 
and to become obstructed by deposits which are discharged 
by the drains themselves. A much better plan is to have 
the minor drains empty into a sub-main, as g g, emptying 
into J, in the lower portion of Fig. 53. The smaller the 
number of outlets,, in any system of draining, the better. 

Some may object to our plan of one outlet, on the 
ground that, should any obstruction occur in the minor 
drains, it will be more diflScult of inspection. This is true 
in a certain sense i but we think that surface indications 
will show when and where any serious obstruction takes 
place, with as much certainty as the open end of the drain. 
And surely, the additional security of having a few open- 
ings, well protected, is a much greater advantage than a 
drain left open for the purpose of investigation. How- 
ever, to obviate any difficulty which, might arise from 
either of the above methods, some good drainers recom- 
mend that " peep-holes " should be placed at regular dis- 
tances, by which, should any derangement occur, its 
locality and extent could be easily determined. The eon- 
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str'uction of these "peep-holes" may be varied to suit 
the tiiste or means of the proprietor. A very easy method 
of marking them will be to sink a stout barrel or hogshead 
over the drain. This, however, will be but a temporary 
concern. Another form, more in place with the whole 
system, may be constructed after the annexed cut, Fig. 
t)bj either of earthenware or cast iron. It should be well 
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protected at the surface of the ground, against cattle, etc., 
t>y » strong cover, as represented. This arrangement will 
furnish ample means for investigating drains, convincing 
ttie incredulous, and also, of making observations on the 
workinoj of the system in different portions of the work. 

We have before spoken of sinks or silt-basins. These 
sljould not be conf >unded with "peep-holes." The ac- 
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companying cut gives a very good idea of their construc- 
tion. They should be built of solid masonry, large enough 
to admit of being cleaned out without inconvenience. A 
relief-pipe, as shown in the figure, will not always be ne- 
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cessary, and may give rise to some inconvenience. The 
chain, which is attached to the flap covering the incoming 

drain, is operated from above. 
The object of this flap or valve 
is to prevent the water from 
flowing through the drain for 
any desirable length of time. 
The pent-up water, when re- 
leased, rushes down with force, 
sufiicient to carry down the sand 
Fio. 67. and other impediments from the 

tiles above, also eff'ecting a partial cleansing of the basin 
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itself. The lidy Fig. 57, should be made of cast iron, and 
firmly fixed, to prevent displacement and accidents. 
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Large Outlet. — ^No portion of the whole drain requires 
to be more substantially constructed than the large outlet; 
and none is more likely to be neglected. The drains we 
expect to last a lifetime, and certainly the outlet, which 
is the foundation and abutment of the whole, should be 
built with the same expectation. We have before spoken 
of the outlets of the minor drains, where they are emp- 
tied into the open or main ditch. We have now to speak 
of a preferable plan, namely, where the minor drains are 
united, forming a sub-main, and of the outlet w&ich this 
sub-main should have. On this subject Mr. Denton says : 

" Too many outiets are objectionable, on account of the labor of 
their maintenance; too few are objectionable, because they can only 
exist where there are mains of excessive length. A limit of twenty 
acres to an outlet, resulting in an average of, perhaps, fourteen 

34 
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MVdfii trill tspp^Atf hy tke ptactieea of tbe be^t drAhierA, tu be abmit 
the prcqpM fhiii|^ If a fthilUiig tH» ttcre m reserretd ii»r fixing the 
outlets, which should b$ iron pipes, with swing gratings, in masonry, 
very substantial work may be done." 

We present, in Fig. 58^ pta^eding page, a section of 
such outlet as has been foall4 f<> answer its purpose effec- 
tually. It is composed of HoHd masonry, strongly braced. 
The exit pipe is of cast irom, projecting a few inches from 
the work. The exit sh6iild be some inches, or even a 
foot and a half, if that distance dan be had, from the bot- 
tom of the main drain, both that the water may flow off 
readily, and that it tnay be prot^t^ from any backwaters 
ascending the main draid from the »tr«am or pond in 
which it flows. It would be still better, if a tiA\ could be 
given to the main drain before discharging its water into the 
creek or pofid^ thua preventing any backwater whatever. 
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DRAINING TOOLS, INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 

Thb in^tmmentff used fn the contraction of drains af e 
gfmple and few in number. They consist, mainly, of 
sbdvels, such ad are nsed for ordinary purposes^ spades, 
scoops, and picks. In addition to these, a pipe-layer will 
be necessary, for narrow drains, and a drain gauge a^d 
level arc very convenient, ff not necessary. 

Some of these toots are not made in this country, at 
present; they must either be inrpoTted, or some 9absti- 
tute obtained of an ingenious blacksmith. 
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jSAoveb.-i— Ordinary shovels will be very useful in re- 
moving the earth, when the ditch is not less than one foot 
in width. They should be made of the best material and 
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Strongly braced by two slips of iron, extending seme dis- 
tance up the handle from the socket. The long-handled, 
pointed, scoop shovel, in common use on our railroads, 
will be found very useful in removing light soil or gravel, 
after being turned up with the pick. 

Spades. — Three spades are all that are necessary. 
These should be of different sizes, gradually diminishing 
in width, to suit different depths. When the ground con- 
tains stones, or other impediments, they should be made 
perfectly flat, as in Figs. 59, 60, and 61 (preceding page). 
When the soil is free from all impediments, a curved form, 
represented in Fig. 63, will be found advantageous. 

' Morton, in the Cyclopcedia of Agriculture, gives the 
spades. Figs. 61, 62, and 63, as those most in general use, 
for digging the last, or lowest portions of the drain. 



? 



Fig. 63. 



h 



Fio. 64 



Pio.65. 



Fio. 66, 



Fig. 64 represents abroad and curved shovel, somewhat 
triangular in shape, with a bent handle. This is used for 
removing dirt from large drains. 
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Scoops. — ^For removing the soil from the bottom, and 
shaping out the ditch for the reception of the tile, scoops 
are necessary. For small and narrow ditches, differ- 
ent forms are used, as shown in Figs. 67 and 70. These 
are to be used standing on the surface of the ground. 
The instrument shown in Fig. 70, is especially adapted to 
fitting the bottom for round tiles or pipes. 







J 




riQ, 67. 



rxo. 68. 



rio. 69. 



Fio. 70. 



When the ditches are made with flat bottoms, such a 
tool as^e^resented b^OPig. 68 is used for scooping it out. 
Wb^i^e- th0 bottom is s3||:6r the crumbs mixed with water, 



X 



ji^O 
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a similar tool, with the sid^s turned «pi M represented by 
Fig. 69, i9 used to oleiua out the ditob* 

JPicks. — ^Where the »ub*oil i* ^toay, or hard«p«n, a pick 
wUI be neeessiMrj to looaen it. The dirt i# theu removed 
with the long scoop shoveL The common pick (Fige, 71 




Fio. 71. 




Fio. 72. 



f W. 73. 



and 72) is all thut is necessary for this purpose, though, 
in some cases, afoot pick (Fig. 73) may be advantageously 
used. 

Pickaxes may be made either heavy or light^ as suits 
the workman. They should be sttongly made, and the 
usual form, with a pick at one end and chisel at the other, 
is best. 

Pipe layer is ft convenient tool ; th<l handle is long and 
light, like that of a rake ; firom the end of this passes a 
stout piece of iron wire or rod, a foot In length, and hav- 
ing a direction almost at right anglee with the handle. 
Thie is for the purpose of laying the tileo or pipes into 
the drain ; and^ if the drains kire made a« narrow as they 
ought to be« it will then be not 0Q\f convenient but highly 
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us^fql. It is better understood by refereiiipa to tb« out 
(Fig. 74) thw from description. 







o 



JHh* 



FlO. 74— PiFie LATVB. 



Via, 75 



Drain gauffe.r^Hhh necessary though simple instra- 
raent is shown in Figs. 75 and 76. It ehould be strongly 
made, not liable to be altered, either by accident or de- 
sign on the part of the workman. It may be constructed 
according to either tigure, and shows both the depth of the 
drain and its width at top and bottom. If stones are uaed^ 
it may be made to show the depth of filling. 

A fvater level is the first instrument of which one who 
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has lands to drain should possess himself. This need not 
be an expensive article, for one of very simple construe* 
tion will answer every purpose. Take a piece of lead 
pipe, two or three feet in length, and about half an inch 
in bore, bend up an inch or two at each end to a right 
angle ; then take a small glass phial that will slip into the 
tube, break off the bottom, which may easily be done by 
making a crease round on the corner of a grindstone; then 
secure the phial in the tube with sealing wax ; both ends 
are to be fixed alike. The level should be fastened to a 
small piece of wood, to give it stiffness and security. A 
nail, or screw, or peg, is put through the middle of the 
wood, just on one side of the lead pipe, to serve as a pivot 
in directing the instrument. For a tripod, three notches 
may be made in a little block of wood, and each leg se- 
cured by a nail, so as to make a movable joint ; then bore 
a hole in the top of the block, to receive the pivot of the 
level. When about to be used, the level is filled with 
colored water, about half way up both phials, which are 
then corked, so that it may be carried about. When the 
level is put on the tripod, and as near right as can be 
guessed, the corks are removed, and the fluid in the phials 
stands at a water level. There is then no difficulty in 
obtaining accurate levels in any direction. Instead of the 
lead pipe, a glass tube may be substituted, and the ends 
bent up, after heating in a spirit lamp. Descriptions and 
plates of this water level are given in " Thomas on Farm 
ImplemenUj^ ^^MunrCB Practical Brainer^^ and in the 
^'Register of Rural Affairs^ It is much better to use a 
level in laying out all draining work than to depend on 
the best estimates otherwise obtained. It is not only de- 
sirable to know the lowest points of the field to be drain- 
ed, and the highest, but also to know the exact difference 
in inches, in order to have the fall regular and uniform. 
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Vio. 77— Span Lsysl. 



A span level is the best instrument for determining the 
exact fall in a drain that is being dag when no water is 
present. Three narrow strips of board are required, each 
about six feet in length; 
tliese are nailed together in 
the form of the letter A, the 
span or stretch being ex- 
actly half a rod. (See Fig. 
77). From a nail or pin at 
the top a plummet is sus- 
pended. It is then placed, for the purpose of marking, 
upon a floor or piece of timber, which is perfectly level, 
and the place where the plumb line touches the cross bar 
marked ; one foot is then raised one fourth of an inch, 
and the place where the line crosses the bar again marked, 
and will show a rise or fall one half inch to the rod. 
The foot is then raised to half an inch and the bar 
marked, indicating one inch to the rod. These mark- 
ings can be made to any extent desired, and the in- 
strument, by dropping it into the drain occasionally, will 
show that the drain is dug with uniform fall, and precisely 
that determined on at the outset. 

We have not aimed at prescribing a set of tools which 
are absolutely necessary, being too well acquainted with 
the genius of the western people, and knowing too well 
that they will make almost any kind of tool answer the 
purpose; but we deemed it necessary to give a general 
description of the tools employed by expert drainers. 



CHAPTER XI. 



DIGGING UNDEKDRAINS. 
After proper levela have be^ taten, and tke thte df fall 
ascertained, the digging may commence, the workttiaii 
being kept straight by a line, ae represented in Fig. 78. 




iritJ. 78.* 



The dotted line r^preiSents the bottom of the drain; tlid 
dotted lines forming a triangle, or Wedge-shape, represents 
a section of the ditch, as seen from the body of the ditch. 
Every three or four rods, two narrow boards, having a slit 
sawed in from the upper end, sht>uld be placed on a Tme 
with the center of the ditch. A line is then placed iii the~ 
slit of the Board, at the end of the ditch, and continued 
to the other board, supported by framed of braced- resem- 
bling on iron square- — ^these latter are placed at the side 
of the ditch, and the line duspended over the projecting^ 
arm, to keep it tauty or to prevent it from " sagging J' If 
the line is properly placed it will always enable the work- 
man to ascertain whether the drain is of the proper depth, 
because the distance from the line to the bottom of the 

*Thi8 cut is from French's work— but the plan has been adopted by ditchers in Ohia 
daring the past twenty-fiye years. 
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Jrain tiiust always be precisely the same, whether the sur- 
face of the ground is level or full of undulations. 

Without some care, a ditch will not be dug straight even 
where a line is used, for in passing over swells or eleva- 
tions, if the surface of the top is not rettioved enough 
wider to allow for the regular slope of the sides, the bot- 
tom will not b^ straight, or the sides will be too perdicu- 
lar. To cori-ect this latter difficulty, a draining gauge. 
Fig. 79 &r 80, is employed. These gattges consist of an 
upright wooden strip, say, four 
feet in length, with a foot at the 
bottom, the precise width of the 
tile to be laid; and near the top a 
cross piece, the length of which is 
ihe exact width of the drain. 
Where great precision in the slope 
of the sides is required a central 
cross piece, as in Fig. 79, having 
for its length the exact width of 
the drain at that point, or rather 
a mean between the foot piece and 
upper cross piece. 

The first spit, or spade depth 
of turf, or surface soil, is usually 
removed by a common spade ; a strongei* one being re- 
quired than would be chosen for gardening purposes. The 
width of the drain. On the top, must alw ays depend on 
the depth required ; skillful drainers dig a much narrower 
drain than the unskilled. The narrowness of the drain 
is an advan-tage, there being less earth to throw out, and 
ot course less to return. For a depth of three feet, one 
foot on top is abundantly wide, and many drains would 
not require so much. The crumbs are all shoveled out 
Witli a common shovel. It is usual, at this stage of the 
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vforky to bring the bottom of the drain to its true level, 
at least so far as to correct any noticeable unevenness of 
the surface. The span level before described must be used 
occasionally^ unless water be present. Sometimes a turf 
of only a few inches is taken off before the first full spit 
is dug. 

The second spit is dug with the narrower spade or proper 
draining tool, and the crumbs are removed by a draw 
scoop; or a long handled shovel, with the sides turned up, 
will answer very well. The removal of the second spit 
brings the drain to two feet in depth, and seven inches in 
width on the bottom, unless greater width and depth are 
required. The third and last spit of a three feet drain is 
cut with the same narrow spade as the second, or one still 
narrower. The bottom is made of the exact width of the 
tiles to be put in, and when these are less than four inches 
across outside, the tool must be narrower ; or if.it be re- 
quired to cut a channel three inches wide on the bottom, 
with a tool four inches in width, this is readily done, where 
the tool is a little curved, by holding it obliquely, instead 
of transversely across the drain. The crumbs are re- 
moved, and the bottom fitted for the tiles with the draw 
scoop. The drainer never sets his foot on the bottom of 
a narrow drain ; in fact, he could not get it there. What- 
ever the size of the tile used, that must be the width of 
the bottom of the drain ; there should be just room to ad- 
mit the tile, but not the least possibility of its getting out 
of place. 

New beginners in digging drains, as a general things 
remove double the quantity of earth necessary to make 
the drain. This is an error, however, which generally 
corrects itself by practice. Some drainers prefer making 
the ditch, say 18 inches wide at the top, and give the 
sides (?, Fig. 81, a gentle slope, until a depth of two feet 
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is attained — ^leaving the bottom of the ditch, 6, 6, fourteen 
or fifteen inches wide. This part of the ditch may be 
made with the ordinary spade, Figs. 59, or 60. Then 
the narrow spade, Figs. 61, 62 
or 65, is used to excavate the re- 
maining foot of earth, a; this 
leaves the bottom, 2, 8, or 4 
inches wide — according to the 
tool used — and just the size for 
the tile. When this style of 
ditching is adopted, the tools, 
Figs. 67 and 70 are used to clear 
the bottom of all pieces of ground 
which may have fallen in, as well 
as to remove any inequalities in 
the bottom. The tile is then 
taken up with the short arm of 
the pipe layer, Fig. 74, laid in 
the bottom of the ditch and properly adjusted. 

Alderman Mechi, says : 

" On Digging a Drain. — Before I proceed to describe my mode 
of digging, I will remark that a very great mistake is made by most 
drainers in removing more earth than is necessary. My men, for a 
5-feet drain, only open the surface 18 inches wide, and at 4 feet they 
can do it in 12 to 14 inches ; at 6 feet deep they allow themselves 
.^22 inches; this is when the land is tolerably dry ; when very wet 
and adhesive, they sometimes allow themselves an inch or two more, 
to prevent the earth touching their clothes. As they are paid by 
the piece, they are very particular not to remove a bit more earth 
than is absolutely necessary. In stony and hard soils, requiring the 
frequent use of the pickaxe, the workmen require rather a wider 
opening; but even so deep as 6 feet deep, it is seldom necessary to 
open 2 feet wide. It must always be borne in mind that the pipes 
can not be placed by the hand in such narrow drains, the bottom not 
being 2 inches wide. The drainers have a stick with a piece of iron 
like a long cock's spur, on which they place the pipe, and standin; 
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ll^tride oh tiVe fop of the opening, f^Mt the pipes abutting ^gain^ 
«ach ottver in a eontidooilkr line,- giving theop a tap or two to get 
them firm in thoir placea. GreaH care ia raiqutred to sconp out ail 
tho crimibs, leaving the bottom of the drain smooth, with a sufficient 
taXL I'he bottom of the drain should not be wider, if (x)88ible, than 
the ouCside diameter of the pipe ; it id thus kept firmly in its place. 
A eomvkon' earp<nte¥*8 level aM#e)^8 very well ; hraih ^e workmen 
ari^e g(ene#ally' bu#I» to gtte fall enough to spare th^ir MliOr in going 
too deep. We aeTor plow oui for Ike Hkborers. l^hey streteh a gar- 
dea line, so as to open their work straight and triia The ordinary 
spades are not at all calculated or proper for draining in tenacious • 
soils. We use the patent grafting tools, made by Mr. Lyndon, of 
BitmfiighAm ; 1^6y are thiti, well |dated Wk^ iteel, and ring like a 
biBll^ iiai w9ll go ^mitf into haaKl ck^s, w&eft <jh« cOAnnon spades 
dOjM not be mod at aU. THey may he fifadf of Mr. Lyndon direct, 
o# ordered Cfarough the iron-mongers. The mMdle spits are removed 
by a narrow three quarter spade, with a projecting iron for the foot; 
and the lowest spit is taken out by a long I4-ineh dagger-like spade, 
widi two cutting edges, a sharp point, and an ilron rest for the foot; 
thi« i# #brke4 ^ge^se first, and l^en removes a considerable thin, 
bnt broofd d^p mass. The seoop follows for the crilhnbs. All theso 
tools may be hlui of Mr. Lyndon." 

As digging ditches for drains is frequently done by 
contract, "6y thejohy^ or by the rod, we have deemed it 
proper to insert the following table, giving the number of 
cubic yards of earth to be removed in digging (^itches : 
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Depth 2 te6t 6 t6«he8. 
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1 


Widtb 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


9 


10 


n 




Ifdot. 


Ifoot 


2 feet. 


2 feet 


3 feet'. 


iBcliefl. 


inches. 


inches. 






6 inches. 






6 inches. 




Yawn. 


Yda. ft. 


YdH. ft. 


Ydli. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft'. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds: ft. 


Yds: Ik. 


>^ 


3 


3 




3 




4 


6 




7 


9 


11 


6 


6 




7 




7 


11 




15 


19 


22 


2 


11 


12 




14 




15 


22 




3 


1 10 


1 18 


3 


17 


19 




21 




22 


1 7 




18 


2 2 


2 13 


4 


22 


26 


1 




1 


3 


1 18 




6 


2 21 


3 9 


6 


1 1 


1 4 


1 


7 


I 


10 


2 2 




21 


3 13 


4 4 


6 


1 r 


1 10 


1 


14 


1 


18 


2 13 




9 


4 4 


6 


7 


1 12 


1 17 


1 


21 


1 


25 


2 25^ 




24 


4 23 


6 S2 


8 


1 18 


1 23 


2 


1 


2 


6 


3; 9- 




1/. 


6 15 


« 18 


tf 


1 24 


2 2 


2 


8 


2 


13 


3 20 






« 7 


7 13 


10 


a 2 


2 8 


2 


16 


2 


21 


4 * 




15 


6 25 


8 9 


11 


2 8 


2 16 


2 


22 


3 


1' 


4 16 




3 


7 17 


.9 4 


12 


2 13 


2 21 


3 


I 


3 


9 


6 




18 


8 9 


90 


13 


2 19 


3 


3 


8 


3 


16 


6 11 




6 


9 1 


^ P 


14 


. 2 26 


3 6 


3 


16 


S 


24 


6 22 




21 


9 19 


ii Is 


16 


8 3 


3 13 


3 


22 


4 


4 


6 7 


8 


9 


lb 11 


T^ ti 


25 


.5 6 


6 21 


6 


10 


6 


26 


IjO 11 


13 


24 


tl 10 


. lap 22 


40 


8 9 


9 7 


10 


6 


11 


3 


1^ 18 


^ 


6 


27 21 


33 9 


66 


11 12 


1^2 20 


U 




15 


7 


22 25 


3o 


15 


38 5 


'is n 


70 


14 16 


m 6 


17 


21 


19 


12 


Jfe 4 


38 


24 


48 16 


58 9 


86 


17 19 


to 18 


21 


17 


2:j 


16 


36 11 


47 


6 


A9 1 


TO 22 


100 


20 22 


« 4 


25 


12 


27 


21 


41 18 


55 


16 


09 12 


83 9 


200 


41 18 


4« 8 


50 


25 


55 


15 


8.{ 9 


111 


3 


138 24 


1(K> 18 


BOO 


104 4 


IW 20 


li7 


8 


138 


24 


208 9 


277 


21 


347 6 


41<6 1^ 


10(10 


208 9 


321 la 


;iH 


17 


277 


21 


41k} 18 


555 


16 


694 12 


8:«i 9 
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i 


Wid€h 


Widtii 


Width 


WidlH 


Width 


Widlh 


Width 


Width 


9 




10 


11 




I fool. 


1 f.H)t 


2 feet. 


2 feet 


3 feet. 


j_^ 


inches. 


inches. 


iiibhm. 






6 inches. 






d inches. 




Yards. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. 


n. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds, ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Ydd. ft. 


1 




3 




3 




4 




4 


6 




8 


10 


12 




6 




7 




H 




8 


12 




16 


21 


25 


2 




12 




14 




15 




lii 


25 


I 


6 


1 14 


I 25 


3 




19 




21 




23 




25 


1 10 


1 


22 


2 8 


2 20 






25 


1 






3 




6 


1 22 


2 


12 


8 I 


3 18 






4 


1 


7 




11 




14 


2 8 


8 


1 


3 22 


4 16 






10 




14 




18 




2i 


2 20 


3 


18 


4 16 


5 13 






16 




21 




2<i 




4 


i 6 


4 


7 


6 9 


6 11 






22 




1 




6 




12 


3 18 


4 


24 


6 3 


7 9 






2 




8 




14 




20 


4 3 


5 


13 


6 24 


8 7 


10 




8 




16 




22 




1 


4 16 


8 


3 


T 17 


9 4 


n 




14 




82 




2 




10 


» 1 


8 


19 


6 11 


ID 2 


12 




20 




1 




10 




18 


5 13 


T 


9 


9 4 


U 


13 




26 




8 




17 




20 


6 26 


7 


25 


• 25 


n 9R 


n 




6 




16 




25 




7 


6 11 


• 


16 


10 19 


12 28 


15 




12 




22 




6 




16 


e 24 


9 


4 


11 12 


18 20 


25 




20 




10 








17 


11 12 


16 


7 


19 3 


22 ^ 


«) 




4 




5 


11 


5 


12 


6 


18 9 


24 


12 


30 15 


38 18 


M 




16 






15 


11 


16 


12 


26 6 


S3 


16 


42 


60 H 


70 


ill 


1 




22 


19 


W 


21 


10 


32 2 


42 


21 


63 13 


7l4 


85 


19 


W 


21 


17 


23 


22 


25 


2ii 


38 26 


51 


25 


6f 25 


100 


22 


25 


2.5 


12 


28 




30 


15 


46 22 


61 


3 


78 10 


91 18 


aM 


45 


22 


50 


25 


5(( 




«1 


3 


91 18 


122 


6 


152 21 


m 9^ 


500 


114 


16 


127 


8 


IW 


1 


162 


21 


»29 4 


m 


l& 


381 25 


468 9 


lOOO 


220 


4 


254 


17 


2ftO 


2 


.V)A 


15 


4r8 9 


w. 


3 


7<i3 24 


916 18 



400 
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CUBIC YARDS OF DIGGING IN DRAINS. 
Depth 3 feet. 



^ 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


p 


9 




10 


11 


Ifiwt. 


Ifoot 


2 feet. 


2ie«>t 


3ieet. 


s 


Inches. 


inches. 


inches. 






6 inches. 






6 inches. 




Yards. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


1 




3 


4 


4 




4 


7 




9 


11 


13 




7 


7 


8 




9 


13 




18 


22 




2 




13 


16 


16 




18 


1 


1 


9 


1 18 




8 




20 


22 


26 


1 




1 13 


2 




2 13 




4 






1 3 


1 G 


1 


9 


2 


2 


18 


3 9 









7 


1 10 


1 14 


1 


18 


2 13 


3 


9 


4 4 




6 




13 


1 18 


1 22 


2 




3 


4 




6 




7 




20 


1 26 


2 4 


2 


9 


3 13 


4 


18 


6 22 




8 






2 6 


2 12 


2 


18 


4 


6 


9 


6 18 




9 




7 


2 13 


2 20 


3 




4 13 


6 




7 13 




10 




13 


2 21 


8 1 


3 


9 


6 


6 


18 


8 9 




11 




20 


3 1 


3 10 


3 


18 


6 13 


7 


9 


9 4 




12 






3 


3 18 


4 




6 


8 




10 




13 




7 


3 16 


3 26 


4 


9 


6 13 


8 


18 


10 22 




14 




13 


3 24 


4 7 


4 


18 


7 


9 


9 


11 18 




15 




20 


4 4 


4 16 


6 




7 13 


10 




13 13 


16 


26 




7 


6 26 


7 18 


8 


9 


12 13 


16 


18 


20 22 


26 


40 






11 3 


12 6 


13 


9 


20 


26 


18 


38 9 


40 


66 




20 


16 7 


16 22 


18 


9 


27 13 


36 


18 


42 22 


66 


70 




13 


19 12 


21 10 


23 


9 


36 


46 


18 


68 9 


70 


85 




7 


23 16 


26 26 


29 


9 


42 13 


66 


18 


70 22 


86 


100 


26 




27 21 


30 16 


33 


9 


60 


66 


18 


83 9 


100 


200 


60 




66 16 


61 3 


66 


18 


100 


133 


9 


166 18 


200 


600 


126 




138 24 


162 21 


166 


18 


250 


333 


9 


416 18 


600 


1000 


260 




277 21 


306 16 


333 


9 


600 


666 


18 


833 9 


1000 











Depth 3 feet 3 inches. 












! 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


S 




.10 


11 


Ifoot. 


Ifoot 


2ieet. 


2 feet 


3 feet. 


inches. 


inches. 


inches. 






6 inches. 






6 inches. 




Yards. 


Yds 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds 


ft. 


Yds 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


1 




4 


4 


4 




5 


7 




10 




12 


16 




7 


8 


9 




10 


15 




19 




24 


1 S 


2 




16 


16 


18 




19 


1 2 


1 


12 


1 


22 


2 4 


3 




22 


24 


1 


1 


2 


1 17 


2 


4 


2 


19 


3 7 


4 




2 


1 6 


1 9 


1 


12 


2 4 


2 


24 


3 


16 


4 


6 




10 


1 14 


1 18 


1 


22 


2 19 


3 


16 


4 


14 


6 11 


6 




17 


1 22 


2 


2 


4 


3 7 


4 


9 


5 


11 


6 13 


7 




24 


2 3 


2 9 


2 


14 


3 21 


6 


1 


6 


9 


7 16 


8 




4 


2 11 


2 17 


2 


24 


4 9 


6 


21 


7 


6 


8 18 


9 




12 


2 19 


2 26 


3 


7 


4 24 


6 


13 


8 


3 


9 20 


10 




19 


3 


3 8 


3 


16 


6 11 


7 


6 


9 


1 


to 22 


11 




26 


3 8 


3 17 


8 


26 


6 26 


7 


26 


9 


25 


11 26 


12 




7 


3 16 


3 26 


4 


9 


6 13 


8 


18 


10 


22 


13 


13 




14 


3 25 


4 8 


4 


19 


7 1 


9 


10 


11 


20 


14 S 


14 




21 


4 6 


4 17 


6 


1 


7 16 


10 


3 


12 


17 


16 4 


16 




2 


4 14 


4 26 


6 


11 


8 3 


10 


22 


13 


16 


16 7 


26 




21 


7 14 


8 7 


9 


. 1 


13 16 


18 


1 


22 


16 


27 2 


40 


10 


22 


12 1 


13 6 


14 


12 


21 18 


28 


24 


36 


3 


43 • 


66 


14 


24 


16 16 


18 6 


19 


23 


29 21 


89 


19 


49 


18 


69 16 


70 


18 


26 


21 2 


23 6 


26 


7 


37 26 


61 


16 


63 


6 


76 22 


86 


23 


1 


26 16 


28 4 


30 


19 


46 1 


61 


10 


76 


20 


92 2 


100 


27 


2 


30 2 


33 3 


36 


3 


54 4 


72 


6 


90 


7 


108 9 


200 


64 


4 


60 6 


66 6 


72 


6 


108 9 


144 


12 


180 


16 


216 18 


600 


136 


11 


150 12 


166 14 


180 


16 


270 22 


361 


3 


461 


10 


641 18 


1(100 


270 


22 


300 26 


331 


361 


3 


541 18 


722 


6 


902 


21 


1063 9 



DIGGING UNDERDRAINS. 
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CUBIC YARDS OF DIGGrNG IN DRAINS. 
Depth 3 feet 6 inches. 



i 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


fl 




10 


11 


Ifoot. 


lflK)t 


2 feet. 


2 feet 


3 feet. 


5 


inches. 


inches. 


inches. 






6 inches. 






H iiichHS. 




\ ard.". 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. \\. 


1 




4 


4 


5 




5 


8 




10 


13 


1« 




8 


9 


10 




10 


16 




21 


2-i 


1 4 


2 




16 


17 


19 




21 


1 4 


1 


15 


\ 2.-, 


2 9 


3 




24 


26 


1 2 


1 


4 


1 20 


2 


9 


2 25 


li 13 


4 




4 


I 8 


1 11 


1 


15 


2 9 


3 


3 


3 24 


4 18 


6 




12 


1 17 


1 21 


1 


25 


2 25 


3 


24 


4 23 


5 22 


« 




20 


1 25 


2 4 


2 


9 


3 13 


4 


18 


5 22 


7 


7 




1 


2 7 


2 13 


2 


19 


4 2 


5 


12 


22 


8 4 


8 




9 


2 16 


2 23 


3 


3 


4 18 


6 





7 21 


9 9 


» 




17 


2 25 


3 6 


3 


13 


5 7 


7 




8 20 


10 13 


10 




25 


3 6 


3 15 


3 


24 


5 22 


7 


21 


9 lil 


11 18 


11 




6 


3 15 


3 25 


4 


7 


6 11 


8 


15 


H» 19 


12 22 


12 




13 


3 24 


4 7 


4 


18 


7 


9 


9 


11 1« 


14 


13 




21 


4 6 


4 17 


5 


1 


7 16 


10 


3 


12 17 


If. 4 


14 




2 


4 14 


5 


5 


12 


8 4 


10 


24 


l:t 16 


Vi 9 


15 




10 


4 2:j 


6 9 


5 


22 


8 20 


11 


18 


U 16 


17 13 


25 




8 


8 3 


8 25 


9 


19 


14 lU 


19 


12 


24 8 


2J 4 


40 


11 


18 


12 2.5 


14 7 


15 


15 


2:) 9 


31 


3 


lis 24 


46 18 


65 


16 


1 


17 22 


19 10 


21 


10 


32 2 


42 


21 


53 13 


64 4 


70 


20 


11 


22 18 


24 2ii 


27 


6 


40 22 


64 


12 


6h 1 


81 18 


85 


24 


21 


27 \ri 


30 8 


33 


1 


49 li> 


OR 


3 


82 17 


99 4 


100 


29 


4 


32 11 


a-) 17 


38 


24 


58 9 


77 


21 


97 6 


llU 18 


200 


58 


9 


64 22 


71 8 


77 


21 


118 18 


155 


15 


191 12 


2.1) 


600 


145 


22 


102 1 


178 6 


104 


12 


291 18 


388 


24 


48i 3 


58:) •» 


1000 


291 


18 


.^ai 2 


:vy\ 13 


388 


24 


583 9 


777 


21 


972 a 


1 !«;'*. 1« 









Depth 


3 feet 9 inches. 














Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


S 


9 


10 


11 


1 foot. 


1 foot 


2 fuet. 


2 feet 


3 teet. 


5 


inches. 


inches. 


inches. 






6 inchw. 






6 Inches. 




Yards 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Ydj*. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


1 


4 


5 


T) 




6 


8 




11 




14 


17 


8 


9 


10 




11 


17 




22 


1 


I 


1 7 


2 


17 


19 


21 




22 


1 7 


1 


18 


2 


2 


2 13 




25 


1 I 


1 4 


1 


7 


1 24 


2 


13 


3 


3 


3 2(» 




1 7 


1 10 


1 14 


1 


18 


2 1:3 


3 


9 


4 


4 


6 




1 15 


1 20 


I 25 


2 


2 


3 3 


4 


4 


5 


6 


6 7 




1 24 


2 2 


2 8 


2 


13 


3 20 


5 




6 


7 


7 V.i 




2 6 


2 12 


2 18 


2 


25 


4 10 


5 


22 


7 


8 


8 '^(1 




8 13 


2 21 


3 I 


3 


9 


6 


6 


18 


8 


9 


10 




8 22 


3 3 


3 12 


3 


20 


5 17 


7 


13 


9 


10 


11 7 


10 


3 3 


3 13 


3 22 


4 


4 


6 7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 l.i 


11 


3 12 


3 22 


4 5 


4 


16 


6 24 


9 


4 


11 


12 


13 20 


12 


3 20 


4 4 


4 16 


5 




7 13 


10 




12 


13 


i:> 


13 


4 2 


4 14 


4 26 


6 


11 


8 3 


10 


22 


13 


16 


Id 7 


14 


4 10 


4 23 


5 9 


6 


22 


8 20 


11 


18 


14 


16 


17 l:t 


16 


.4 19 


6 6 


6 20 


6 


7 


9 10 


12 


13 


16 


17 


18 2>i 


86 


7 22 


8 18 


9 15 


10 


U 


16 17 


20 


22 


86 


1 


31 7 


40 


12 13 


13 24 


16 7 


16 


18 


25 


33 


9 


41 


18 


50 


65 


17 5 


19 3 


21 


22 


25 


34 10 


45 


22 


67 


8 


68 20 


70 


21 24 


24 8 


26 20 


29 


4 


43 20 


68 


9 


72 


25 


87 13 


86 


26 15 


29 14 


32 13 


35 


11 


53 3 


70 


22 


88 


15 


106 7 


100 


31 7 


34 19 


38 6 


41 


18 


62 13 


83 


9 


104 


4 


125 


800 


62 13 


69 12 


76 10 


83 


9 


125 


166 


18 


208 


9 


250 


600 


156 7 


173 iO 


190 26 


208 





312 13 


416 


18 


580 


22 


63.-> 


1000 


313 31 


:i47 n 


.381 2> 


416 


18 


62"> 


8.3:^ 


9 


U4I 


18 


12 V, 



35 



402 



LAND DRAINAGE. 



CUBIC YARDS OP DIGGING IN DRAINS. 
Depth 4 feet. 



1 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


a 


9 




10 


11 


Ifuot. 


Ifoot 


2 feet. 


2 feet 


3 feet. 


'.£ 


inchee. 


inches. 


inches. 






6 inches. 






6 inches. 




Tunis. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


^ 




4 


5 


6 




6 


9 




12 


16 


18 




9 


10 


11 




12 


18 




24 


1 3 


1 9 


2 




18 


20 


22 




24 


1 9 


1 


21 


2 6 


2 !• 


3 


i 




1 3 


I 6 


1 





2 


2 


18 


3 9 


t 


4 


1 


9 


1 13 


1 17 


1 


21 


2 18 


3 


15 


4 12 


5 tf 


6 


1 


18 


1 23 


2 1 


2 


(i 


3 9 


4 


12 


6 15 


6 18 


6 


2 




2 6 


2 12 


2 


18 


4 


6 


9 


6 18 


8 


7 


2 


9 


2 16 


2 23 


3 


3 


4 18 


6 


6 


7 21 


9 9 


8 


2 


18 


2 26 


3 7 


3 


i:. 


6 9 


7 


3 


8 24 


10 18 


9 


3 




3 9 


3 18 


4 




6 


8 




10 


12 


10 


3 


9 


3 19 


4 2 


4 


12 


6 18 


8 


24 


11 3 


13 9 


11 


3 


18 


4 2 


4 13 


4 


24 


7 9 


9 


21 


12 6 


14 18 


12 


4 




4 12 


4 24 


6 


y 


8 


10 


18 


13 9 


16 


13 


4 


9 


4 22 


5 8 


6 


21 


8 18 


11 


16 


14 ft 


17 9 


14 


4 


18 


5 5 


5 19 


U 


6 


9 9 


12 


12 


16 16 


18 18 


15 


6 




6 16 


6 3 


H 


18 


1o 


13 


9 


16 18 


20 


25 


8 


9 


9 7 


10 5 


u 


3 


16 18 


22 


6 


27 21 


33 9 


40 


13 


9 


14 22 


16 8 


17 


21 


2t> 18 


35 


la 


44 12 


5:i 9 


56 


18 


9 


2U 10 


22 11 


2t 


12 


3« 18 


48 


24 


61 3 


73 9 


70 


23 


9 


26 25 


28 14 


31 


3 


46 18 


02 


6 


77 21 


93 9 


85 


28 


9 


31 13 


34 17 


37 


21 


.">«» 18 


75 


15 


W 12 


113 9 


100 


33 


9 


37 1 


40 20 


•1+ 


12 


on 18 


88 


24 


111 3 


133 9 


200 


66 


18 


74 2 


81 Mi 


«8 


24 


1 :i 9 


177 


21 


222 


266 18 


600 


166 


18 


185 5 


20:i 19 


222 


(> 


3 V.i 9 


444 


12 


r&5 15 


666 18 


1000 


333 





370 10 


407 11 


4 4 


IJ 


M*i 18 


888 


24 


nil 3 


i.>3:i 9 









Depth 4 fee a 


inohes. 








1 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Widrh 


Width 


Widtli 


Width 


Width 


9 


10 


11 


1 toot. 


1 tiM.t 


2 feet. 


2ttH«t 


3 teet. 


inches. 


inches. 


inches. 




inches. 




inches. 




Yards. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


>^ 


5 


6 


6 


7 


10 


13 


17 


20 


I 


10 


11 


12 


13 


20 


I 


1 7 


1 13 


i 


20 


22 


2r, 


1 


1 13 


2 


2 13 


3 


3 


1 3 


I 7 


1 10 


1 13 


2 7 


3 


3 20 


4 13 


4 


1 13 


1 18 


I 22 


2 


3 


4 


6 





6 


1 24 


2 2 


2 20 


2 13 


3 20 


5 


6 7 


7 13 


6 


2 7 


2 13 


3 


4 13 


6 


7 13 


9 


7 


2 17 


a 26 


3 (5 


3 13 


5 7 


7 


8 20 


10 13 


8 


3 


3 9 


3 18 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


9 


3 10 


3 20 


4 3 


4 13 


6 20 


9 


11 7 


13 13 


10 


3 20 


4 4 


4 l(i 


5 


7 13 


10 


12 13 


16 


11 


4 3 


4 16 


6 1 


5 13 


8 7 


n 


13 20 


16 13 


12 


4 13 


5 


5 13 


6 


9 


19 


16 


18 


13 


4 24 


5 11 


6 20 


6 13 


9 20 


18 


16 7 


19 13 


14 


6 7 


6 22 


6 11 


7 


10 13 


14 


17 13 


21 


15 


6 17 


6 7 


6 24 


7 13 


11 7 


15 


18 20 


22 13 


25 


9 10 


10 11 


11 12 


12 13 


18 20 


25 


% ' 


37 13 


40 


16 


16 18 


18 9 


20 


3f) 


40 


CO 


65 


20 17 


22 25 


26 6 


27 13 


%rl 


56 


VS 20 


i|« 


70 


26 7 


29 4 


32 2 


36 


r<o 


87 13 

Job 7 


85 


31 24 


36 11 


38 26 


43 13 


els 20 


86 


1S» 


100 


97 13 


41 18 


45 22 


51) 


76 


lOO 


126 


200 


75 


83 9 


91 18 


100 


150 


2U) 


250 


300 


600 


187 13 


208 9 


229 4 


250 


.375 


5<»0 


626 


750 


1000 


376 


416 18 


458 9 


.'WlO 


7.-0 


UHNI 


1250 


l/.Op 



DIGGING UNDERDRAINS. 
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CUBIC YARDS OF DIGGING IN DRAINS. 
Depth 6 feet 



1 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


9 


10 


11 




Ifoot. 


libot 


2 feet. 


2 feet 


3fe«t. 


inches. 


inuhM. 


incho. 






6 inches. 






6 inches. 




Vardn. 


Yd9. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Td8. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


Yds. ft. 


1 


6 




6 




7 




7 


11 




15 


19 


22 


11 




12 




14 




16 


22 


1 


3 


1 10 


1 18 


2 


22 




25 






1 


3 


1 18 


2 


6 


2 21 


3 9 


i 


1 7 




10 




14 


1 


18 


2 13 


3 


9 


4 4 


5 


4 


1 18 




23 




1 


2 


6 


3 9 


4 


12 


6 15 


6 18 


e 


2 2 




8 




16 


2 


21 


4 4 


6 


15 


6 25 


8 9 


6 


2 13 




21 




1 


8 


9 


6 


6 


18 


8 9 


10 


7 


2 25 




6 




16 


3 


24 


6 22 


7 


21 


9 19 


11 18 


8 


3 d 




19 




2 


4 


12 


6 18 


8 


24 


11 8 


13 9 


• 


3 20 




4 




16 


6 




7 13 


10 




12 13 


15 


10 


4 4 




17 




2 


6 


16 


8 9 


11 


3 


13 24 


16 18 


11 


4 16 




2 




16 


6 


3 


9 4 


12 


6 


16 7 


18 9 


12 


6 




16 




3 


6 


18 


10 


13 


9 


16 18 


20 


13 


6 11 








17 


7 


6 


10 22 


14 


12 


18 1 


21 18 


14 


6 22 




13 




3 


7 


21 


11 18 


15 


15 


19 12 


23 9 


16 


6 7 




25 




17 


8 


9 


12 13 


16 


18 


20 22 


25 


25 


10 11 


11 


15 


12 


20 


13 


24 


20 22 


27 


21 


34 19 


41 18 


40 


16 18 


18 


14 


20 


10 


22 


6 


38 9 


44 


12 


65 15 


66 18 


66 


22 26 


25 


12 


28 




30 


15 


45 22 


61 


3 


76 10 


01 18 


70 


29 4 


32 


11 


35 


17 


:« 


24 


58 9 


77 


21 


97 6 


116 18 


86 


35 11 


39 


9 


43 


8 


47 


6 


70 22 


94 


12 


118 1 


141 18 


100 


41 18 


46 


8 


50 


25 


55 


15 


8:) 9 


111 


3 


138 24 


106 18 


200 


83 9 


92 


16 


101 


23 


111 


3 


166 18 


222 


6 


277 21 


S3ii 9 


600 


208 9 


2:n 


13 


2M 


17 


277 


21 


416 18 


566 


15 


094 12 


8:i3 9 


1000 


416 18 


402 


26 


WI9 


7 


555 


15 


8:«{ 9 


nil 


3 


1388 24 


1666 18 



Depth 5 feet 8 inehes. 



































t 


Width 


Width 


Widtli 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


Width 


9 




10 


11 




Ifoot. 


Ifwt 


2 feet. 


2ftH>t 


3 foot. 


inches. 


inches. 


inchos. 






6 inches. 






6 iucliee. 




Yerds. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yds. 


ft. 


Yd*. 


ft. 


Yds. ft. 


^ 




6 




7 




8 




8 




12 




16 




21 


25 




12 




14 




15 




16 




26 


1 


6 


1 


U 


1 22 






26 








3 


1 


6 


1 


22 


2 


12 


3 


1 


3 18 






10 




14 




18 


1 


22 


2 


20 


3 


18 


4 


16 


5 13 






22 




1 




6 


2 


12 


3 


18 


4 


24 


6 


3 


7 9 






8 




16 




22 


3 


1 


4 


16 


6 


3 


7 


17 


9 4 






20 




1 




10 


3 


18 


6 


13 


7 


9 


9 


4 


11 






6 




16 




26 


4 


7 


6 


11 


8 


15 


10 


V.i 


12 22 






18 




2 




13 


4 


24 


7 




9 


21 


12 


u 


14 18 






8 




16 




1 


6 


13 


8 




11 




13 


2(> 


16 13 






16 




2 




16 


6 


3 


9 




12 


6 


15 


7 


18 9 






1 




16 




4 


6 


19 


10 




13 


12 


16 


22 


20 4 






13 




3 




19 


7 


9 


11 




14 


18 


18 


H 


22 






26 




17 




8 


7 


25 


U 


26 


15 


24 


19 


2:i 


22 22 






11 




3 




23 


8 


15 


12 


22 


17 


3 


21 


10 


25 18 


16 




24 




17 




11 





4 


18 


20 


18 


9 


22 


25 


27 13 


tt 


11 


12 


12 


20 


14 




15 


7 


22 


2.) 


30 


15 


38 


5 


45 ^22 


40 


18 


9 


20 


10 


22 


11 


24 


12 


86 


18 


48 


21 


61 


3 


73 9 


66 


26 


6 


28 




30 


22 


S3 


16 


50 


11 


67 


6 


84 




iliO 2-i 


TO 


82 


S 


36 


17 


89 


6 


42 
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Fol* ttHApl^, a U required to know how mn^j imhit 

yards of earth are to be removed in makitig 100 yards of 

drain, 8 feet deep ; the top width being 18 inches and the 

bpttom 4 inches. 

18 
4 

1 1 iiyclves, mean widtii. 

f^ind, under the head of 3 feet deep, in the column 2«n^^, 
th« number of yards; then under the column of 11 inches 
wide, opposite the number of yiards, will be found the 
number of cubic yards in th^ proposed drain. 

Many machines have been invented for the purpose of 
^iggii^g ditches^ thus not only making them in a much 
shorter period of time, but much cheaper. We believe 
ditching, or drain plows (not mole plows) have been ex- 
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hibited at every fair held by the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture since 1856 ; but we do not remember of having 
seen a single one, among the entire lot, which we could 
recommend to the farmers as being an implement with 
which they would not be disappointed. 

Messrs. Pratt, of Canandaigua, N. T., have invented a 
ditching machine, which is highly recommended by the 
** Mural New Yorker;" but parties who have witnessed 
its operation are not so favorably impressed with it. Mr. 
B. B. Briggs, of Sharon, Medina county, Ohio, in 1859, 
invented a machine, which looks not very unlike a mole 
plow, to lay tile without digging a ditch. The following 
is Mr. Briggs' own account of the working capability of 
the machine. While we have no disposition to deny that 
this machine will do precisely what Mr. Briggs claims for 
it, we must, at the same time, be permitted to state that 
we would not recommend any one to undertake to under- 
drain any considerable quantity of land in this manner ; 
because it is a matter of imposaibility to have the tile aa 
firmly and as correctly laid as if done by hand. 

" My mode of taking round tile (which are considered the best 
by those most experienced) is this : — Make an excavation at the 
heel of the mole, with a gentle inclination backward; then fasten 
the first section of rope to the heel of the mole ; then string said 
section with tile to within about four feet of the mole, and secure it 
by means of a set. of clutC'ies, and the hook of the succeeding sec- 
tion; each section to be about twenty-five feet hmg, though I have 
taken in upward of fifby feet to each set of clutches. The machine 
can then be moving forward, as the next section is being strung and 
secured as before, and so continue to do, until so much is taken in 
as the strength of the rope will justify, say four hundred or more 
feet Next, dig down again at the heel of the mole (making the 
excavation as before), and detach the rope; then draw it out by hand 
from the place of entrance, and again proceed as before. The spaces 
left at the excavation can be fill**d in bv hnnd arx^ fVi#» ininfn nf f'la 
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set close together, by prying from either end, as one can moye four 
hundred or more feet with an iron bar. 

^* This machine can be used in all 
places where the mole plow can, and *,>. 
for laying almost any kind of tile ; | 
for the arch and sole, or horseshoe, | 
the clutches are made fast to one con- 1 
tinuous rope, at such intervals as | 
may be thought necessary. The main, | 
or one into which the smaller ditches | 
empty, should of course be larger, | 
and put in by hand, as they could \ 
not be joined by the machine." 

Mr. Paul, of Thorpe Abbots, 
near Scole, Norfolk, England, 
has lately invented an ingeni- 
ous machine for cutting drains, 
of which we give an elevation, 
Fig. 82. It is drawn, as will 
be seen, by means of chain and 
capstan, worked by horses ; and 
at the same time that it moves 
forward, it acts as a slotting 
machine on the land, the tools 
on the circumference of the 
acting wheel taking successive 
bites of the soil, each lifting a 
portion from the full depth to 
which it is desired that the 
trench should be cut, and lay- 
ing the earth, thus removed, 
on the surface, at either side. 
There is a lifting apparatus at 
the end of the machine, by which the cutting wheel may 
be nii-^ed n- lowered, according to the unevenness of the 
surface, in order to insure, a perfectly uniform " fall " in 




Fio. 82. 
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the bottom of the drain. The whole process is carried 
on at the rate of about four feet per minute ; and it re- 
sults, on suitable soils, in cutting a drain from three to 
five feet deep, leaving it iti a finished state, with a level 
bottom for tibe tiles to rest upon. It seems to present 
the right idea of a draining plow, and whether success- 
fully d^reloped in the present instance or not, we think 
it probable that a machine constructed on these princi* 
pies, will yet be found cheaply effectual for the purpose 
which now involves such an enormous cost of manual 
labor. Mr. J. J. Thomas, one of the editors of the Coun- 
try GenUernanj says : 

** The writer has made many experiments with various ditching 
machines, with a hope of greatly reducing this heayy expense, and 
has at last attained the desired object in a considerable degree — so 
that ditches, costing at three feet in depth not less than 30 cents a 
rod in the hard clayey, tenacious soil operated on, have been cut for 
about 12 cents a rod ; and it is believed that, with the practical 
knowledge now attained, 3-feet drains may be cut for 10 cents a rod, 
ur at one third the cost when done wholly by hand. 

''The process is a veiy simple one. A subsoil plow of peculiar 
construcition, is so made that the draught-beam and handles may be 
Huccessively elevated, as the ditch becomes deeper; with this plow 
nnd a pair of horses, the hard earth in the bottom of the drain, which 
U only loosened by the pick, in the common process, is broken up, 
Hnd idlljie hand labor required is throwing out this loose earth. 
This labor is performed with the common long-handled, pointed 
8 hovels, and when the ditch has been cut to about one half of its 
intended depth, a similar shovel, with the sides bent up at a black- 
8inith'8, to fit the narrow channel, is then made use o£ A very hard 
or stony hard-pan requires considerable dressing off with the pick, 
to prepare the bottom for laying the tile; but where the soil is more 
f:ivorable, such dressing is scarcely necessary. One two-horse team 
will commonly plow fast enough to keep from six to twelve men 
constantly shoveling, varying with the hardness of the soil. 

'' In an experiment performed the present autumn in cutting drains 
a mile and a fourth in aggregate length, a small portion was much 
intercepted with rocks and some quarry stone, with great numbers 
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of smaller ^toues. Through these portions, the subsoil loosening 
plow could be used but imperfectly, and it was necessary to occupy 
eight days' work ia quarrying, eic, an4 ten days more in dressing 
off these stony and hard bottoms with pick and crowbar. 
" The following is the actual cost of 400 rods : — 

4 days with two-horse tean^ .... f 8,00 

35 " shoveling, 87} cents, 30,75 

19 " leasing tbottora, ^te., - - - • 8 J5 

8 " quarrying rocks, etc., 7,00 

5 " laying tile and ooyering it) ... 4,37 
6500 tile, 95 cento, 52,25 

Drawing half mile, 2,00 

Piowii^ in ditches, . - - - - - 1,50 

•114,62 
or, 28} cento a rod completed. 

" Omitting the four last items, connected with ihe tile and laying 
it, the cost of merely cutting the drains is $5450, or 13} cento a rod ; 
or, omitting the cost of quarrying the stone, and two thirds of dress- 
ing the bottom (this being confined to a very small portion), (he ei- 
ponse would be 10 1-5 «ento a rod. 

" A part of the work was done during a seyere drought, wJien the 
subsoil was very hard, and the loosening was consequentiy slower 
and more laborious. Earlier in the season, when the earth is softer, 
the loosening plow would do ite work in less than half the time here 
required. This would be especially important wliere a fractious 
hard-pan exists. From one to six inches of earth are loosened at 
eaeh passage of the plow. An " evener," or central whipple-tree, 
from five to seven feet long, is required, the horses walking on oppo- 
site sides of the ditch. 

*' It is also yery obvious that no complex machine can evor sncoeed 
as a ditcher, especially among stones, which constantiy tend to jar 
and break it, but that tiie very simplest form of excavators must be 
adopted, which are easy to handle, light in striking stones, not liable 
to breakage', and easily and cheaply repaired." 
86 
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TIME TO CUT DRAINS, AND LAY TILE. 

No ONE should ever undertake to make drains in wet 
weather, or in severe frost. When the land is unoccupied, 
and the weather dry, draining may be carried on with suc- 
cess. It can be managed to the best advantage when the 
land is in stubble or pasture, and is afterward to be plowed 
for a crop. After the removal of a crop in the fall, is a very 
favorable time, but it must be finished before the fall rains 
set in, or before hard frosts come. In any case, it should 
be done in the spring before a crop is put in, or before 
the land is fallowed in the fall, or rather one of the oper- 
ations should follow it in a short time, that the superior 
condition into which the soil may then be brought may be 
realized at the earliest possible moment. 

Tile lying may commence at either end of the drain. 
When the soil is sandy, and liable to fall in, it is usual to 
begin at the lower end, and fill in^as the work progresses, 
taking care to have the last tile well stuffed with straw to 
prevent the mud from entering, while another piece is be- 
ing dug. Where there is little danger of the sides falling 
.fl, it is decidedly better to have the whole drain dug out 
before a single tile is laid, and to have the tile laying com- 
mence at the upper end of the drain. In this way the 
tiles are kept clear of mud, and there is an opportunity 
to correct any defect in the digging, or to equalize the 
fall more perfectly than could otherwise be done. Tiles 
are usually laid with the instrument heretofore described. 
(See Tile Layer, Fig. 74, page 391.) They are laid as 
closely together, and the joints made to fit as perfectly as 

filO) 
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possible. When the warping of the tiles in burning makes 
it impossible to lay them absolutely straight, all deviations 
must be lateral, so as not to interfere with the true level of 
the bottom of the drain. Straw is sometimes put thinly 
upon the tiles before the earth is thrown in ; and it is an ex- 
cellent practice. Sometimes brush is laid upon the straw, 
so as to fill up the drain in part; some benefit is derived 
from this in deep drains, in very tenacious clay. Others 
lay in the turf next to the tiles, the grassy side down- 
ward ; this is some trouble, but it answers an excellent 
purpose. Small stones are frequently laid upon the tiles ; 
this brings the pressure so unequally upon the surface of 
the tiles, as to result in their fracture. When drains are 
dug on stony land, they are necessarily made wider on 
the bottom to allow of the use of the pick and shovel ; it 
is then important to pack small stones by the side of the 
tiles, so as too keep them firmly in place. 

If the drains are wider at the bottom than is required 
for the tiles, care must be taken in returning the earth 
not to disarrange them, or admit loose earth into them. 
Some pack earth or clay between the tiles and the sides 
of the ditch, or place a part of the turf or top spading 
upon them. In filling the drains great care should be 
taken not to leave a body of earth, and especially clay on 
the surface. In grass land the turf may be laid in its 
original position, so that no portion of the land will be 
made unproductive for a single season. 

In some instances, it may be difficult to known how to 
dispose of the clay, when it can not be used in filling the 
drains. Mr. Donald ' says : ^* If the surface soil is not 
too stifi", the clay may.be spread over it, and after being 
fully broken down by the influence of the atmosphere, 

1 James McDoDftld (England) on Land Draining. 
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and 0eparftto4 by iiarrowing, it m%j be mix^d with Ihe 
old earth." 

The filling of draioa la often done too ^larelessly, bs 
though this were of no eonsequenoe. The earth thrown 
directlj upon the tiles^ or u{>o)i tbjeir ieoyeriag^ ought to 
be put on with ieare, so as ]»ot to displace &e tiles. It 
is also well to tread the earth a Uttle as it is thrown in, 
otherwise it will be so looee ^b to admit the descent of 
the water too rapidly, carrying with it mueh aand into 
the drain. After the drain is fiiU^ the remainder should 
be carefully laid in a ridge on top^ to sink down as that 
below settles* There is no great diffioulty m rigging 
a plow so as to fill in most of ike earth remoy^ from 
drains. 

Minor Draim. — These should alw€ig9 be cut in the 
direction or up and down the line of greatest desoent, and 
should, when practicable, be cut parallel, or at i^ost, h^v* 
ing a slight angle only to the sub-main drai^^ £» J, Fig. 
53, page 377. When the minor drains are led into a co^ 
looting drain^ as G, G, same Fig. and page just referred 
tOy the drain, G, should not be dug at right angles with the 
outlet of the minors, nor should it be dug at right angles 
with the sub-main, but should make a slight angle with 
both, as represented in the cut, so as to cause tlie least 
posslblo im{>ediment in the flow of water from one into 
the other. 

The point of intersection between the minor and col- 
lecting drain should be made at a considerably greater 
angle than the general direction of the drains respectively, 
as represeqted at Fig. 83. The Collecting 
drains should be several inches lower than 
the minor drains, and the last joint of 
Fio. 83. ^j^^ minor should be lowered at the cou-r 
necting end, so as to be on a level with the collecting 
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drain. With pipe tile the connections are best made at 
the joints, by breaking off a portion of the side of each 
piece of tile which is to receive the incoming drain. 
Where horseshoe tile are used the connection is made at 
the center of a piece of the re- 
ceiving tile, as shown in Fig. 84, 
where a is the tile of receiving 
drain, and ( the tile of the in- 
coming drain. When tilBure laid 
by commencing a( the upper 
end of the drain, the upper ei^d 
of tdifi first til9 laid aboiild rest 
firiQly with its entiree&d agftiust 
a bricl^bat, or other eioae fitting surSEuoe^ so as to prevent 
the iiigresa of sand or mud at a point where it is not likely 
to have a snJScient eunrent of watel" to carry it off. It is 
always best to surround the points of junction between 
the drains by small stones, and these covered with straw, 
or turf, so aA to prev0nt the introduction of sand, silt or 
mud^ 
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CHAPTEK Alii. 



OBSTRUCTIONS IN DRAINS. 

The Central Society of Agriculture, at Paris, having 
investigated the causes of the obstructions in pipe drains, 
Mr. Barral said that there are three causes, viz : deposits 
of carbonate of lime, sediments of hydrate of peroxyd 
of iron, and intrusion of roots. 

It was remarked that, in general, those obstructions had 
a primordial cause in the defective laying of the drains : 
some of them lacked sufiBcient declivity; others had pipes 
with imperfect joints ; but the most frequent occurrence 
was the intervention of roots* However, a fall of 1-500 
is sufficient to carry away the roots, and these are found 
in balls at the exit of the main drain. 

Obstructions are easily detected by an extraordinary 
moisture which is manifested in the soil at the place where 
the pipe is obstructed. 

Mr. Herve Mangon, Drainage Engineer of the French 
government, says : 

** I have found obstructions caused by sediments of carbonate of 
lime and oxyd of iron. 1 will present the result of my studies, on 
these two classes of deposits, and indicate the means by which 1 
prevent them. 

" Calcareous Obstructions. — Sprint; water sometimes contains car- 
bonate of lime in sufficient quantity to produce incrustations; that 
is, it deposits calcareous salt; the same phenomenon takes place 
within drain pipes, the section of which rapidly decreases, until it 
does not allow any passage for water, and soon the profitable, whole- 
some effect of drainage, which is established at great expense, is 
entirely lost 

** Water, thus impregnated with carbonate of lime, does not dis- 
(414) 
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nolve it, unless it is acted upon hj carbonic acid gas, which it also 
contains; water remains limpid as long as that gas is not disengaged. 
The calcareous deposit is produced only when the quantity of this 
gas is no longer in proportion with the calcareous salt present in 
water. 

^^ In order to prevent the formation of the calcareous obstructions 
in drain pipes, all that is required is, to prevent the separation of 
the carbonic acid gas from the water which flows through the pipes. 
This may be easily accomplished by pl^tecting the water in the 
pipes from communication with external air. 

^^ The atmosphere which is confined within the subterranean ducts, 
soon becomes impregnated with a full proportion of carbonic acid 
gas, as compared with the volume that is dissolved in water; this 
latter gas does not then any more tend to disengage itself; water 
charged with its calcareous salt, preserves its limpidity ; and it may 
flow forever without impediment 

** This theory is very readily put into practice. A pneumatic pipe, 
set upright a few yards above the exit, and others, if necessary, at 
the point of junction of the most important main pipe drains, will 
be sufficient These pneumatic pipes are made of two or three large 
pipes, well joined together, laid over a flat ptone, and covered with 
another. Some mason work ought to be laid around and beneath 
the upright, and the horizontal pipes connecting with it; those ^tr- 
ing in^ must be pbiced a shade lower than those JU/wivy oht; water 
will thus intercept the air, and the object is attained ; tliat is, car- 
bonic acid gas will be retained. 

** Femiyinous Obstructions^ are formed by sediments more or less 
impregnated with oxyd of iron,. and may be of a red, dark brown, or 
pale yellow color. When {wecipitation takes place in quiet water, 
there appear on its surface rainbow like cuticles, which are sunk at 
the Ixittom by the slightest motion of the liquid. That sediment 
soon (»bstructs the pipes and completely stops the drain. 

*' Waters containing such deposits are met with, especially, in soils 
strongly impregnated with either oxyd or sulphuret of iron, in 
marches, turf, and lands which are exposed to filtrations from woods 
situated on a higher level The acids named crenic, and apocrenio 
also perform an important part in the formation of the above de> 
posits. The elements of the soil have, of course, a great influence 
in the case; most of the deposits contain large quantities of clay,' 
sand, or detritus of vegetables; so that all the analyses presented 
widely different results." 
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Without following the author in his minute chemical 
demonstrations^ we proceed with a practical and verj in- 
teresting experiment. He aajs : 

" Having ooUeoted a fresh deposit, with the yerj water in which 
it was formed, I put it on a filter and obtained a perfectly clear 
liquid; which, being placed into flagons entirely full, and well 
corked, or within an atmosphere deprived of oxygen, remains trans- 
parent Having exposed one flagon to the action of pure oxygen 
and another to tiie open air, both became dim afler a short time, and 
allowed the ocher-like substance, which is the basis of the aforesaid 
obstructions, to settle or precipitate. 

" This substance, which is the same that settles in the drains, wa» 
easily separated from the liquid ,* being exposed to the air, it be- 
came more and more reddish, until, after a few hours, no further 
change took place ; being then inclosed within an air-tight flagon, it 
soon resumed a dark brown and almost black color. After a few 
weeks, the same sediment being placed again on the filter, the result 
was the same, that is, a clear liquid that became dim by contact 
with air, and deposited the identical yellow substance. On the other 
hand, the matter left on the filter resumed the reddish tint which it 
possessed when placed in the flagon." 

The same operation may be repeated any number of 
times on the same sample, with the same result. 

It is then evident that this body presents the double 
quality of becoming insoltible hj its oxydation, and of re- 
dudng itself, when left alone, so- as to become partly' 
%oluble. 

The above may be summed up in the following two 
propositions : First, the water which causes ferruginous 
obstructions within drain pipes, preserves its limpidity, 
and gives no sediment when not in contact with the oxy- 
gen of the air ; second, the deposit recently formed may 
exercise a reducing action upon itself, which causes it to 
resume in a great part its soluble property. 

From these two faqts, il is easy to conclude that pneii* 
matic upright pipes, as described above, will prevent the 
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foruiHtioii of ferruginous obstructions by excluding the 
oxygen of the air, as well as calcareous sediments, by 
including carbonic acid gas. 

Brandt had observed that the water impregnated with 
ferruginous matter collected from the bottom of a meadow, 
kept in open bottles, began to thicken at the end of three 
days, and to deposit flakes after five days. The occur- 
rence in some 9xperimental holes made in the meadow, 
produced similar result. As the drain water, even under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, does not admit of so 
long a stay in the pipes, Brandt, for the sake of further 
observation, made an experiment in which he employed 
three tubes of 120 feet in length, 3 feet in depth, and 6 
inches fall (on the whole length), to be laid in the meadow 
in question. 

The tube A was provided with a wooden discharge pipe 
two feet long, which was perforated in an oblique line, and 
placed so that the discharged water was compelled to fill 
the opening of the tube. 

The tube B had a free discharge pipe. 

The tube C had likewise a wooden discharge pipe, which 
for a length of 5 feet was stamped around with clay, in 
order to produce a damming of the water in the tube. 

The works were undertaken in December, 1852 ; eight 
days, however, after the three tubes had been laid, all the 
drain water was turbid, the openings assumed an orange 
color, and a short time after, when it rained, the tubes dis- 
charged—owing to the more violent intrusion of bottom 
water — a large amount of oxyd of iron. After a minute 
investigation, the cause of this occurrence was found in 
the fact that the single tubes were not placed in the ground 
in a mathematical straight line; but that they, deviating 
from the latter more or less, had here and there some 
points of stoppage in which the water remained station- 
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ary, and the formation of oxjd of ircn took place slowly 
but uninterruptedly. Stronger water currents in the tubes 
overcame these stopping points, and carried away the sed- 
imentary matter. 

The tubes A and B were obstructed in May, 1858 ; the 
third, C, was constantly kept clear by the frequent dam- 
ming of its own water, effectuated by closing the dis- 
charge pipe with a tenon. In order to see how high the 
water was dammed in the tubes, the tenon was perforated, 
and a small glass tube placed in the perforation. Two or 
three days were generally suflScient to press the water to 
the margin of the small pipe. After the removal of the 
tenon the water, filling the entire space of the pipe, 
flowed off with the deposed substances of iron, and it did 
80, finally, in general very pure ; which result justified 
the opinion that in this manner an arrangement had been 
found for protecting against obstructions from oxyd of 
iron. The draining of the meadows undertaken in the fall 
of 1858 and spring of 1854, was then executed by tubes or 
pipes 20 perches long, laid at the upper end 2| feet, on 
the lower 8 feet deep. The tubes were laid with great 
care, and clay slightly stamped around; the discharge 
pipes were of wood, and led into a ditch, which latter 
could, by means of a dam, in two days be dammed up 1 
foot above the highest point of the drain pipes. By al- 
ternate damming and discharging, repeated every fort- 
night, the drain tubes had up to the middle of 1855, re- 
mained free from any obstruction. 

Tischendorff tries to remove the obstructions occurring 
in the drain pipes by pressing water into the tubes at the 
upper end of the obstructed pipes by means of a simple 
pump-work. {Zeitsehr.f. d, Landw.y 1855, 64.) 

There are po definite reports on the success of the fun- 
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]^cl pipes recommended for the preveatiou of mtrimoii 
of quicksand, {cf. Jahreab,, 1854, /, 69,) 

Dr, Motberby-Areusberg (Bast Prussift), reports that, 
in draiaing in quicjks»nd be bad left non^ of the means 
recpmmended untried, but found none always reUable^ wd 
that be now gives preference to tbe following pkin metbod,. 
(be principle of wbich consists in as speedy a performance 
of the successive operations as possiblOt in order to pre** 
vent the movement of the quicksand. The contemplated 
ditch is first thrown out deep enough to allow only one 
more cut to* the stratum of quicksand ; into the walls of 
the yet shallow ditch leveling pegs are driven sideways, 
apd to them is fastened a cord*, by which the depth can at 
any instant be correctly ascertained — this being the most 
important item in the rapid succession of operation. The 
workmen now begin one after the other, and so close to 
each other that the necessary free movement only is al- 
lowed to each. The second workman commences only 
after the first one has made his first cuts ; the rest pro- 
ceed in the same way, so that they stand in their work 
entirely by steps, and the last must constantly be prepared 
with his hook, ready to receive the tiles and place them 
nccurately and quickly, so that they may be immediately 
covered by a workman stepping over the ditch, with one 
foot of earth. In order to be perfectly sure as to the 
work being everywhere done right, stoppages are made 
from time to time, which, if arrested, furnish the best 
proof whether the work has been perfectly made, or where 
the mistake is which as yet can easily be remedied. In 
order to make these stoppages, the drain ditch is' closed 
from distance to distance by a small loam dam ; the pipe 
itself projecting from this dam is closed by a cork ; the 
water is then permitted to gather in order to observe 
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whether, after removing the cork, a complete discharge 
of water takes place. 

As to the intrusion of roots, Mr. B. de Latour states 
that a pipe drain, four feet below the surface, being choked 
up, he ordered it to be repaired ; that a great number of 
thread-like beet roots, ten to twelve feet long, had pene- 
trated and filled the largest pipes ; that in another field 
carrots had caused the same accident ; that potatoes had 
not done it, and he feared nothing from the roots of fruit 
trees and vineyards. 

Mr. L. Giraud and Mr. Th. Galos, from the neighbor- 
hood of Bordeaux, state that pipe drains, in the vineyards 
of that district, are protected against the intrusion of 
roots, by surrounding the pipes with straw, after having 
covered the joints with short pipes or collars* 
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We have now discussed all the prominent principles in- 
volved in underdraining, and have given such practical 
directions for determining the construction of the drains, 
that, with a little experience, no one guided by them will 
be liable to commit serious errors^ 

It maybe objected that we have not advocated any 
special system of underdraining — that we have not adopted 
Elkington^s, Smith's of Deanston, Josiah Parkes', Pusey's, 
Wharncliffe's, Keythorpe's, Barrall's, Wauer's, Shoener- 
mark's, Gropp's, MoUenkopf 's, or any other special sys- 
tem ; or that we have not introduced whole page engrav- 
ings, exhibiting entire fields of underdrains, or introduced 
engravings representing Johnston's, Yeoman's, or some 
other farms as models. We have deemed it best to discuss 
simply the principles involved, and then let the reader 
apply the principles in practice as best suits his location 
and circumstances. We doubt very much whether twenty 
farms are drained precisely alike in any other respect than 
upon the general principles — the details necessarily differ 
in each according to soil, situation, finances, etc. We 
were induced to adopt this method when we learned the 
fact that, so far as crops are concerned, underdrains with 
the mole plows, where the nature of the soil would permit, 
produced the same effects that the system of frequent or 
thorough drains advocated by Gisborne and Parkes did. 
The advantage of tile drains over the mole plow consists 
in this, viz: tile drains can be made in all soils; are made 
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with greater regard to precision; are permanent; while 
the mole plow drains can be made in clay soil only ; are, 
from their manner of constractiony-unavoidably subject to 
irregularities ; and what is more than all, are merely tem- 
porary expedientfif. 3ut the physical ^pnditions of the 
soil are rendered the 4ame ; and the increased productive- 
ness is the same, whether made by the mole plow or laid 
with tile. 

With systems differing so greatly in their details as 
pipe tile and the mole plow, and yet producing the same 
results, and involving the same general principles, it ap- 
peared to us like unmitigated prejudice to be partial to 
the details of one system and exclude all others, especially 
when we are fully aware that innovations, change^, and 
differences of detail are introduced by almost every ouq 
who undertal^es to drain any considerable amount. 

We would address ourselves particularly to the young 
men of the West, and suggest to them that it would not 
only be wetty but honorable and profitable, for them to 
qualify themselves to take charge of drainage works on 
farms ; that is, to examine the grounds, determine the 
proper depth and position of drains, and advise as to thQ 
best method of making them. Judging from the tenor of 
many letters addressed to the writer iu his official capacity, 
making inquiries respecting ^' drainage engineers,'^ he is 
convinced that in a few years those who qualify themselves 
for the position will have much better cause for congratu- 
lation than thode who enter the ranks of professional life. 
Drainage will soon become a new field of industry, which 
will demand more engineers than the railways have done- 
more ^^ surveyors'^ than the western wildernesses. It is 
a field in which thousaud? and tens of thousigids will find 
employment, and will go on increasing until the greater 
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portion of the whole North American continent will be 
underdrained. 

Let young men of the present and " rising generation " 
tarn aside from the overcrowded ranks of professional 
life — from the fascinations of the mercantile avocation, or 
the dazzling speculations of commercial enterprises — and 
become promoters of the productiveness of the soil. 
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LAWS OP OHIO RELATING TO DRAINAGE. 

Ac Act to provide for locating, establishing and constructing ditches, drains 
and watercourses. 
[P^med amd l9ok ^«et March 24, 1869. 66voLBUU, 68.j 

Sbotion I. Be ii enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That the county commissioners of any county shall have 
power, at any regular session, whenever, in their opinion, the same 
is demanded by, or will be conducive to the public health, conveni- 
ence or welfare, to cause to be established, located and constructed, 
as hereinafter provided, any ditch, drain or watercourse, within such 
county. 

Seo. IL That before the county commissioners of any county 
shall take any steps toward locating or establishing any ditch, drain 
or watercourse, there shall be filed with the county auditor a petition 
from one or more persons owning lands adjacent to the line of such 
proposed ditch, drain or watercourse, setting forth the necessity of 
the same, with a description of its proposed starting point, route and 
terminus, and shall, at the same time, file a bond with good and 
sufficient sureties, to the acceptance of the county auditor, condi- 
tioned to pay all expenses incurred, in case the commissioners shall 
refuse to grant the prayer of the petition, and it shall be the duty 
of ihe county auditor immediately thereafter, to place a correct 
copy of said petition in the hands of the county surveyor or a com- 
petent engineer, who shall thereupon, taking with him the necessary 
assistance, proceed to make an accurate survey of the route of such 
proposed ditch, drain or watercourse, and on the completion thereof, 
shall return a plat, or plat and profile of the same to said county 
auditor, and shall also set forth in his return a description of the 
proposed route, its availability and necessity, with a description of 
each separate tract of land through which the same is proposed to 
be located, how it will be affected thereby, and its situation and 
level as compared with that of adjoining lands, together with such 
other facts as he may deem material. It shall be the duty of the 
county auditor, immediately on said report being filed, to cause no- 
tice in writing to be given to the owner or one of the owners of each 
37 (425, 
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tract of land along the route of 8Qch proposed ditch, drain or waier* 
course, of the pendency and prayer of said petition, and of the time 
of the session of the county cominissioners at which the same will 
be heard, which notice shall be aerved at least ten days prior to 
said session, and an affidavit of said service filed with the county 
auditor ; and in case any such owner is not a resident of the county, 
or should any party or parties in interest, die during the pendency 
of said proceeding, such death shall not work an abatement of sucb 
proceeding, but the commissioners, on being notified thereof, shall 
make such order as they may deem proper, for giving notice to the 
person or persons succeeding to the ri^^bt of such deceased party or 
parties^ and notice of the pendency and prayer of said petition, and 
the time of hearing the same shall be given to such owner oir per^ 
sons, by publication for two consecutive weeks in some newspaper 
published or of general circulation in said county. 

8eo. IIL That any person or persons claiming compensajtion for 
lands appropriated for the purpose of constructing any ditch, drain 
or watercourse under the provisions of this act, shall make his, her 
or their application in writing therefor to the county commissioners, 
on or before the third day of the session, at which the petition has 
been set for hearing, and on failure to make such application, shall be 
deemed and held to have waived his, her or their right to such coin- 
pensatioa 

Sec. IV. That said county commissioners, at the session set for 
the hearing of said petition, shall, if they find the requirements of 
the second section of this act to have been complied « ith, proceed 
to hear and determine said petition; and if they deem it necessary, 
shall view the premises, and if they find such ditch, drain or waiter- 
course to be necessary, and that the same is demanded by or will be 
conducive to the public health, convenience or welfare, and no ap- 
plication shall have been made for compensation as provided in the 
third section of this act, they shall proceed to locate and estiblish 
such ditch, drain or watercouse on the route specified in the plat 
and return of said county surveyor or engineer. But if any appli- 
cation or applications for compensation as aforesaid, shall have been 
made, further proceedings by the county commissioners, shall be ad< 
journod till their next regular session; and the' county auditor shall 
forthwith certify to the probate judge of said county a copy or copiea 
of said application or applications, together with a description or 
descriptions of the property sought to be taken and appropriated, aa 
contained in the plat or re|>ort of the county surveyor or engineers.; 



^ioli ^11 he fofth^it^ dfbck^ted b^'stiid pfobnte jtkdge, tfyling the 
applieant or applteants plaintiff or plftifitiffs, and the eoanty com- 
miasieners defendants; and 0aeb proceeding shall thereupon be had 
t« assBBS and determine the oompensation of efoeh claimant ordaim-^ 
ants, as are authorised and i^uired by the aot entitled *^an act to 
provide for eompensation to the owners of private property nppro^ 
priated to the use of ooisporattons " passed April 30, 1^2, and the 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, so IHr as the 
same may be applicable'; and tlie eompensation so found and as* 
sessed in favor of said elaimant or eiaimants shall be certified by 
the probate judge to the eonnty auditor and paid out of the county 
treasuiy, from the general fund, or remain deposited therein for the 
use of such claimant or claimants ; and said county commi^Bioners 
shall, at the next regular session after such compensation shall have 
bees assessed and paid or deposited as aforesaid, proceed to locate 
and esMbliiifa- such ditch, drain or watercource as herein befofe 
provided. 

Saa y. Thi^ said county eomnnssioners, whenever they shall* 
have establkhed any such ditch, drain or watercourse, shall divide 
the same into suitable sections, not less in number than the nutrtbeva 
of owners of land through which the same may be located, and shttU 
also prescribe the time within which the work upon such seottotts 
shall be completed. 

8bo. VI. That the county auditor shall <»iuse notice to be given &£ 
the time and place of letting, and of the kind and amount of work 
to be done upon said seetions, and the time fixed by the commis- 
sioners for its completion, by publication for tiiirty days, in some 
newspaper printed, or of general circulation in said county, and 
shall let the work upon said sections respectively to the lowest bid- 
der therefor; and the person or persons taking such work at such 
letting, shall, on the completion thereof to the satisfaction of the 
county commissioner^ be paid for such woiic out of he county treas- 
ury upon the order of the county auditor; provided, that if any 
person or persons to whom any portion of said work shall be 
let as aforesaid, shall fhll to peiform said work, the same shall be 
re-let by the county auditor, in the manner hereinbefore provided. 

Sbo. YII. That the county auditor shallkeep a fhll and complete 
record of all proceedings had in each case under this act 

SBa yilL That the auditor and surveyor or engineers shall be^ 
allowed such fees for services under this act, as the county commis- 
sioners shallj in each case, deem reasonable and allow; and all other 
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fees and eoBts accruing under this act shall be the same as provided 
by law for like serrices in other cases, and all costs, ezpensesr costs 
of construction, fees and compensation for property appropriated, 
which shall accrue and be assessed and be determined under this 
act shall be paid out of the county treasury, out of the general fund, 
on the order of the county auditor, provided that no part of the same, 
except the compensation for property appropriated, shall be paid out 
of the oaunty treasury till the sum shall have been levied and col- 
lected as provided in the next section of this act 

Sbo. IX. That the county commissioners shall make an equitable 
apportionment of the costs, expenses, cost of construction, fees and 
compensation for property appropriated, which shall accrue and be 
assessed and determined under this act, among the owners of the 
land benefited by the location and construction of such ditch, drain 
or watercourse, in proportion to the benefit to each of them through, 
along the line, or in the vicinity of whose lands the same may be 
located and constructed respectively; and the same may be levied 
upon the lands of the owners so benefited, in said proportions, and 
collected in the same manner that other taxes are leyied and col- 
lected for county purposes. 

Sbo. X The act entitled **an act authorising the trustees of 
townships to establish watercourses and locate ditches in certain 
cases," passed May 1, 1854, and the act amendatory thereto, passed 
April 14, 1857, and the original act, passed February 24, 1853, on 
the same subject, are hereby repealed : Provided, that no proceed- 
ings had or commenced under any law repealed by this act shall be 
afiected by such repeal. 

Sbo. XI. This act to take effect from and after its passage. 

An Act to authorise the making roads and drains in eertain oases. 
[Patted Febrvary S, 1847. 45 vol, Stat. 50.] 

Sbotion L Be it enacted hy the General Assembly of the State 
of OhiOf That any person, persons, or company, having the owner- 
ship or possession of low lands, lakes, swamps, quarries, mines, or 
mineral beds that, by means of adjacent hinds belonging to other 
persons or public highway, can not be approached, worked, drained, 
or used in the ordinary manner, without crossing said lands and 
highways, may be authorized to establish roads, drains, ditches, rail- 
ways, or tunjaels to said places, in the manner herein provided. 

Sbo. II. The party desiring to make such improvements shall 
file a petition therefor with the commissioners of the county 
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where the premises are situated, setting forth, in detail, the proposed 
work, and the situation of the adjoining lands, accompanied by a 
bond, to the satisfaction of the county auditor, and made payable to 
him, conditioned to pay the expenses of the committee of view or 
review, as hereinafter provided. 

8bo. III. The commissioners of the county, on the filing of 
said petition and bond, and at their first meeting thereafter, shall 
appoint a committee of view, and fix their compensation per day, to 
be composed of not less than three, nor more than five judicious, dis* 
interested persons, to meet on the premises on a day named, within 
one month from the date of their appointment, and by examination 
and inspection, determine whether the proposed improvement is 
necessary to the ordinary working, occupation and beneficial use of 
said grounds, swamps, ponds, low lands, mines, or mineral beds; and 
if so, said committee shall proceed to lay out and establish the same, 
of a width not exceeding sixty feet, and in such a manner as to do 
as little injury as practicable, and shall, furthermore, fix and assess 
the amount of damages which any proprietor of adjacent lands will 
be likely to sustain, and report apd return the same, with all their 
proceedings, to the county auditor, within ten days from the time 
when said appointment shall be completed; but before said commit- 
tee shall proceed to said examinations, they shall be satisfied that 
three weeks' notice, setting forth the time and place thereof, has 
been published in some newspaper in general circulation in the 
proper county, prior to the day fixed upon by the commissioners. 

Sbo. IV. At the next meeting of the county commissioners, 
after the return of the committee is received, said commissioners 
shall proceed to consider the subject, and if they shall be of opinion, 
taking into view the public as well as private interests, that said im- 
provements would be advantageous and desirable, they shall fix the 
same in the manner described in the petition and report, and cause 
a copy of said description and record to be made out for the benefit 
of the party praying therefor, unless either party shall, ten days be- 
fore said meeting of the commissioners, file a petition for a commit- 
tee of review and reassessment 

Sica y. In case a petition for review is. filed, as aforesaid, the 
party filing the same shall file a bond, as aforesaid, for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of said committee, and the same shall be ap- 
pointed and act, in all respects, in the manner pointed out for the 
committee of view, and on return and report of their proceedings 
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hj aaid po)nnNtt»e«f vieariir re^4ev,beliBra enlerfaig apon tbe p«eaa»- 
laes im order to eompleie «aid ymi^i and if Uie aawe ehall b^ j^ 
oeivedi it fdudl be in fuU of said dNnage«i bi«t if it shall not be ve« 
eeived) it ehall be depeeUed witb tbe ixwolf taeaenaer, feir tbe use 
of Uie par^ uijured. 

Saa VIL Tbe parly rafoeiag aaid awaid aad teadar, eball sot 
be debaived bis aetion at law for daroagee, m tbe proper ooastBi 
b»t uoless a lai^er amouat is seeovered than tbe teader afoMeeid,^ 
otherwise, the plaintif shall psf lus owa eoela 

Sac. Vlli Works eonstrttoted aader the provisions-of tbie act* 
•hall be eatitled to the beokeOt of 9)1 lawa to the proteotaea of . 
railwaje aad eaaals io this state. 

An Aot to amend the act entitled " an aot to aathorise the making of roadf 

and drains in certain oases/' passed February 8, 1847. 

[Paned March S, 1850. 48 vol. »at. 48.] 

Sbotiok L Be it tuacted by the Otneral Assembly/ qf ihe State 
pf Okio^ That ereij peiitioa filed with the dbuaty commissioners, 
under the law to which this is an amendment, ^all set forth the 
names of all persons interested (if known to the petitioner), as well 
those whom it is sopposed will be benefited as those who will be in- 
jured by the proposed improvement, and the notice required by the 
third section of said act shall also set forth the names of all the per* 
sons interested, as fully as the same are stated in aaid petition. 

ISeo. II. Whenever any committee appointed by tbe commis- 
sioners, either of view or review, shall determine that the pro- 
posed improvemcQt is necessary, and shall lay out and establish the 
same, and shall .find that damages will be sustained by any proprie* 
tor or occupant of any adjacent lands, and tbe amount which they 
will reHpectiyely sustain, said committee, either of view or review, 
shall then determine the proportion of aaid damages which shall be 
paid by each of the proprietors of the adjjaoent lands, having strict 
regard to the benefits which they will receive, and the award so made 
shall be held as conclusive upon each of the partiea charged with 
such payment 
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Sbc. III. When any petitioners shall hare paid over or depos- 
ited the full amount of all the damages so assessed, and after the 
improvement is finished in conformity with the details of the work 
as set forth in the petition, and in the manner contemplated by the 
viewer or reviewers, such petitioner may bring suit in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, and recover from each party the amount 
with which he stands charged by said award : Provided he has, be- 
fore the commencement of such suit, made demand of suQh sum 
upon the party so charged by said award. 

8bc. IV. Whenever it may be necessary to repair such work, 
any one of the persons benefited by it may cause such repairs 
to be made, and may compel contributions from each person bene- 
fited, on the basis of the award, the just and fair price of such 
repairs. 
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Admission of water into pipes, -------- 364 

Advantage of few outlets, ..--..-- 382 

Advantage of warm soil, - - - - • - -- - 129 

Age of drains, ---------- Z67 

Agricultural Institute of Versailles, farm of, - - - - - 180 

Alder impedes drains, --..----. 267 

Alimentation of plants, -- - - - • - - - 140 

Aluminum in tile clay, --.--.--. 325 

American tile maker (Daihbs'), 345 

Ammoniac, ---.--..-. 141, 203 

Ammonia in drain water, ...-..--- 210 

Ammoniacal salts, ....-.-.. 142 

Analogy between the plant and the sponge, ----- 190 

Analysis of river and spring water, ------ 207 

Analysis of water from drains, ---.--.- 168 

Ancients, drainage among the, ..-.--- 4 

Appendix, ----------- 426 

Appropriation for drains by England, ------ 23 

Artesian wells illustrated, ---------69 

Ash impedes drains, --------- 267 

Attraction, water of, ---------- 292 

Auger holes in drains, - - - 370 

Axiom of Alderman Hiohi, - -- - - - - - 121 

AioUo acid, ^--- 142 

Balis' mole plow, - ..-239 

Babball, Hons., on drain tile maehines, ----- 343 

" on burning tile, - ---360 

" quoted, -- 179 

Basins, draining, .----..... 371 
Basin-shaped fields, ..--..-.. 372 
Baxtbb, Mr., on shallow drains, ---.--.22 

Beating clay for tiles, 338 

Black swamp in Ohio, --• 182 

88 ^433) 
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Daivis' tile machine, ------- --34iB 

Daltoh k HoTLx, experiments of, ----- - 83 
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Deepening the soil, advantages of, ------ - 125 
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Definition, ----------- 1 

Density of soils, - ---45 
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'* « on collars for pipe tile, - - ^ - - 371 

** <' on draining slopes, ------ 870 
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Depth of drains depends on outfall, - - - - - - 284 

" " " soil, 284 

*t « determines siie of tile, 273 
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'* " minimum, -------- 287 

" of frost, -298 
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DiOKiNBOV, Migor, introduced mole plow in New Tork, - - - 234 
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** improvement in, --------2 
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«« the United States, 27 

** lengthens the seasons, ------- 112 
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•* makes farming easier, - - - - - - - 117 

«* Mr. Daniol on, ---------2 
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«« object of, 39 

" orchard, --. 174 

" practical, •--217 
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« " «« heaving out," 90 

« « injury from drought, ----- 147 

«« " rot in potatoes, - - - - - - - 169 

« «< rust in wheat, ------- 169 

«* «« surface washing, - - - - - - -172 
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" theory of, ••-• 39 
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« will U pay? - - - - - • .- - - 173 
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>** water, inflnenee of soils on, -••*-'»•. - (91 
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" fond of England, 53 
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** want oi; indicated.by plants,. - ...... 179 
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«' with plug, 226 
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" " Invention of, 13 
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^ depth of, ^ . - . . a87 
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" " »»1b> ..-.-. 220 
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Elements of clay, ----•-..... 325. 

Blkinotoh, Joseph, notice of, -• ..... u 
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Elm impedes drains, ..--- 267 
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Erroneous belief, ---------.62 
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Exit pipes, -.-- 382 
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Fall of drains depends on materials, ...... 274 

Pall, tables of, 281, 313 
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Farm of Mr. Spaldino, -->fc.--...l62 
Farmers, condition of, ---••-•-• 296 
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Filling drains, ......^•.. 412 

Filtration, table of •-*--•- ---79 

Filtration fixes gases, -.--..... 89 

Fire proof day, ----------- 329 
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